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Advertifement. 

THE  folloiving  Notes  were  written  in  Virginia^ 
in  the  year  I78J,  and  somewhat  corrected  and  en- 
larged in  the  ivinter  of  1782,  in  answer  to  ^leries 
proposed  to  the  Author ^  by  a  Foreigner  of  distinc- 
tion,  then  residing  amongst  us.  The  subjects  are 
all  treated  imperfectly ;  some  scarcely  touched  on* 
To  apologize  for  this  by  de'oeloping  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  place  of  their  composition, 
would  be  to  open  wounds  which  have  already  bled 
enough.  To  these  circumstances  some  of  their  im- 
perfections may  with  truth  be  ascribed;  the  great 
mass  to  the  want  of  information  and  want  of 
talents  in  the  writer.  He  had  a  few  copies  printed^ 
which  he  gave  among  his  friends:  and  a  translation 
of  them  has  been  lately  published  in  France,  but 
with  such  alterations  as  the  laws  of  the  press  in 
that  country  rendered  necessary.  They  are  now 
offered  to  the  public  in  their  original  form  and  lan- 
guage. 
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QUERY     I. 

An  exaft  defcription  of  the  limits  and 
boundaries  of  the  ftate  of  Virginia? 

Virginia  is  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the 
Atlantic :  on  the  North  by  a  line  of  lati- 
tude, croffing  the  Eaftern  Shore  through 
Watkin's  Point,  being  about  37^*  57\ 
North  latitude;  from  thence  by  a  ftraight 
line  to  Cinquac,  near  the  mouth  of  Pa- 
towmac;  thence  by  the  Patowmac,  which 
is  common  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to 
the  firft  fountain  of  its  northren  branch; 
thence  by  a  meridian  line,  paffing  through 
that  fountain  till  it  interfedls  a  line  running 
Eaft  and  Weft,  in  latitude  3 9''.  43'.  42. 
/^\  which  divides  Maryland  from  Penn- 
fylvania,  and  which  was  marked  by 
Meflrs.  Mafon  and  Dixon;  thence  by  that 
line,  and  a  continuation  of  it  weftwardly 
to  the  completion  of  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude from  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Penn- 
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fylvania,  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  thence 
by  a  meridian  line  to  the  Ohio:  on  the 
Weft  by  the  Ohio  and  Miflifipi,  to  latitude 
36^'  3o\  North:  and  on  the  South  by  the 
line  of  latitude  laft  mentioned.  By  admea- 
furements  through  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
laft  line,  and  fupplying  the  unmeafured 
parts  from  good  data,  the  Atlantic  and 
Miffifipi  are  found  in  this  latitude  to  be  758 
miles  diftant,  equal  to  30^.  38\  of  longi- 
tude, reckoning  ^5  miles  and  3144  feet  to 
the  degree.  This  being  our  comprehenfion 
of  longitude,  that  of  our  latitude,  taken  be- 
tween this  and  Mafon  and  Dixon's  line,  is 
3^-  I3\  4 2. 4 '^.  equal  to  223.3  n^ll^s,  fup- 
pofing  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  to  be  69 
m.  864  feet  as  computed  by  Caffina.  Thefe 
boundaries  include  an  area  fomevvhat  tri- 
angular, of  121,525  fquare  miles,  where- 
of 79,650  lie  weft  ward  of  the  AUeghaney 
mountains,  and  57,034  weft  ward  of  the  me- 
ridian of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway. 
This  ftate  is  therefore  one  third  larger  than 
the  iflands  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  are  reckoned  at  88,357  Square  miles. 
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Thefe  limits  refult  from,  i.  The  an- 
cient charters  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 2.  The  grant  of  Maryland  to  the 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  fubfequent  de- 
terminations of  the  Britifti  court  as  to 
the  extent  of  that  grant.  3.  The  grant 
of  Pennfylvania  to  WilUam  Penn,  and  a 
compaft  between  the  general  aflemblies 
of  the  commonwealths  of  Virginia  and 
Pennfylvania  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
grant.  4.  The  grant  of  Carolina,  and 
adual  location  of  its  northern  boundary, 
by  confent  of  both  parties.  5.  The 
treaty  of  Paris  of  1763.  6.  The  con- 
firmation of  the  charters  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates  by  the  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia at  the  time  of  conftituting  their  com- 
monwealth. 7.  The  ceflion  made  by 
Virginia  to  Congrefs  of  all  the  lands  to 
which  they  had  title  on  the  North  fide 
of  the  Ohio. 


QUERY     II. 

A  NOTICE  of  its  rivers,  rivulets,   and 
how  far  they  are  navigable? 

An  infpedion  of  a  map  of  Virginia^  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  geography  of  its 
rivers,  than  any  defcription  in  writing. 
Their  navigation  may  be  imperfeftly 
noted. 

Roanoke^  fo  far  as  it  lies  within  this 
ftate,  is  no  where  navigable,  but  for 
canoes,  or  light  batteaux;  and,  even  for 
thefe,  in  fuch  detached  parcels  as  to  have 
prevented  the  inhabitants  from  availing 
themfelves  of  it  at  all. 

James  River,  and  its  waters,  afford  na- 
vigation as  follows. 

The  whole  of  Elizabeth  River ^  the  loweft 
of  thofe  which  run  into  James  River,  is 
a  harbour,  and  would  contain  upwards 
of  300  fliips.     The  channel  is  from  150 
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to  20O  fathom  wide,  and  at  common 
flood  tide,  affords  i8  feet  water  to  Nor- 
folk. The  Stafford,  a  60  gun  fhip,  went 
there,  lightening  herfelf  to  crofs  the  bar 
at  Sowel's  Point.  The  Fier  Rodrigue, 
pierced  for  64  guns,  and  carrying  50, 
went  there  without  lightening.  Craney 
ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  com- 
mands its  channel  tolerably  well. 

Nanfemond  River  is  navigable  to  Sleepy 
Hole,  for  veffels  of  250  tons;  to  Suflblk, 
for  thofe  of  100  tons;  and  to  Milner\ 
for  thofe  of  25. 

Pagan  Creek  affords  8  or  lo  feet  water 
to  Smithfield,  which  admits  veffels  of  20 
tons. 

Chickahominy  has  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on 
which  is  only  12  feet  water  at  common 
flood  tide.  Veffels  pafling  that,  may  go 
8  miles  up  the  river;  thofe  of  10  feet 
draught  may  go  four  miles  further,  and 
thofe  of  fix  tons  burden,  20  miles  further. 
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Appamaltox  may  be  navigated  as  far  as 
Broadways,  by  any  veffel  which  has  crof- 
fed  Harrifon's  bar  in  James  River;  it 
keeps  8  or  lo  feet  water  a  mile  or  two 
higher  up  to  Fifher's  bar,  and  4  feet  on 
that  and  upwards  to  Peterfburg,  where 
all  navigation  ceafes. 

James   River    itfelf  affords  harbour  for 
^effels  of  any  fize  in  Hampton  Road,   but 
not  in  fafety  through  the   whole  winter; 
and  there  is  navigable  water  for  them  as 
far  as  Mulberry  Ifland.     A  40  gun  fhip 
goes  to  James  town,   and,  lightening  her- 
felf,  may  pafs  to  Harrifon's  bar;  on  which 
there  is  only    15  feet  water.      Veflels  of 
250   tons  may  go   to  Warwick;  thofe  of 
125  go  to  Rocket's,    a  mile  below  Rich- 
mond; from  thence  is  about  7  feet  Water 
to    Richmond ;   and  about    the  centre   of 
the   town,  four  feet   and   a    half,   v^here 
the     navigation    is    interrupted    by   falls, 
which  in  a  courfe  of  fix   miles,    defcend 
about  80  feet  perpendicular:    above  thefe 
it    is   refumed   in    canoes,    and    batteaux, 
and  is  profecuted  fafely   and    advantage- 
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oufly  to  within  lo  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge; 
and  even  through  the  Blue  Ridge  a  ton 
weight  has  been  brought;  and  the  expence 
would  not  be  great,  when  compared  with 
its  objedl,  to  open  a  tolerable  navigation 
up  Jackfon's  river  and  Carpenter's  creek, 
to  within  25  miles  of  Howard's  creek  of 
Green  Briar,  both  of  which  have  then 
water  enough  to  float  veflels  into  the 
Great  Kanhaway.  In  forae  future  ftate 
of  population,  I  think  it  poflible,  that  its 
navigation  may  alfo  be  made  to  interlock 
with  that  of  the  Patowmac,  and  through 
that  to  communicate  by  a  fliort  portage 
with  the  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
this  river  is  called  in  the  maps  James  River ^ 
only  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rivanna: 
thence  to  the  Blue  Ridge  it  is  called  the 
Fluvanna;  and  thence  to  its  fource,  Jack- 
fon's river.  But  in  common  fpeech,  it 
is  called  James  River  to  its  fource. 

The  Rivanna^  a  branch  of  James  River, 
is  navigable  for  canoes  and  batteaux  to 
its  interfedion  with  the  South  Weft 
mountains,  which  is  about  22  miles;   and 
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may  eafily  be  opened  to  navigation 
through  thefe  mountains  to  its  fork  above 
Charlottefville. 

I^ork  RiveVy   at  York   town,    affords  the 
beft  harbour  in  the  State  for  veffels  of  the 
largeft    fize.     The    river    there    narrows 
to  the   v^^idth  of  a  mile,   and  is   contained 
within  very  high  banks,  clofe  under  which 
the  veffels  may  ride.      It  holds  4  fathom 
water   at    high  tide    for  25   miles    above 
York  to  the  mouth  of  Poropotank,  where 
the  river  is  a  mile  and  a   half  wide,   and 
the  channel  only   75  fathom,    and  paffing 
under  a  hio;h  bank.      At  the  confluence  of 
Pafnunkey  and  Mattaponyy   it  is  reduced  to 
3    fathom     depth,     which    continues     up 
Pamunkey    to    Cumberland,     where    the 
width  is  100  yards,    and  up  Mattapony  to 
within  2  miles  of  Frazer's  ferry,  where  it 
becomes  24  fathom  deep,  and  holds   that 
about  five  miles.  Pamunkey  is  then  capable 
of  navigation  for  loaded  flats  to  Brockman's 
bridge,   fifty  miles  above  Hanover  town, 
and  Mattapony  to   Downer's  bridge,  70 
miles  above  its  mouth. 
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Piankatanky   the  little  rivers  making  out 
of  Mohjack  Bay   and  thofe   of  the    Eajiern 
Jloorey  receive  only  very  fmall  veflels,   and 
thefe  can  but  enter  them. 

Rappahannock  affords  4  fathom  water  to 
Hobb's  hole,  and  2  fathom  from  thence  to 
Frederickfburg. 

Patoivmac  is  74.  miles  wide  at  the  mouth; 
44  at  Nomony  bay;  3  at  Aquia;  li.  at 
Hallowing  point;  i^  at  Alexandria.  Its 
foundings  are,  7  fathom  at  the  mouth;  5 
at  St  George's  ifland ;  41-  at  Lower  Mat- 
chodic;  3  at  Swan's  point,  and  thence  up 
to  Alexandria;  thence  10  feet  water  to 
the  falls,  which  are  1 3  miles  above  Alex- 
andria. Thefe  falls  are  15  miles  in 
length,  and  of  very  great  defcent,  and 
the  navigation  above  them  for  batteaux 
and  canoes,  is  fo  much  interrupted  as  to 
be  Uttle  ufed.  It  is,  however,  ufed  in  a 
fmall  degree  up  the  Cohongoronta  branch 
as  far  as  fort  Cumberland,  which  was  at 
the  mouth  of  Willis's  creek;  and  is  ca- 
pable, at  no  great  expence,  of  being  ren- 
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dered  very  pra6ticable.  The  Shenandoah 
branch  interlocks  with  James  river  about 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  may  perhaps  in  fu- 
ture be  opened. 

The  MifTif^pi  vi^ill  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal channels  of  future  commerce  for  the 
country  weftward  of  the  AUeghaney. 
From  the  mouth  of  this  river  to  where 
it  receives  the  Ohio,  is  looo  miles  by  wa- 
ter, but  only  500  by  land,  paffing  through 
the  Chickafaw  country.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the  Miflburi,  is 
230  miles  by  water,  and  140  by  land, 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
river,  is  about  25  miles.  The  Miflifipi, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Miflburi,  is  al- 
ways muddy,  and  abounding  with  fand 
bars,  which  frequently  change  their  places. 
However,  it  carries  15  feet  water  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  place  it  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide, 
and  thence  to  Kafkafkia  from  one  mile  to 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide.  Its  current 
is  fo  rapid,  that  it  never  can  be  flemmed 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  alone,  adling  on 
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fails.  Any  veffel,  however,  navigated 
with  oars,  may  come  up  at  any  time,  and 
receive  much  aid  from  the  wind.  A  bat- 
teau  pafles  from  the  mouth  of  Ohio  to 
the  mouth  of  Miffifipi  in  three  weeks, 
and  is  from  two  to  three  months  getting 
up  again.  During  its  floods,  which  are 
periodical  as  thofe  of  the  Nile,  the  largeft 
veflels  may  pafs  down  it,  if  their  fteerage 
can  be  infured.  Thefe  floods  begin  in 
April,  and  the  river  returns  into  its  banks 
early  in  Auguft.  The  inundation  extends 
further  on  the  weftern  than  eafl:ern  fide, 
covering  the  lands  in  fome  places  for  50 
miles  from  its  banks;  Above  the  mouth 
of  the  Miflburi,  it  becomes  much  fuch  a 
river  as  the  Ohio,  like  it  clear,  and  gen- 
tle in  its  current,  not  quite  fo  wide,  the 
period  of  its  floods  nearly  the  fame,  but 
not  rifmg  to  fo  great  a  height.  The 
jftreets  of  the  village  at  Cohoes  are  not 
more  than  10  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  water,  and  yet  were  never 
overflowed.  Its  bed  deepens  every  year. 
Cohoes,  in  the  memory  of  many  people 
now  living,   was  infulated  by  every  flood 
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of  the  river.  What  was  the  eaftern  chan- 
nel has  now  become  a  lake,  9  miles  in 
length  and  one  in  width,  into  which  the 
river  at  this  day  never  flows.  This  river 
yields  turtle  of  a  pecuUar  kind,  perch,  trout, 
gar,  pike,  mullets,  herrings,  carp,  fpatula-fifh 
of  5olb.  weight,  cat-fifti  of  loolb.  weight, 
buiFalo  fifh,  and  fturgeon.  Aligators  or 
crocodiles  have  been  feen  as  high  up  as  the 
Acanfas.  It  alfo  abounds  in  herons, 
cranes,  ducks,  brant,  geefe,  and  fwans. 
Its  paflage  is  commanded  by  a  fort  efta- 
bliflied  by  this  flate,  five  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Ohio,  and  ten  miles  above  the 
Carolina  boundary. 

The  Miflburi,  fmce  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  Illinois  and  Northern  branches  of  the 
Ohio,  fmce  the  ceflion  to  Congrefs,  are  no 
longer  within  our  limits.  Yet  having  been 
fo  heretofore,  and  ftill  opening  to  us 
channels  of  extenfive  communication  with 
the  weftern  and  north-weftern  country, 
they  ihall  be  noted  in  their  order. 

The  MiJJouri  is,  in  facl,  the  principal 
river,   contributing  more  to  the    common 
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ftream  than  does  the  Miffifipi,  even  after 
its  jundion  with  the  Illinois.  It  is  re- 
markably cold,  muddy  and  rapid.  Its 
overflowings  are  confiderable.  They 
happen  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  Their  commencement  being  fo 
much  later  than  thofe  of  the  Miffifipi, 
would  induce  a  belief  than  the  fources  of 
thjg  MifTouri,  are  northward  of  thofe  of 
the  Miffifipi,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the 
cold  increafes  again  with  the  afcent  of  the 
land  from  the  Miffifipi  weftwardly.  That 
this  afcent  is  great,  is  proved  by  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  river.  Six  miles  above  the 
mouth  it  is  brought  within  the  compafs  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile's  width:  yet  the 
Spanifh  merchants  at  Pancore,  or  St. 
Louis,  fay  they  go  two  thoufand  miles  up 
it.  It  heads  far  weft  ward  of  the  Rio 
Norte,  or  North  River.  There  is,  in 
the  villages  of  Kafkafkia,  Cohoes  and  St. 
Vincennes,  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of 
plate,  faid  to  have  been  plundered  during 
the  laft  war  by  the  Indians  from  the 
churches  and  private  houfes  of  Santa  Fe, 
on  the  North  river,   and  brought  to  the 
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villages    for    fale.     From    the    mouth  of 
Ohio  to  Santa  Fe  are  forty  days  journey, 
or  about  iooo  miles.    What  is  the  fliorteft 
diftance  between  the  navigable  waters  of 
the    Miflburi,    and    thofe    of    the    North 
river,   or  how  far,   this  is  navigable  above 
Santa  Fe,   I  could    never    learn.      From 
Santa  Fe   to  its   mouth  in   the    Gulph    of 
Mexico  is  about  1200  miles.      The  road 
from  New  Orleans  to  Mexico   croffes  this 
river  at  the  poft  of  Rio  Norte,  800  miles 
below    Santa  Fe:  and  from   this  poft   to 
New  Orleans  is  about  1200  miles;   thus 
making  2000  miles  between  Santa  Fe  and 
New  Orleans,    pafling  down   the    North 
river,   Red    river    and   Miffifipi;   whereas 
it  is  2230  through  the   Miffburi  and  Miffi- 
fipi.     From  the  fame  poft  of  Rio  Norte, 
paffing   near  the  muies  of  La  Sierra  and 
Laiguana,   which  are  between  the   North 
river   and  the  river  Salina   to  Sartilla,   is 
375  miles;   and  from   thence,   paffing  the 
mines  of  Charcas,   Zaccatecas  and  Potofi, 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  is  375  miles;  in  all, 
1550  miles  from  Santa  Fe  to   the  city. of 
Mexico.     From  New  Orleans  to  the  city 
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of  Mexico  is  about  1950  miles:  the  roads 
after  fetting  out  from  the  Red  river,  near 
Natchitoches,  keepuig  generally  parallel 
with  the  coaft,  and  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  it,    till  it  enters  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  Illinois  is  a  fine  river,  clear,  gentle, 
and  without  rapids;  infomuch  that  it  is 
navigable  forbatteaux  to  its  fource.  From 
thence  is  a  portage  of  two  miles  only  to 
the  Chickago,  which  affords  a  batteau 
navigation  of  1 6  miles  to  its  entrance  into 
lake  Michigan.  The  IlUnois,  about  10 
miles  above  its  mouth,  is  300  yards  wide. 

The  KaPiofkia  is  100  yards  wide  at  its 
entrance  into  the  MilFifipi,  and  preferves 
that  breadth  to  the  Buffalo  plains,  70 
miles  above.  So  far  alfo  it  is  navigable 
for  loaded  batteaux,  and  perhaps  much 
further.     It  ^s  not  rapid. 

The  Ohio  is  the  mod  beautiful  river  on 
earth.  Its  current  gentle,  waters  clear, 
and  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks 
and  rapids,  a  fingle  iiiftance  only  excepted. 
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It  is  i.  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pit: 

4 

500  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway : 

I  mile  and  25  poles  at  Louifville: 

;^  of  a  mile  on  the  rapids,  three  or  four 
miles  below  Louifville: 

f  a  mile  where  the  low  country  begins, 
which  is  20  miles  above  Green  river: 

IJL  at  the  receipt  of  the  Taniffee: 

And  a  mile  wide  at  the  mouth. 

Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its 
meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchins,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  Fort  Pitt 


To  Log^s  town 
Big  Bearer  creek 
Little  Bea'uer  creek 
Tellow  creek 
Two  creeks 
Long  reach 
End  Long  reach 
Muskingum 
Little  Kanhaway 
Hockhocking 
Great  Kanhaway 
Guiandot 
Sandy  creek 
Sioto 


18i 

254. 

16 

821. 

48.^ 


Little  Miami 
Licking  creek 
Great  Miami 
Big  Bones 
Kentucky 
Rapids 
Low  country 
Buffalo  river 
Wabash 
Big  Caije 
Shawanee  riwr 
Cherokee  river 
Massac 
Missisipi 


126^ 
8 

2  6| 

3  2^ 
44.1. 
77^ 

\55\ 
64^ 

5^1 

IS 

11 

46 
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In  common  winter  and  fpring  tides  it 
affords  15  feet  water  to  Louifville,  10  feet 
to  Le  Tane's  rapids,   40  miles  above  the 
mouth    of   the   Great   Kanhaway,    and   a 
fufficiency  at  all   times  for  light  batteaux 
and  canoes  to  Fort  Pitt.      The  rapids  are 
in    latitude    38^  8\      The   inundations  of 
this  river  begin   about  the  laft  of  March, 
and  fubfide  in  July.      During   thefe  a  firft 
rate   man  of   war  may  be   carried    from 
Louifville  to   New  Orleans,  if  the  fudden 
turns  of  the  river   and  the  ftrength  of  its 
current  will  admit  a  fafe  fteerage.      The 
rapids  at  Louifville  defcend  about  30  feet 
in  a  length  of  a  mile  and   a  half.      The 
bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  folid  rock,  and 
is  divided  by  an  ifland  into    two  branches, 
the  fouthern  of  which  is  about  200  yards 
wide,    and  is  dry  four  months  in  the  year. 
The  bed  of  the  northren  branch  is  worn 
into  channels  by  the  conftant  courfe  of  the 
water,   and  attrition  of  the  pebble   ftones 
carried  on  with  that,  fo  as   to  be  paffable 
for  batteaux   through  the  greater  part  of 
the    year.     Yet    it   is    thought    that   the 
fouthern    arm    may   be   the   moft    ealily 
D 
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opened  for  conftant  navigation.  The 
rife  of  the  waters  in  thefe  rapids  does  not 
exceed  lo  or  12  feet.  A  part  of  this 
ifland  is  fo  high  as  to  have  been  never 
overflowed,  and  to  command  the  fettle- 
ment  at  Louifville,  which  is  oppofite  to  it. 
The  fort,  however,  is  fituated  at  the  head 
of  the  falls.  The  ground  on  the  fouth  fide 
rifes  very  gradually. 

The  Tanijfee,  Cherokee  or  Hogohege 
river  is  600  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  ^  of 
a  mile  at  the  mouth  of  Holfton,  and  200 
yards  at  Chotee,  which  is  20  miles  above 
Holfton,  and  300  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Taniflee.  This  river  crofles  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  Virginia,  58  miles 
from  the  Miffifipi.  Its  current  is  mode- 
rate. It  is  navigable  for  loaded  boats  of 
any  burden  to  the  Mufcle  flioals,  where 
the  river  pafles  through  the  Cumberland 
mountain.  Thefe  Ihoals  are  6  or  8  miles 
long,  paflable  downwards  for  loaded 
canoes,  but  not  upwards,  unlefs  there  be 
a  fwell  in  the  river.  Above  thefe  the 
navigation  for  loaded  canoes  and  batteaux 
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continues  to  the  Long  ifland.  This  river 
has  its  inundations  alfo.  Above  the  Chick- 
amogga  towns  is  a  whirlpool  called  the 
Sucking-pot,  which  takes  in  trunks  of 
trees  or  boats,  and  throws  them  out  again 
half  a  mile  below^  It  is  avoided  by  keep- 
ing very  clofe  to  the  bank,  on  the  South 
fide.  There  are  but  a  few  miles  portage 
between  a  branch  of  this  river  and  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  river  Mobile, 
which  runs  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

Cumberland^  or  Shawanee  river,  inter- 
fedls  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
North  CaroHna  67  miles  from  the  Miffifipi, 
and  again  198  miles  from  the  fame  river, 
a  little  above  the  entrance  of  Obey's  river 
into  the  Cumberland.  Its  Clear  fork 
croffes  the  fame  boundary  about  300  miles 
from  the  Miffifipi.  Cumberland  is  a  very 
gentle  ftream,  navigable  for  loaded  bat- 
teaux  800  miles,  without  interruption; 
then  intervene  fome  rapids  of  15  miles  in 
length,  after  which  it  is  again  navigable 
70  miles  upwards,  which  brings  you  with- 
in 10  miles  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 
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It  is  about  1 20  yards  wide  through  its 
whole  courfe,  from  the  head  of  its  naviga- 
tion to  its  mouth. 

The  Wahajh  is  a  very  beautiful   river, 
400  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  300  at 
St.   Vincennes,   which  is  a  poft  100  miles 
above  the  mouth,  in  a  direct  line.      With- 
in this  fpace   there   are  two  fmall  rapids, 
which  give  very  little  obfl:ru6lion   to  the 
navigation.      It  is  400   yards  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  navigable  30  leagues  upwards 
for    canoes  and  fmall  boats.      From    the 
mouth  of  Maple  river  to  that  of  Eel  river 
is  about  80  miles  in  a  diredl  line,  the  river 
continuing  navigable,  and  from  one  to  two 
hundred  yards  in  width.      The  Eel  river  is 
150  yards  wide,   and  affords  at  all  times 
navigation    for    periaguas,    to    within    18 
miles  of  the   Miami   of  the  Lake.      The 
"Wabafli,   from  the  mouth  of  Eel  river  to 
Little  river,  a  diftance  of  50  miles  direft, 
is  interrupted    with   frequent   rapids  and 
flioals,   which  obftruft  the  navigation,  ex- 
cept in  a  fwell.      Little  river  aifords  na- 
vigation during  a  fwell  to  within  3  miles 
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of  the  Miami,  which  thence  affords  a 
fimilar  navigation  into  Lake  Erie,  loa 
miles  diftant  in  a  direft  Une.  The  Wa- 
bafti  overflows  periodically  in  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Ohio,  and  in  fome  places 
two  leagues  from  its  banks. 

Green  River  is  navigable  for  loaded  bat- 
teaux  at  all  times  50  miles  upwards;  but 
it  is  then  interrupted  by  impaffable  rapids, 
above  which  the  navigation  again  com- 
mences, and  continues  good  30  or  40 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  Barren  river. 

Kentucky  River  is  90  yards  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  alfo  at  Boonfborough,  80  miles 
above.  It  affords  a  navigation  for  loaded 
batteaux  180  miles  in  a  dired  line,  in  the 
winter  tides. 

^  The  Great  Miami  of  the  Ohio,  is  20a 
yards  wide  at  the  mouth.  At  the  Piccawee 
towns,  75  miles  above,  it  is  reduced  to  30 
yards;  it  is,  neverthelefs,  navigable  for 
loaded  canoes  50  miles  above  thefe  towns. 
The  portage  from  its  weftern  branch  into 
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the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  is  5  miles;  that 
from  its  eaftern  branch  into  Sandulky  river, 
is  of  9  miles. 

Salt  River  is  at  all  times  navigable  for 
loaded  batteaux  70  or  80  miles.  It  is  80 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  keeps  that 
w^idth  to  its  fork,  25  miles  above. 

The  Little  Miami  of  the  Ohio,  is  60  or 
70  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  60  miles  to 
its  fource,  and  affords  no  navigation. 

The  Sioto  is  250  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  which  is  in  latitude  38*"  22^  and 
at  the  Saltlick  towns,  200  miles  above 
the  mouth,  it  is  yet  100  yards  wide.  To 
thefe  towns  it  is  navigable  for  loaded 
batteaux,  and  its  eaftern  branch  affords 
navigation  almoft  to  its  fource. 

Great  Sandy  River  is  about  fixty  yards 
wide,  and  navigable  fixty  miles  for  loaded 
batteaux. 

Guiandot  is  about  the  width  of  the 
river    laft    mentioned,    but  is   more    ra- 
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pid.     It  may  be  navigated  by  canoes  60 
miles. 

The  Great  Kanhaway  is  a  river  of  con- 
fiderable  note  for  the  fertiUty  of  its  lands, 
and  ftill  more,  as  leading  towards  the  head 
waters  of  James  river.  Neverthelefs,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  its  great  and  numer- 
ous rapids  will  admit  a  navigation,  but  at 
an  expence  to  which  it  will  require  ages 
to  render  its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great 
obftacles  begin  at  what  are  called  the 
Great  Falls,  90  miles  above  the  mouth, 
below  which  are  only  five  or  fix  rapids, 
and  thefe  paffable,  with  fome  difficulty, 
even  at  low  water.  From  the  falls  to 
the  mouth  of  Greenbriar  is  100  miles, 
and  thence  to  the  lead  mines  120.  It  is 
280  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Hockhocking  is  80  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  yields  navigation  for  loaded 
batteaux  to  the  Prefs-place,  60  miles  above 
its  mouth. 

The  Little  Kanhaway  is  150  yards  wude 
at  the  mouth.    It  yields  a  navigation  of 
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lo  miles  only.  Perhaps  its  northern  branch 
called  Junius's  creek,  which  interlocks  with 
the  weftern  of  Monongahela,  may  one 
day  admit  a  fhorter  paffage  from  the  lat- 
ter into  the  Ohio. 

The  Mnjlingum  is  280  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  200  yards  at  the  lower  Indian 
towns,  150  miles  upwards.  It  is  navigable 
for  fmall  batteaux  to  within  one  mile  of  a 
navigable  part  of  Cayahoga  river,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Erie. 

At  Fort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  lofes  its 
name,  branching  into  the  Monongahela 
and  AUeghaney. 

The  Monongahela  is  400  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth.  From  thence  is  12  ar  15 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany,  where 
it  is  300  yards  wide.  Thence  to  Red- 
ftone  by  water  is  50  miles,  by  land  30. 
Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river  by 
water  40  miles,  by  land  28,  the  width 
continuing  at  300  yards,  and  the  naviga- 
tion good  for  bq^ts.     Thence  the  width 
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is  about  200  yards   to  the  vveflern  fork, 
50  miles   higher,   and  the   navigation  fre- 
quently    interrupted    by    rapids,     which 
however   with  a  fwell  of    two   or  three 
feet  become   very  paffable  for  boats.      It 
then   admits  light   boats,    except    in    dry 
feafons,    65  miles  further  to  the  head  of 
Tygart's    valley,    prefenting     only    fome 
fmall  rapids   and  falls  of  one  or  two  feet 
perpendicular,    and  leflening  in  its  width 
to    20  yards.      The  Wejlern  fork  is  navi- 
gable in  the  winter    10   or    15    miles   to- 
wards the  northern  of  the  Little  Kanha- 
way,    and    will    admit    a    good    waggon 
road  to  it.      The  Yahoganey  is  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  this  river.      It  pafles  through 
the    Laurel     mountain,     about    30    miles 
from   its  mouth;   is  fo  far  from   300    to 
150  yards  wdde,  and  the  navigation  much 
obftrufted  in  dry  weather  by  rapids  and 
flioals.      In  its  paffage  through  the  moun- 
tain it  makes  very  great  falls,    admitting 
no  navigation  for  10  miles  to  the  Turkey 
Foot.      Thence    to    the    Great    Croifing, 
about  20  miles,   it  is  again  navigable,  ex- 
cept in  dry  feafons,   and  at  this  place  is 
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200  yards  wide.  The  fources  of  this 
river  are  divided  from  thofe  of  the  Pa- 
towmac  by  the  AUeghaney  mountain. 
From  the  falls,  where  it  interfefts  the 
Laurel  mountain,  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
the  head  of  the  navigation  on  the  Pa- 
towmac,  is  40  miles  of  very  mountainous 
road.  Wills's  creek,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  was  Fort  Cumberland,  is  30  or  40 
yards  wide,  but  affords  no  navigation  as 
yet.  Cheat  river,  another  confiderable 
branch  of  the  Monongahela,  is  200  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  100  yards  at  the 
Diinkards^  fettlement,  50  miles  higher.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry  fea- 
fons.  The  boundary  between  Virginia 
and  Pennfylvania  crofles  it  about  3  or  4 
miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  j4lleghaney  river,  with  a  flight  fwell, 
affords  navigation  for  light  batteaux  to 
Venango,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek, 
where  it  is  200  yards  wide,  and  is  prac- 
tifed  even  to  Le  Boeuf,  from  whence  there 
is  a  portage  of  15  miles  to  Prefque  Ifle 
on  the  Lake  Erie. 
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The  country  watered  by  the  Miflifipi 
and  its  eaftern  branches,  conftitutes  five- 
eighths  of  the  United  States,  two  of  which 
five-eighths  are  occupied  by  the  Ohio  and 
its  waters:  the  refiduary  ftreams  which 
run  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  St.  Laurence,  water  the 
remaining  three-eighths. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjed:  of  the  wef- 
tern  waters,  we  will  take  a  view  of  their 
principal  connexions  with  the  Atlantic. 
Thefe  are  three;  the  Hudfon's  river,  the 
Patowmac,  and  the  Miflifipi  itfelf.  Down 
the  laft  will  pafs  all  heavy  commodities. 
But  the  navigation  through  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  is  fo  dangerous,  and  that  up  the 
Miflifipi  fo  difficult  and  tedious,  that  it  is 
thought  probable  that  European  merchan- 
dize will  not  return  through  that  channel* 
It  is  mofl:  likely  that  flour,  timber,  and 
other  heavy  articles  will  be  floated  on 
rafts,  which  will  themfelves  be  an  article 
for  fale  as  well  as  their  loading,  the  na- 
vigators returning  by  land  or  in  light 
batteaux.      There    will    therefore    be    a 
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competition  between  the  Hudfon  and  Pa- 
towmac  rivers  for  the  refidue  of  the 
commerce  of  all  the  country  weflward 
of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  waters  of  the  lakes, 
of  the  Ohio,  and  upper  parts  of  the  Mif- 
fifipi.  To  go  to  New-York,  that  part 
of  the  trade  wiiich  comes  from  the  lakes 
or  their  waters  muft  firft  be  brought  into 
Lake  Erie.  Between  Lake  Superior  and 
its  waters  and  Huron  are  the  rapids  of  St. 
Mary,  which  will  permit  boats  to  pafs, 
but  not  larger  vefTels.  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan  afford  communication  with  Lake 
Erie  by  veflels  of  8  feet  draught.  That 
^art  of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the 
waters  of  the  Miflifipi  muft  pafs  from 
them  through  fome  portage  into  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lakes.  The  portage  from  the 
Illinois  river  into  a  water  of  Michigan  is 
of  one  mile  only.  From  the  Wabafh, 
Miami,  Muikingum,  or  Alleghaney,  are 
portages  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie, 
of  from  one  to  15  miles.  When  the 
commodities  are  brought  into,  and  have 
pafTed  through  Lake  Erie,  there  is  be- 
tween that  and  Ontario  an  interruption 
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by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  where  the  port- 
age is  of  8  miles ;  and  between  Ontario 
and  the  Hudfon's  river  are  portages  at  the 
falls  of  Onondago,  a  little  above  Ofwego, 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  from  Wood  creek 
to  the  Mohawks  river  two  miles;  at  the 
little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river  half  a 
mile,  and  from  Schenedady  to  Albany  i6 
miles.  Befides  the  increafe  of  expence 
occafioned  by  frequent  change  of  carriage, 
there  is  an  increafed  rifk  of  pillage  pro- 
duced by  committing  merchandize  to  a 
greater  number  of  hands  fucceffively. 
The  Patowmac  offers  itfelf  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumftances.  For  the  trade  of 
the  lakes  and  their  waters  weftward  of 
Lake  Erie,  when  it  fliall  have  entered 
that  lake,  it  muft  coaft  along  its  fouthern 
ftiore,  on  account  of  the  number  and  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbours;  the  northren, 
though  fhorteft,  having  few  harbours,  and 
thefe  unfafe.  Having  reached  Cayahoga; 
to  proceed  on  to  New- York  it  will  have 
825  miles  and  five  portages;  whereas  it  is 
but  425  miles  to  Alexandria,  its  empo- 
rium on    the   Patowmac,  if  it  turns  into 
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the  Cayahoga,  and  paffes  through  that. 
Big-beaver,  Ohio,  Yohoganey,  (or  Mo- 
nongahela  and  Cheat)  and  Patowmac, 
and  there  are  but  two  portages;  the  firft 
of  which  between  Cayahoga  and  Beaver 
may  be  removed  by  uniting  the  fources  of 
thefe  waters,  which  are  lakes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other,  and  in  a  cham- 
paign country;  the  other  from  the  waters 
of  Ohio  to  Patowmac  will  be  from  15 
to  40  miles,  according  to  the  trouble 
which  ihall  be  taken  to  approach  the  two 
navigations.  For  the  trade  of  the  Ohio, 
or  that  which  Ihall  come  into  it  from  its 
own  waters  or  the  Miflifipi,  it  is  nearer 
through  the  Patowmac  to  Alexandria  than 
to  New- York  by  580  miles,  and  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  one  portage  only.  There  is 
another  circumftance  of  difference  too. 
The  lakes  themfelves  never  freeze,  but 
the  communications  between  them  freeze, 
and  the  Hudfon's  river  is  itfelf  Ihut-up  by 
the  ice  three  months  in  the  year;  where- 
as the  channel  to  the  Chefapeak  leads  di- 
reftly  into  a  warmer  climate.  The  fouth- 
crn  parts  of  it  very  rarely  freeze  at  all. 
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and  whenever  the  northren  do,  it  is  fo 
near  the  fources  of  the  rivers,  that  the 
frequent  iflioods  to  which  they  are  there 
liable,  break  up  the  ice  immediately,  fo 
that  veflels  may  pafs  through  the  whole 
winter,  fubjeft  only  to  accidental  and 
fhort  delays.  Add  to  all  this,  that  in 
cafe  of  a  war  with  our  neighbours,  the 
Anglo-Americans  or  the  Indians,  the  route 
to  New-York  becomes  a  frontier  through 
almofl:  its  whole  length,  and  all  commerce 
through  it  ceafes  from  that  moment.  But 
the  channel  to  New- York  is  already 
known  to  pradiice;  whereas  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Patowmac, 
and  the  great  falls  of  the  latter,  are  yet 
to  be  cleared  of  their  fixed  obftruc- 
tions.      (A.) 


QUERY     III. 

A  NOTICE  of  the  beft  Sea-ports  of  the 
ftate,  and  how  big  are  the  veflels  they 
can  receive? 

Having  no  ports  but  our  rivers  and 
creeks,  this  ^lery  has  been  anfwered  under 
the  preceeding  one. 


QUERY     IV. 
A  NOTICE  of  its  Mountains? 

For  the  particular  geography  of  our 
mountains  I  muft  refer  to  Fry  and  Jeffer- 
fon^s  map  of  Virgininia;  and  to  Evanses 
analyfis  of  his  map  of  America,  for  a 
more  philofophical  view  of  them  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other  work.  It  is 
worthy  notice,  that  our  mountains  are 
not  foiitary  and  fcattered  confufedly  over 
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the  face  of  the   country;  but    that  they 
commence   at  about   150  miles  from  the 
fea-coaft,    are   difpofed   in  ridges  one  be- 
hind another,  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  fea-coaft,    though  rather   approaching 
it  as  they  advance  north-eaftwardly.     To 
the    fouth-weft,   as  the   trad:  of   country 
between  the  fea-coaft  and  the  Miffifipi  be- 
comes narrower,   the  mountains  converge 
into    a    fingle    ridge,    which,     as    it    ap- 
proaches  the    Gulph  of  Mexico,  fubfides 
into  plain  country,   and  gives  rife  to  fome 
of  the  waters  of  that  gulph,  and  particu- 
larly to   a  river  called  the  Apalachicola, 
probably  from   the   Apalachies,   an  Indian 
nation  formerly   refiding    on    it.      Hence 
the  mountains  giving  rife  to  that  river, 
and  feen  from  its  various  parts,   were  cal- 
led the  Apalachian    mountains,    being  in 
fa£t  the   end   or  termination   only  of  the 
great  ridges  paffing  through  the  continent. 
European  geographers  however  extended 
the  name  northwardly  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains extended;  fome  giving  it,  after  their 
feparation    into    different    ridges,   to    the 

Blue  ridge,   others  to  the  North   moun- 
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tain,  others  to  the  AUeghaney,  others  to 
the  Laurel  ridge,  as  may  be  feen  in  their 
different  maps.  But  the  faft  I  beUeve  is, 
that  none  of  thefe  ridges  were  ever  known 
by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants,  either 
native  or  emigrant,  but  as  they  faw  them 
fo  called  in  European  maps.  In  the  fame 
direction  generally  are  the  veins  of  lime- 
ftone,  coal,  and  other  minerals  hitherto 
difcovered :  and  fo  range  the  falls  of  our 
great  rivers.  But  the  courfes  of  the  great 
rivers  are  at  right  angles  with  thefe. 
James  and  Patowmac  penetrate  through 
all  the  ridges  of  mountains  eaftward  of 
the  AUeghaney;  that  is  broken  by  no  wa- 
ter courfe.  It  is  in  faft  the  fpine  of  the 
country  between  the  Atlantic  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Miffifipi  and  St.  Laurence  on  the 
other.  The  paffage  of  the  Patowmac 
through  the  Blue  ridge  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  ftupendous  fcenes  in  nature. 
You  {land  on  a  very  high  point  of  land. 
On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah, 
having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  an  hundred  miles  to  feek  a  vent. 
On  your  left  approaches  the  Patowmac, 
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in  quell:  of  a  paflage  alfo.  In  the  moment 
of  their  jundion  they  rufh  together  againft 
the  mountain,  rend  it  afunder,  and  pafs 
off  to  the  fea.  The  firft  glance  of  this 
fcene  hurries  our  fenfes  into  the  opinion, 
that  this  ea»^th  has  been  created  in  time, 
that  the  mountains  were  formed  firft,  that 
the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards,  that 
in  this  place  particularly  they  have  been 
dammed  up  by  the  Blue  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, and  have  formed  an  ocean  which 
filled  the  whole  valley;  that  continuing 
to  rife  they  have  at  length  broken  over  at 
this  fpot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain 
down  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe.  The 
piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  ,  but  particu- 
larly on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks 
of  their  difrupture  and  avulfion  from  their 
beds  by  the  moft  powerful  agents  of  na- 
ture, corroborate  the  impreffion.  But 
the  diftant  finifhing  which  nature  has  given 
to  the  pidure,  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
rafter.  It  is  a  true  contraft  to  the  fore- 
ground. It  is  as  placid  and  delightful, 
as  that  is  wild  and  tremendous.  For  the 
mountain  being  cloven  afunder,  fhe  pre- 
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fents  to  your  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a 
fmall  catch  of  fmoothe  blue  horizon,  at 
an  infinite  diftance  in  the  plain  country, 
inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and 
tuniuh  roaring  around,  to  pafs  through 
the  breach  and  participate  of  the  cahii  be- 
low. Here  the  eye  ultimately  compofes 
itfelf;  and  that  way  too  the  road  happens 
actually  to  lead.  You  crofs  the  Patow- 
mac  above  the  juftion,  pafs  along  its  fide 
through  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  for 
three  miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hang- 
ing in  fragments  over  you,  and  within 
about  20  miles  reach  Fredricktown,  and 
the  fine  country  round  tliat.  This  fcene 
is  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic. 
Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have 
paffed  their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles, 
and  have  never  been  to  furvey  thefe  mo- 
numents of  a  war  between  rivers  and 
mountains,  which  mufl  have  fhaken  the 
earth  itfelf  to  its  centre.    (B.) 

The  height  of  our  mountains  has  not 
yet  been  eftimated  with   any  degree    of 
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exadnefs.  The  Alleghaney  being  the 
great  ridge  whicli  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  from  thofe  of  the  Miffifipi, 
its  fummit  is  doubtlefs  more  elevated 
above  the  ocean  than  that  of  any  other 
mountain.  But  its  relative  height,  com- 
pared with  the  bafe  on  which  it  flands,  is 
not  fo  great  as  that  of  fome  others,  the 
country  riling  behind  the  fucceflive  ridges 
like  the  fleps  of  flairs.  The  mountains 
of  the  Blue  rido;e,  and  of  thefe  the  Peaks 
of  Otter,  are  thought  to  be  of  a  greater 
height,  meafured  from  their  bafe,  than 
any  others  in  our  country,  and  perhaps 
in  North  America,  From  data,  which 
may  found  a  tolerable  conjefture,  we  fup- 
pofe  the  higheft  peak  to  be  about  4000 
feet  perpendicular,  which  is  not  a  fifth 
part  of  the  height  of  the  mountains  of 
South  America,  nor  one  third  of  the 
height  which  would  be  neceffary  in  our 
latitude  to  preferve  ice  in  the  open  air 
unmelted  through  the  year.  The  ridge 
of  mountains  next  beyond  the  Blue  ridge, 
called  by  us  the  North  mountain,  is  of  the 
greateft   extent;  for  which    reafon    they 
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were  named  by  the  Indians  the  Endlefs 
mountains. 

A  fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  Pumice, 
found  floating  on  the  Miflifipi,  has  induced 
a  conjefture,  that  there  is  a  volcano  on 
fome  of  its  waters:  and  as  thefe  are 
moftly  known  to  their  fources,  except  the 
Miflburi,  our  expedations  of  verifying 
the  conjecture  would  of  courfe  be  led  to 
the  mountains  which  divide  the  waters  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf  from  thofe  of  the  South 
Sea;  but  no  volcano  having  ever  yet  been 
known  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  we 
muft  rather  fuppofe  that  this  floating  fub- 
ftance has  been  erroneoufly  deemed  Pu- 
mice. 


QUERY     V. 
Its  Cafcades  and  Caverns? 

The  only  remarkable  Cafcade  in  this 
country,  is  that  of  the  Falling  Spring  in 
Augufta.  It  is  a  water  of  James'  river, 
where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river,  rifing 
in  the  warm  fpring  mountains,  about  twen- 
ty miles  fouth  weft  of  the  warm  fpring, 
and  flowing  into  that  valley.  About  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  fource,  it  falls 
over  a  rock  200  feet  into  the  valley  be- 
low. The  flieet  of  water  is  broken  in  its 
breadth  by  the  rock,  in  two  or  three 
places,  but  not  at  all  in  its  height.  Be- 
tween the  flieet  and  the  rock,  at  the  bot- 
tom, you  may  walk  acrofs  dry.  This 
catarad  will  bear  no  comparifon  with 
that  of  Niagara,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
water  cojiipofing  it;  the  flieet  being  only 
12  or  15  feet  wide  above,  and  fomewhat 
more  fpread  below;  but  it  is  half  as  high 
again,  the  latter  being  only  156  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  menfuration  made  by  order 
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of  M.  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Canada, 
and  130  according  to  a  more  recent  ac- 
count. 

In  the  lime-done  country,  there  are 
many  caverns  of  very  confiderable  extent. 
The  mofi:  noted  is  called  Madifon's  Cave, 
and  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Blue  ridge, 
near  the  interfeftion  of  the  Rockingham 
and  Augufta  line  with  the  fouth  fork  of 
the  fouthern  river  of  Shenandoah.  It  is 
in  a  hill  of  about  200  feet  perpendicular 
height,  the  afcent  of  w^hich,  on  one  fide, 
is  fo  fteep,  that  you  may  pitch  a  bifcuit 
from  its  fummit  into  the  river  which 
wafties  its  bafe.  The  entrance  of  the 
cave  is,  in  this  fide,  about  two  thirds  of 
the  way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth 
about  300  feet,  branching  into  fubordi- 
nate  caverns,  fometimes  afcending  a  little^, 
but  more  generally  defcending,  and  at 
length  terminates,  in  two  different  places, 
at  bafons  of  water  of  unknown  extent, 
and  w^hich  I  fhould  judge  to  be  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  water  of  the  river;  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  they  are  formed  by 
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refluent  water  from  that,  becaufe  thev  are 
never  turbid;  becaufe  they  do  not  rife  and 
fall  in  correfpondence  with  that  in  times 
of  flood,  or  of  drought;  and  becaufe  the 
water  is  always  cool.  It  Is  probably  one 
of  the  many  refervoirs  with  which  the 
interior  parts  of  the  earth  are  fuppofed  to 
abound,  and  which  yield  fupplies  to  the 
fountains  of  w^ater,  diftinguifhed  from 
others  only  by  its  being  acceffible.  The 
vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  lime-ftone, 
from  20  to  40  or  50  feet  high,  through 
which  water  is  continually  percolating. 
This,  trickling  down  the  fides  of  the  cave, 
has  incrufted  them  over  in  the  form  of 
elegant  drapery;  and  dripping  from  the 
top  of  the  vault  generates  on  that,  and  on 
the  bafe  below,  ftaladites  of  a  conical 
form,  fome  of  which  have  met,  and  form- 
ed maflive  columns. 

Another  of  thefe  caves  is  near  the  North 
mountain,  in  the  county  of  Frederic,  on 
the  lands  of  Mr.  Zane.  The  entrance 
into  this  is  on  the  top  of  an  extenfive 
ridge.     You  defcend   30  or  40  feet,   as 
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into  a  well,  from  whence  the  cave  then 
extends,  nearly  horizontally,  400  feet 
into  the  earth,  preferving  a  breadth  of 
from  20  to  50  feet,  and  a  height  of  from 
5  to  1 2  feet.  After  entering  this  cave  a 
few  feet,  the  mercury,  which  in  the  open 
air  was  at  50^.  rofe  to  57^".  of  Farenheit's 
thermometer,  anfwering  to  ii''.  of  Reau- 
mur's, and  it  continued  at  that  to  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  the  cave.  The  uniform 
temperature  of  the  cellars  of  the  obfer- 
vatory  of  Paris,  which  are  90  feet  deep, 
and  of  all  fubteraneous  cavities  of  any 
depth,  where  no  chymical  agents  may  be 
fuppofed  to  produce  a  fadtitious  heat,  has 
been  found  to  be  lo*^.  of  Reaumur,  equal 
to  54^-^.  of  Farenheit.  The  temperature 
of  the  cave  above-mentioned  fo  nearly 
correfponds  with  this,  that  the  difference 
may  be  afcribed  to  a  difference  of  inftru- 
ments. 

At  the  Panther  gap,  in  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Cow  and  the 
Calf  pafture,  is  what  is  called  the  Blowing 
cave.     It  is   in  the  fide  of  a  hill,   is  of 
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about  loo  feet  diameter,  and  emits  con- 
ftantly  a  current  of  air,  of  fuch  force,  as 
to  keep  the  weeds  proftrate  to  tiie  dif- 
tance  of  twenty  yards  before  it.  This 
current  is  ftrongeft  in  dry,  frofty  weather, 
and  in  long  fpells  of  rain  weakeft.  Re- 
gular infpirations  and  expirations  of  air, 
by  caverns  and  fifllires,  have  been  proba- 
bly enough  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
them  combined  with  intermitting  foun- 
tains; as  they  muft  of  courfe  inhale  air 
while  their  refervoirs  are  emptying  them- 
felves,  and  again  emit  it  while  they  are 
filling.  But  a  conftant  iflue  of  air,  only 
varying  in  its  force  as  the  weather  is  drier 
or  damper,  will  require  a  new  hypothefis. 
There  is  another  blowing  cave  in  the 
Cumberland  mountain,  about  a  mile  from 
w^here  it  croffes  the  Carolina  line.  All 
we  know  of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  conftant, 

and  that  a  fountain  of  water  ilTues  from  it. 

c 

The  Natural  Bridge^  the  moft  fublime 
of  nature's  works,  though  not  compre- 
hended under  the  prefent  head,  muft  not 
be  pretermitted.     It  is  on  the  afcent  of  a 
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hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  fome  great  convul- 
fion.  Tne  fiflure,  jufl  at  the  bridge,  is, 
by  fome  admeafurements,  270  feet  deep, 
by  others  only  205.  It  is  about  45  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the 
tcpi  this  of  courfe  determines  the  length 
of  the  bridge,  and  its  height  from  the 
water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle,  is  about 
60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  mafs,  at  the  fummit  of 
the  arch,  about  40  feet.  A  part  of  this 
thicknefs  is  conftituted  by  a  cx)at  of  earth, 
which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees. 
The  refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides, 
is  one  folid  rock  of  lime-ftone. — The  arch 
approaches  the  femi-elliptical  form;  but 
the  larger  axis  of  tlie  ellipfis,  which  would 
be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times 
longer  than  the  tranfverfe.  Though  the 
fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome 
parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet 
few  men  have  refolution  to  walk  to  them, 
and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  invo- 
luntarily fall  on  your  hands  and  feet,  creep 
to  the  parapet,   and  peep  over  it.     Look- 
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hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  fome  great  convul- 
fion.  Tne  fiflure,  jufl:  at  the  bridge,  is, 
by  fome  admeafurements,  270  feet  deep, 
by  others  only  205.  It  is  about  45  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the 
top;  this  of  courfe  determines  the  length 
of  the  bridge,  and  its  height  from  the 
water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle,  is  about 
60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  mafs,  at  the  fummit  of 
the  arch,  about  40  feet.  A  part  of  this 
thicknefs  is  conftituted  by  a  cx)at  of  earth, 
which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees. 
The  refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides, 
is  one  fohd  rock  of  lime-ftone. — The  arch 
approaches  the  femi-elliptical  form;  but 
the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipfis,  which  would 
be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times 
longer  than  the  tranfverfe.  Though  the 
fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome 
parts  \vith  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet 
few  men  have  refolution  to  walk  to  them, 
and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  invo- 
luntarily fall  on  your  hands  and  feet,  creep 
to  the  parapet,   and  peep  over  it.     Look- 
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ing  down  from  this  height  about  a  minute, 
gave  me  a  violent  head-ach.  If  the  view 
from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable, 
that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal 
extreme.  It  is  impoffible  for  the  emotions 
arifing  from  the  fublime,  to  be  felt  be- 
yond what  they  are  here:  fo  beautiful  an 
arch,  fo  elevated,  fo  lights  and  fpringing 
as  it  were  up  to  heaven!  the  rapture  of 
the  fpeftator  is  really  indefcribable !  The 
fiflure  continuing  narrow,  deep,  and 
ftreight,  for  a  confiderable  diftance  above 
and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  fliort  but 
very  pleafing  view  of  the  North  mountain 
on  one  fide,  and  Blue  ridge  on  the  other, 
at  the  diftance  each  of  them  of  about 
five  miles.  This  bridge  is  in  the  county 
of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it  has  given 
name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodi- 
ous paflage  over  a  valley,  which  cannot 
be  crofled  elfewhere  for  a  confiderable 
diftance.  The  ftream  palling  under  it 
is  called  Cedar-creek.  It  is  a  water  of 
James'  river,  and  fufficient  in  the  driefl: 
feafons    to    turn  a   grift-mill,   though  its 
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fountain   is    not    more    than    two    miles 
above*^ 


*  Don  Ulloa  mentions  a  break,  fimilar  to  this,  in  the  province  of  An- 
garaez,  in  South  America.  It  is  from  i6  to  22  feet  wide,  iii  feet  deep, 
and  of  1.3  miles  continuance,  Englifh  meafure.  Its  breadth  at  top  is  not 
fen(ibly  greater  than  at  bottom.  But  the  following  fail  is  remarkable,  and 
will  furnifh  fome  light  for  conje£luring  the  probable  origin  of  our  natural 
bridge.  <  EUa  caxa,  6  cauce  efta  cortada  en  pena  viva  con  tanta  preclfion, 
que  las  defigualdades  del  un  lado  entrantes,  correfponden  a  las  del  otro  lado 
falientes,  como  ft  aquella  altura  fe  hubiefe  abieito  exprefameute,  con  fus 
bueltas  y  tortuofidades,  para  dark  tranfito  a  los  aguas  por  entre  los  dos  mural -• 
lones  que  la  forman ;  fiendo  tal  fu  igualdad,  que  li  llegafen  a  juntarfe  fe  en- 
dentarian  uno  con  otro  fin  dexar  hueco.'  Not.  Amer.  II.  §  10.  Don 
Ulloa  "inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  this  channel  has  been  effefted  by  the 
•wearing  of  the  water  which  runs  through  it,  rather  than  that  the  moun- 
tain fhould  have  been  broken  open  by  any  convulfion  of  nature.  But  if 
it  had  been  worn  by  the  running  of  water,  would  not  the  rocks  which 
form  the  fides,  have  been  worn  plane?  or  if,  meeting  in  fome  parts  with 
veins  of  harder  ftone,  the  water  had  left  prominences  on  the  one  fide,  would 
rot  the  fame  caufe  have  fometimes,  or  perhaps  generally,  occafioned  pro- 
minences on  the  other  fide  alfo  ?  Yet  Don  Ulloa  tells  us,  that  on  the  other 
iide  there  are  always  correfponding  cavities,  and  that  thefe  tally  with  the 
prominences  fo  perfedly,  that,  were  the  two  fides  to  come  together,  they 
would  fit  in  all  their  indentures,  without  leaving  any  void.  I  think  that 
this  does  not  refemble  the  effedl  of  running  water,  but  looks  rather  as  if 
the  two  fides  had  parted  afunder.  The  fides  of  the  break,  over  which  is 
the  natural  bridge  of  Virginia,  confifting  of  a  veiny  rock  which  yields  to 
time,  the  correfpondence  between  the  falient  and  re-entering  inequalities, 
if  it  exifted  at  all,  has  now  difappcared.  This  break  has  the  advantage  of 
the  one  defcribed  by  Don  Ulloa  in  its  fineft  circumftance;  no  portion  in 
that  infiance  having  held  together,  during  the  feparation  of  the  ether  parts, 
fo  as  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  abyfs. 
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i\  NOTICE  of  the  mines  and  other  fub- 
terraneous  riches;  its  trees,  plants,  fruits, 
&c. 

I  knew  a  fingle  inftance  of  gold  found 
in  this  ftate.  It  was  interfperfed  in  fmall 
fpecks  through  a  lump  of  ore,  of  about 
four  pounds  weight,  which  yielded  feven- 
teen  pennyweight  of  gold,  of  extraordi- 
nary dudiUty.  This  ore  was  found  on 
the  north  fide  of  Rappahanoc,  about  four 
miles  below  the  falls.  I  never  heard  of 
any  other  indication  of  gold  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  the  great  Kanhaway,  oppofite  to 
the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek,  and  about 
twenty  five  miles  from  our  fouthern  boun- 
dary, in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  are 
mines  of  lead.  The  metal  is  mixed,  fome- 
times  with  earth,  and  fometimes  with  rock, 
which  requires  the  force  of  gunpowder 
to  open  it;  and  is  accompanied  with  a  por- 
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tion  oF  filver,   too  fmall   to  be  worth  re- 
paration  under    any  procefs    hitherto   at- 
tempted there.      The   proportion  yielded 
is  from  50   to  8olb.  of  pure  metal   from 
loolb.   of  wafhed   ore.      The  moft  com- 
mon  is  that  of    60  to  the    loolb.      The 
veins  are  at  fometimes  moft  flattering;  at 
others  they  difappear  fuddenly  and  totally. 
They  enter  the  fide  of  the  hill,    and  pro- 
ceed   horizontally.       Two    of    them    are 
wrought  at  prefent  by  the  public,  the  beft 
of  which   is    100    yards    under  the    hill. 
Thefe  would   employ  about  50  labourers 
to  advantage.     We    have  not,    however, 
more  than  30   generally,  and  thefe  culti- 
vate their   own  corn.      They  have  produ- 
ced 60  tons  of  lead  in  the  year ;  but  the 
general   quantity  is  from    20  to  25   tons. 
The  prefent  furnace  is  a   mile   from  the 
ore  bank,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river.     The  ore  is  firft  waggoned  to  the 
river,   a  quarter  of  a  mile,   then  laden  on 
board  of  canoes,   and  carried   acrofs  the 
river,    which  is    there    about   200    yards 
wide,   and  then  again  taken  into  waggons 
and  carried  to  the  furnace.     This  mode 
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was  originally  adopted,   that  they  might 
avail   themfelves  of  a  good  fituation  on  a 
creek,  for  a  poinding  mill:   but  it  would 
be  eafy  to  have  the  furnace  and  pounding 
mill  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,   whicn 
would  yield  water,  without  any  dam,  by 
a  canal  of   about  half  a   mile  in  length. 
From  the  furnace  the  lead  is   tranfported 
130   miles    along    a    good    road,    leading 
through  the  peaks  of    Otter  to  Lynch's 
ferry,  or  Winfton's,  on  James'  river,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  by  water   about  the 
fame    diflance    to    Weftham.      This    land 
carriage  may  be  greatly  fhortened,  by  de- 
livering the  lead  on  James'   river,   above 
the  Blue  ridge,  from  whence  a  ton  weight 
has  been  brought  on  two  canoes.      The 
great   Kanhaway  has  confiderable  falls  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines.      About 
feven  miles  below  are  three  falls,  of  three 
or  four  feet  perpendicular  each;  and  three 
miles  above  is  a  rapid  of  three  miles  con- 
tinuance,  which  has  been  compared  in  its 
defcent  to  the  great  falls  of  James'  river. 
Yet  it  is  the  opinion,  that   they  may  be 
laid  open  for  ufeful  navigation,  fo  as  to 
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reduce  very  much  the    portage  between 
the  Kanhaway  and  James'  river. 

A  valuable  lead  mine  is  faid  to  have 
been  lately  difcovered  in  Cumberland,  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Red  river.  The  great- 
eft,  however,  known  in  the  w^eftern 
country,  are  on  the  Miffifipi,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  Rock  river  150  miles 
upwards.  Thefe  are  not  wrought,  the 
lead  ufed  in  that  country  being  from  the 
banks  on  the  Spanifh  fide  of  the  Miffifipi, 
oppofite  to  Kafkafkia. 

A  mine  of  copper  was  once  opened  in 
the  county  of  Amherft,  on  the  north  fide 
of  James'  river,  and  another  in  the  op- 
pofite country,  on  the  fouth  fide.  How- 
ever, either  from  bad  management  or  the 
poverty  of  the  veins,  they  were  difcon- 
tinued.  We  are  told  of  a  rich  mine  of 
native  copper  on  the  Ouabache,  below 
the  upper  Wiuw. 

The  mines  of  iron  worked  at  prefent 
are  Callaway's,  Rofs's,  and  Ballendine's, 
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on  the  fouth  fide  of  James'  river;  Old's 
on  the  north  fide,  in  Albemarle;  Miller's 
in  Augufta,  and  Zane's  in  Frederic.  Thefe 
two  lafl  are  in  the  valley  between  the 
Blue  ridge  and  North  mountain.  Calla- 
way's, Rofs's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's,  make 
about  150  tons  of  bar  iron  each,  in  the 
year.  Rofs's  makes  alfo  about  1600  tons 
of  pig  iron  annually;  Ballendine's  1000; 
Callaway's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's,  about 
600  each.  Befides  thefe,  a  forge  of  Mr. 
Hunter's,  at  Frederickfburg,  makes  about 
300  tons  a  year  of  bar  iron,  from  pigs 
imported  from  Maryland;  and  Taylor's 
forge  on  Neapfco  of  Potowmac,  works 
in  the  fame  way,  but  to  what  extent  I 
am  not  informed.  The  indications  of  iron 
in  other  places  are  numerous,  and  difperfed 
through  all  the  middle  country.  The 
toughnefs  of  the  caft  iron  of  Rofs's  and 
Zane's  furnaces  is  very  remarkable.  Pots 
and  other  utenfils,  caft  thinner  than  ufual, 
of  this  iron,  may  be  fafely  thrown  into, 
or  out  of  the  waggons  in  which  they  are 
tranfported.  Saltpans  made  of  the  fame, 
and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  purpofe. 
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cannot  be  broken  up,  in  order  to  be  melt- 
ed again,  unlefs  previoufly  drilled  in 
many  parts. 

In  the  weftern  country,  we  are  told 
of  iron  mines  between  the  Mufkingum  and 
Ohio;  of  ethers  on  Kentucky,  between 
the  Cumberland  and  Barren  rivers,  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  Taniffee,  on 
Reedy  creek,  near  the  Long  ifland,  and 
on  Chefnut  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway,  near  where  it  crofles  the  Caro- 
lina line.  What  are  called  the  iron  banks, 
on  the  Miffifipi,  are  believed,  by  a  good 
judge,  to  have  no  iron  in  them.  In  gene- 
ral, from  what  is  hitherto  known  of  that 
country,   it  feems  to  want  iron. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead 
are  taken  occafionally  for  ufe  from  Win- 
terham,  in  the  county  of  Ameha.  I  am 
not  able,  hov/ever,  to  give  a  particular 
ftate  of  the  mine.  There  is  no  work 
eftablifhed  at  it;  thofe  who  want,  going 
and  procuring  it  for  themfelves. 
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The  country  on  James'  river,  from  15 
to  20  miles  above  Richmond,  and  for 
feveral  miles  northward  and  fouthvvard,  is 
replete  with  mineral  coal  of  a  very  excel- 
lent quality.  Being  in  the  hands  of  many 
proprietors,  pits  have  been  opened,  and, 
before  the  interruption  of  our  commerce, 
were  worked  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
demand. 

In  the  wellern  country  coal  is  known 
to  be  in  fo  many  places,  as  to  have  indu- 
ced an  opinion,  that  the  whole  trad  be- 
tween the  Laurel  mountain,  Miffifipi,  and 
Ohio,  yields  coal.  It  is  alfo  known  in 
many  places  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ohio. 
The  coal  at  Pittfburg  is  of  very  fuperior 
quality.  A  bed  of  it  at  that  place  has 
been  a-fire  fincethe  year  1765.  Another 
coal-hill  on  the  Pike-run  of  Monongahela 
has  been  a-fire  ten  years;  yet  it  has  burnt 
away  about  twenty  yards  only. 

I  have  known  one  inftance  of  an  eme- 
rald found  in  this  country.  Amethyfts 
have  been  frequent,  and  cryftals  common; 
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yet  not  in  fuch  numbers  any  of  them  as 
to  be  worth  feeking. 

There  is  very  good  marble,  and  in  very 
great  abundance,  on  James'  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Rockfifh.  The  famples  I  have 
feen,  were  fome  of  them  of  a  white  as 
pure  as  one  might  exped:  to  find  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth:  but  moft  of  them 
were  variegated  with  red,  blue,  and  pur- 
ple. None  of  it  has  been  ever  worked. 
It  forms  a  very  large  precipice,  which 
hangs  over  a  navigable  part  of  the  river. 
It  is  faid  there  is  marble  at  Kentucky. 

But  one  vein  of  lime-ftone  is  known 
below  the  Blue-ridge.  Its  firft  appear- 
ance, in  our  country,  is  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam, two  miles  below  the  Pignut  ridge 
of  mountains;  thence  it  paffes  on  nearly 
parallel  with  that,  and  crofTes  the  Rivanna 
about  five  miles  below  it,  where  it  is  cal- 
led the  South-weft-ridge.  It  then  crofles 
Hard-ware,  above  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's 
creek,  James'  river  at  the  mouth  of  Rock- 
fifh, at  the  marble  quarry  before  fpoken 
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of,  probably  runs  up  that  river  to  where 
it  appears  again  at  Rofs's  iron-works,  and 
fo  pafles  off  fouth-weftwardly  by  Flat 
cceek  of  Otter  river.  It  is  never  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  wide.  From 
the  Blue  ridge  weftwardly,  the  whole 
country  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of 
lime-flone,  befides  infinite  quantities  on  the 
furface,  both  loofe  and  fixed.  This  is  cut 
into  beds,  which  range,  as  the  mountains 
and  fea-coaft  do,  from  fouth-weft  to  north- 
eaft,  the  lamina  of  each  bed  declining 
from  the  horizon  towards  a  parallelifm 
with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Being  ftruck 
with  this  obfervation,  I  made,  with  a 
quadrant,  a  great  number  of  trials  on  the 
angles  of  their  declination,  and  found 
them  to  vary  from  22^-  to  6o''-  ;  but 
averaging  all  my  trials,  the  refult  was 
within  one-third  of  a  degree  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  or  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  much  the  greateft  part  of  them  taken 
feparately  were  little  different  from  that: 
by  which  it  appears,  that  thefe  lamina  are 
in  the  main,  parrallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
earth.      In  fome  inftances,  indeed,  I  found 
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them  perpendicular,  and  even  reclining 
the  other  way;  but  thefe  were  extremely 
rare,  and  always  attended  with  figns  of 
convulfion,  or  other  circumftances  of  An- 
gularity, which  admitted  a  poflibility  of 
removal  from  their  original  pofition.  Thefe 
trials  were  made  between  Madifon's  cave 
and  the  Patowmac*  We  hear  of  lime- 
ftone  on  the  Miffifipi  and  Ohio,  and  in  all 
the  mountainous  country  between  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  waters,  not  on  the 
mountains  themfelves,  but  occupying  the 
vallies  between  them* 

Near  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  North 
mountain  are  immenfe  bodies  of  Schijl^ 
containing  imprefTions  of  fhells  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  I  have  received  petrified  fliells 
of  very  different  kinds  from  the  firft 
fources  of  the  Kentucky,  which  bear  no 
refemblance  to  any  I  have  ever  feen  on 
the  tide-waters.  It  is  faid  that  fhells  are 
found  in  the  Andes,  in  South- America, 
fifteen  thoufand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  This  is  confidered  by  many, 
both  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,   as  a 
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proof  of  an  univerfal  deluge.  To  the 
many  confiderations  oppofing  this  opinion, 
the  following  may  be  added.  The  atraof- 
phere,  and  all  its  contents,  whether  of 
water,  air,  or  other  matters,  gravitate  to 
the  earth;  that  is  to  fay,  they  have  weight. 
Experience  tells  us,  that  the  weight  of 
ail  thefe  together  never  exceeds  that  of 
a  column  of  mercury  of  31  inches  height, 
which  is  equal  to  one  of  rain  water  of  35 
feet  high.  If  the  whole  contents  of  the 
atmofphere  then  were  water,  inftead  of 
what  they  are,  it  would  cover  the  globe 
but  35  feet  deep;  but  as  thefe  waters,  as 
they  fell,  would  run  into  the  feas,  the 
fuperficial  meafure  of  which  is  to  that  of 
the  dry  parts  of  the  globe,  as  two  to  one, 
the  feas  would  be  raifed  only  52T  feet 
above  their  prefent  level,  and  of  courfe 
would  overflow  the  lands  to  that  height 
only.  In  Virginia  this  would  be  a  very  fmali 
proportion  even  of  the  champaign  country, 
the  banks  of  our  tide-waters  being  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally  of  a  greater 
height.    Deluges  beyond  this  extent  then, 

as  for  inflance,   to  the  North  mountain  or 
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to  Kentucky,  feem  out  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture.    But  within  it  they  may  have  taken 
place  to  a  greater  or  lefs   degree,  in  pro- 
portion   to    the    combination    of   natural 
caufes   which  may   be    fuppofed   to   have 
produced  them.      Hiftory  renders  proba- 
ble   fome    inftances    of   a  partial   deluge 
in  the   country  lying  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea.      It  has  been  often*  fuppofed, 
and  is  not  unlikely  that  that  fea  was  once 
a  lake.     While  fuch,  let  us  admit  an   ex- 
traordinary coUeftion  of  the  waters  of  the 
atmofphere  from   the  other  parts  of   the 
globe  to  have  been  difcharged   over   that 
and  the  countries  whofe  waters  run  into 
it.      Or  without  fuppofing  it  a  lake,  admit 
fuch   an    extraordinary   colleclion   of   the 
waters  of  the   atmofphere,   and  an  influx 
of  waters  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  forced 
by   long   continued  weftern   winds.      The 
lake,  or  that  fea,   may  thus  have  been  fo 
raifed  as  to  overflow  the  low   lands  ad- 
jacent to  it,    as   thofe  of  Egypt  and    Ar- 
menia, which,    according  to  a  tradition  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,   were  over- 

*  z.  Buffon  Epoques,  96, 
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flowed  about  2300  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tain  aera;  thofe  of  Attica,  faid  to  have 
been  overflowed  in  the  time  of  Ogyges, 
about  five  hundred  years  later;  and  thofe 
of  Theflaly,  in  the  time  of  DeucaUon,  ftill 
300  years  pofterior.  But  fuch  deluges  as 
thefe  will  not  account  for  the  fliells  found 
in  the  higher  lands.  A  fecond  opinion 
has  been  entertained,  which  is,  that,  in 
times  anterior  to  the  records  either  of 
hifliory  or  tradition,  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
the  principal  refidence  of  the  flielled  tribe, 
has,  by  fome  great  convultion  of  nature, 
been  heaved  to  the  heights  at  which  we 
now  find  fliells  and  other  remains  of  ma- 
rine animals.  The  favourers  of  this  opi- 
nion do  well  to  fuppofe  the  great  events 
on  which  it  refl:s  to  have  taken  place  be- 
yond all  the  seras  of  hifliory;  for  within 
thefe,  certainly  none  fuch  are  to  be  found; 
and  we  may  venture  to  fay  further,  that 
no  fad:  has  taken  place,  either  in  our  own 
days,  or  in  the  thoufands  of  years  record- 
ed in  hifl:ory,  which  proves  the  exiftence 
of  any  natural  agents,  within  or  without 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  force  fufiicient 
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to  heave,  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet, 
fuch  mafles  as  the  Andes.  The  difference 
between  the  power  neceffary  to  produce 
fuch  an  effecft,  and  that  which  fhuffled  to- 
gether the  different  parts  of  Calabria  in 
our  days,  is  fo  immenfe,  that,  from  the 
exiftence  of  the  latter  we  are  not  authori- 
fed  to  infer  that  of  the  former. 

M.  de   Voltaire  has  fuggefted   a  third 
foiution   of  this  difficulty  (Quefl.   encycl. 
Coquilles.)      He  cites  an  inftance  in  Tou- 
raine,   where,   in   the   fpace  of  80  years, 
a  particular  fpot  of  earth  had  been   twice 
metamorphofed  into  foft  ftone,  which  had 
become  hard  when   employed  in  building. 
In  this  ftone  (hells  of  various  kinds   were 
produced,  difcoverable  at   firft   only  with 
the  microicope,   but   afterwards  growing 
with  the   ftone.      From   this  fad,    I   fup- 
pofe,  he  would  have   us  infer,    that,   be- 
fides  the  ufual  procefs  for  generating  fhells 
by  the  elaboration  of  earth   and  water  in 
animal  veffels,   nature  may  have  provided 
an    equivalent    operation,   by  pafling    the 
.fame  materials  through  the  pores  of  cal- 
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careous  earths  and  ftones:  as  we  fee  cal- 
careous drop-ftones  generating  every  day 
by  the  percolation  of  water  through  lime- 
ftone,  and  new  marble  forming  in  the 
quarries  from  which  the  old  has  been 
taken  out;  and  it  might  be  afked,  whether 
it  is  more  difficult  for  nature  to  fhoot  the 
calcareous  juice  into  the  form  of  a  fliell, 
than  other  juices  into  the  forms  of  cryftals, 
plants,  animals,  according  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  veflels  through  which  they 
pafs?  There  is  a  wonder  fomewhere.  Is 
it  greatefl:  on  this  branch  of  the  dilemma; 
on  that  which  fuppofes  the  exiftence  of  a 
power,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence  in 
any  other  cafe;  or  on  the  firft,  which  re- 
quires us  to  believe  the  creation  of  a  body 
of  water  and  its  fubfequent  annihilation? 
The  eftablifliment  of  the  inftance,  cited 
by  M.  de  Voltaire,  of  the  growth  of 
Ihells  unattached  to  animal  bodies,  would 
have  been  that  of  his  theory.  But  he  has 
not  eftablilhed  it.  He  has  not  even  left 
it  on  ground  fo  refpeftable  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  an  objeft  of  enquiry  to  the  li- 
terati of  his  own  country.     Abandoning 
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this  fad,  therefore,  the  three  hypothefes 
are  equally  unfatisfadlory ;  and  we  muft 
be  contented  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
great  phenomenon  is  as  yet  unfolved.  Ig- 
norance is  preferable  to  error;  and  he  is 
lefs  remote  from  the  truth  who  believes 
nothing,  than  he  who  believes  what  is 
wrong. 

There  is  great  abundance  (more  efpe- 
cially  when  you  approach  the  mountains) 
of  ftone,  vi^hite,  blue,  brown,  &c.  fit  for 
the  chiflel,  good  mill-flone,  fuch  alfo  as 
(lands  the  fire,  and  flate-ftone.  We  are 
told  of  flint,  fit  for  gun-flints,  on  the  Me- 
herrin  in  Brunfvvick,  on  the  MifTifipi  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  aad  Kafkaf- 
kia,  and  on  others  of  the  weftern  waters. 
Ifinglefs  or  mica  is  in  feveral  places;  load- 
ftone  alfo;  and  an  Afbeftos  of  a  ligneous 
texture,  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 

Marie  abounds  generally.     A  clay,   of 
which,  Hke   the   Sturbridge  in    England, 
bricks   are  made,   which  will    refift  long 
the  violent  aftion  of  fire,   has  been  found 
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on  Tuckahoe  creek  of  James  river,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  found  in  other  places. 
Chalk  is  faid  to  be  in  Botetourt  and  Bed- 
ford. In  the  latter  county  is  fome  earth 
believed  to  be  gypfeous.  Ochres  are 
found  in  various  parts. 

In  the  lime-ftone  country  are  many 
caves,  the  earthy  floors  of  which  arc  im- 
pregnated with  nitre.  On  Rich  creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  about 
60  miles  below  the  lead  mines,  is  a  very 
large  one,  about  20  yards  wide,  and  en- 
tering a  hill  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile. 
The  vault  is  of  rock,  from  9  to  15  or  20 
feet  above  the  floor.  A  Mr.  Lynch,  who 
gives  me  this  account,  undertook  to  ex- 
trad  the  nitre.  Befides  a  coat  of  the  fait 
which  had  formed  on  the  vault  and  floor, 
he  found  the  earth  highly  impregnated  to 
the  depth  of  feven  feet  in  fome  places, 
and  generally  of  three,  every  bufliel  yield- 
ing on  an  average  three  pounds  of  nitre, 
Mr.  Lynch  having  made  about  looolb. 
of  the  fait  from  it,  configned  it  to  fome 
others,    who  have  fince   made    To,ooolb. 
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They  have  done  this  by  purfuing  the  cave 
into  the  hill,  never  trying  a  fecond  time 
the  earth  they  have  once  exhaufted,  to  fee 
how  far  or  foon  it  receives  another  im- 
pregnation. At  lead  fifty  of  thefe  caves 
are  worked  on  the  Greenbriar.  There 
are  many  of  them  known  on  Cumberland 
river. 

The  country  weflward  of  the  Alleg- 
hany abounds  with  fprings  of  common 
fait.  The  moft  remarkable  we  have  heard 
of  are  at  Bullet's  lick,  the  Big  bones,  the 
Blue  licks,  and  on  the  North  fork  of  Hol- 
fton.  The  area  of  Bullet's  lick,  is  of 
many  acres.  Digging  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet,  the  water  begins  to 
boil  up,  and  the  deeper  you  go,  and  the 
drier  the  weather,  the  ftronger  is  the 
brine.  A  thoufand  gallons  of  water, 
yield  from  a  bulhel  to  a  bulhel  and  a  half 
of  fait,  which  is  about  8olb.  of  water 
to  lib.  of  fait;  but  of  fea- water  251b. 
yield  lib.  of  fait.  So  that  fea-water  is 
more  than  three  times  as  ftrong  as  that 
of  thefe  fprings.     A  fait  fpring  has  been 
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lately  difcovered  at  the  Turkey  foot  on 
Yohogany,  by  which  river  it  is  overflowed, 
except  at  very  low  water.  Its  merit  is 
not  yet  known.  Dunning's  lick  is  alfo  as 
yet  untried,  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
beft  on  this  fide  the  Ohio.  The  fait 
fprings  on  the  margin  of  the  Onondago 
lake  are  faid  to  give  a  faline  tafte  to  the 
waters  of  the  lake. 

There  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings, 
fome  of  which  are  indubitably  efficacious, 
while  others  feem  to  owe  their  reputation 
as  much  to  fancy  and  change  of  air  and 
regimen,  as  to  their  real  virtues.  None 
of  them  having  undergone  a  chemical 
analyfis  in  fkilful  hands,  nor  been  fo  far 
the  fubjed:  of  obfervations  as  to  have 
produced  a  reduction  into  clafles  of  the 
diforders  which  they  reUeve;  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give  little  more  than  an  enu- 
meration of  them. 

The  moft  efficacious  of  thefe  are  two 
fprings  in  Augufla,  near  the  firft  fources 
of  James  river,   where  it  is  called  Jack- 
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fon's  river.  They  rife  near  the  foot  of 
the  ridge  of  mountains,  generally  called 
the  Warm  fpring  mountains,  but  in  the 
maps  Jackfon's  mountains.  The  one  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Warm 
fpring,  and  the  other  of  the  Hot  fpring. 
The  Warm  fpring  iflues  with  a  very  bold 
ftream,  fuiRcient  to  work  a  grift  mill,  and 
to  keep  the  waters  of  its  bafon,  which  is 
30  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  vital  warmth, 
viz.  96*^  of  Farenheit's  thermometer.  The 
matter  with  which  thefe  waters  is  allied  is 
very  volatile;  its  fmell  indicates  it  to  be 
fulphureous,  as  alfo  does  the  circumftance 
of  its  turning  filver  black.  They  relieve 
rheumatifms.  Other  complaints  alfo  of 
very  different  natures  have  been  removed 
or  leflened  by  them.  It  rains  here  four 
or  five  days  in  every  week. 

The  Hot  fpring  is  about  fix  miles  from 
the  Warm,  is  much  fmaller,  and  has  been 
fo  hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some 
believe  its  degree  of  heat  to  be  leflened. 
It  raifes  the  mercury  in  Farenheit's  ther- 
mometer to  1 1 2  degrees,  which  is  fever 
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heat.  It  fometimes  relieves  where  the 
Warm  fpring  fails.  A  fountain  of  com- 
mon water,  iffuing  within  a  few  inches  of 
its  margin,  gives  it  a  Angular  appearance. 
Comparing  the  temperature  of  thefe  with 
that  of  the  Hot  fprings  of  Kamfchatka, 
of  which  Krachininnikow  gives  an  account, 
the  difference  is  very  great,  the  latter 
raifing  the  mercury  to  200"^  which  is  with- 
in 12*^  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fprings 
are  very  much  reforted  to  in  fpite  of  a 
total  want  of  accommodation  for  the  fick. 
Their  waters  are  ftrongeft  in  the  hottefl 
months,  which  occafions  their  being  vifited 
in  July  and  Auguft  principally. 

The  Sweet  fprings  are  in  the  county  of 
Botetourt,  at  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  Al- 
leghany, about  42  miles  from  the  Warm 
fprings.  They  are  ftill  lefs  known.  Hav- 
ing been  found  to  reUeve  cafes  in  which 
the  others  had  been  ineffeftually  tried,  it 
is  probable  their  compofition  is  different. 
They  are  different  alfo  in  their  tempera- 
ture, being  as  cold  as  common  water: 
which  is  not  mentioned,   however,  as  a 
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proof  of  a  diftinft  impregnation.  This 
is  among  the  firft  fources  of  James' 
river. 

On  Patowmac  river,  in  Berkley  county, 
above  the  North  mountain,  are  medicinal 
fprings,  much  more  frequented  than  thofe 
of  Augufta.  Their  powers,  however,  are 
lefs,  the  waters  weakly  mineralized,  and 
fcarcely  warm.  They  are  more  vifited, 
becaufe  fituated  in  a  fertile,  plentiful,  and 
populous  country,  better  provided  with  ac- 
commodations, always  fafe  from  the  In- 
dians, and  neareft  to  the  more  populous 
ftates. 

In  Louifa  county,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  South  Anna  branch  of  York  river,  are 
fprings  of  fome  medicinal  virtue.  They 
are  not  much  ufed  however.  There  is  a 
weak  chalybeate  at  Richmond;  and  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
which  are  of  too  little  worth,  or  too  little 
note,  to  be  enumerated  after  thofe  before 
mentioned. 
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We  are  told  of  a  fulphur  fpring  on 
Howard's  creek  of  Greenbriar,  and  ano- 
ther at  Boonlborough  on  Kentucky. 

In  the  low  grounds  of  the  Great  Kan- 
haway,  feven  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Elk  river,  and  67  above  that  of  the  Kan- 
away  itfelf,  is  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  the 
capacity  of  30  or  40  gallons,  from  which 
iffues  conftantly  a  bituminous  vapour,  in 
fo  ftrong  a  current,  as  to  give  to  the  fand 
about  its  orifice  the  motion  which  it  has 
in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  prefenting  a  light- 
ed candle  or  torch  wathin  1 8  inches  of  the 
hole,  it  flames  up  in  a  column  of  1 8  inches 
diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  height, 
which  fometimes  burns  out  within  20 
minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been 
known  to  continue  three  days,  and  then 
has  been  ftill  left  burning.  The  flame  is 
unfl:eady,  of  the  denfity  of  that  of  burn- 
ing fpirits,  and  fmells  like  burning  pit  coal. 
Water  fometimes  coUedls  in  the  bafon, 
which  is  remarkably  cold,  and  is  kept  in 
ebullition  by  the  vapour  ifluing  through  it. 
If  the  vapour  be  fired  in  that  flate,  the 
water  foon    becomes  fo  warm   that   the 
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hand  cannot  bear  it,  and  evaporates 
wholly  in  a  fhort  time.  This,  with 
the  circumjacent  lands,  is  the  property 
of  his  excellency  general  Walhington 
and  of  general  Lewis. 

There  is  a  fimilar  one  on  Sandy  river, 
the  flame  of  which  is  a  column  of  about 
12  inches  diameter,  and  three  feet  high. 
General  Clarke,  who  informs  me  of  it, 
kindled  the  vapour,  ftaid  about  an  hour, 
and  left  it  burning. 

The  mention  of  uncommon  fprings 
leads  me  to  that  of  Syphon  fountains. 
There  is  one  of  thefe  near  the  interfedion 
of  the  lord  Fairfax's  boundary  with  the 
North  mountain,  not  far  from  Brock's 
gap,  on  the  ftream  of  which  is  a  grift- 
mill,  which  grinds  two  bufhel  of  grain  at 
every  flood  of  the  fpring:  another,  near 
Cow-pafture  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
low its  confluence  with  the  Bull-pafture 
river,  and  i6  or  17  miles  from  the  Hot 
fprings,  which  intermits  once  in  every 
twelve  hours:  one  alfo  near  the  mouth  of 
the  North  Holfton. 
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After  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  Na- 
turd  Welly  on  the  lands  of  a  Mr.  Lewis 
in  Frederick  county.  It  is  fomewhat 
larger  than  a  common  well:  the  water 
rifes  in  it  as  near  the  furface  of  the  earth 
as  in  the  neighbouring  artificial  wells,  and 
is  of  a  depth  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  faid 
there  is  a  current  in  it  tending  fenfibly 
downwards.  If  this  be  true,  it  probably 
feeds  fome  fountain,  of  which  it  is  the 
natural  refervoir,  diftinguifhed  from  others, 
like  that  of  Madifon's  cave,  by  being  ac- 
ceflible.  It  is  ufed  with  a  bucket  and 
windlafs  as  an  ordinary  well. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  the  trees, 
plants,  fruits,  &c.  is  probably  not  defired. 
I  will  Iketch  out  thofe  which  would  prin- 
cipally attract  notice,  as  being  i.  Medi- 
cinal, 2.  Efculent,  3.  Ornamental,  or  4. 
Ufeful  for  fabrication;  adding  the  Lin- 
naean  to  the  popular  names,  as  the  latter 
might  not  convey  precife  information  to 
a  foreigner.  I  Ihall  confine  myfelf  too 
to  native  plants. 
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1.  Senna.     Cassia  ligustrina. 

Ar smart.     Polygonum  Sagittatum, 

Clivers  J  or  goose-grass.     Galium  spurium. 

Lobelia  of  sen^eral  species. 

Palma  Christi,     Ricinus. 

(3, J  James-town  weed.     Datura  Stramonium, 

Mallow,     Maha  rotundafoUa. 

Syrian  mallow.     Hioiscus  moschentos. 

Hibiscus  Firginicus, 
Indian  mallow,     Sida  rhombifoUa. 

Sida  abutilon, 
Firgima  marshmallow.     Napaa  hermaphrodita. 

Napcva  dioica. 
Indian  physic,     Spiria  trifoUata, 
Euphorbia  Ipecacuanhas, 
Pleurisy  root,     Asclepias  decumbens. 
Firginia  snake-root.     Aristolochia  serpentaria. 
Black  snake -root,     Actce  racemosa, 
Seneca  rattlesnake-root.     Polygala  Senega. 
Falerian.     Faleriana  locust  a  radiata. 
Gentiafia,  Sapoiiaria^  Fillosa  ^  Centaurium, 
Ginseng,     Panax  quinquefoUum. 
Angelica.     Angelica  syhestris. 
Cassava.     Jatropha  iirens. 

2.  Tuckahoe.     Ly  coper  don  tuber. 
Jerusalem  artichoke.     Helianthus  tuber osus. 
Long  potatoes.     Conwlvulas  batatas, 
Granadillas,    Maycocks.    Maraoccks,    Passiflora 

incarnata. 
Panic,     Panicum  of  many  species. 
Indian  millet,    Holcus  laxus. 
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Indian  millet.     Holcus  striosus. 

Wild  oat.     Zizania  aqiiat'icia. 

Wild  pea,     DoUchos  of  Clayton, 

jMpine,     lAipimis  perennis. 

Wild  hop.     Humulus  lupidus. 

Wild  cherry.     Primus  Virginiana. 

Cherohee  plumb.  Primus  syhestris  fructumajori. 
Clayton, 

Wild  plumb.     Prunus  syhestris  fructu  minori, 
Clayton, 

Wild  crab  apple.     Pyrus  coronaria. 

Red  mulberry,     Morus  rubra* 

Persimmon.     Diospiros  Firginiana, 

Sugar  maple,     Acer  saccarinum. 

Scaly  bark  hiccory.     Juglans  alba  cor t ice  squa- 
moso,     Clayton. 

Common  hiccory.     Juglans  alba^  fructu  minore 
rancido,     Clayton. 

PaccaUy  or  Illinois  nut.  Not  described  by  Lin- 
naiiSy  Millar,  or  Clayton.  Were  I  to  venture 
to  describe  this.,  speaking  of  the  fruit  from  me- 
mory, and  of  the  leaf  from  plants  of  two  years 
gronvth,  I  should  specify  it  as  the  Juglans  alba., 
foliolis  lanceolatiSi  acuminatis.^  serratisy  tomen- 
tosis,  fructu  7ni?iore.,  ovato.,  compresso,  vix  in- 
sculpto,  dulciy  putamine  tenerrimo.  It  grows 
on  the  Illinois,  Wabash,  Qhio.,  and  Missisipi. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Don  Ulloa  under  the  name  of 
Pacanos.,  in  his  Ncticias  Americanas.  Entret,  6. 

Black  walnut,     Juglans  nigra. 

White  %'oalnut.     Juglans  alba. 
L 
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Chesnut,     Fagiis  castanea. 

Chinquapin.     Fagus  pum'ila. 

Hazlenut.     Corylus  avellana. 

Grapes.    Fitis,    Farious  kinds,  though  only  three 

described  by  Clayton. 
Scarlet  strawberries,     Fragaria   Firginiana  of 

Millar, 
Whortleberries.     Faccinium  uUginosum, 
Wild  gooseberries .     Ribes  grossularia. 
Cranberries.     Faccinium  oxycoccos. 
Black  raspberries, .  Rubus  occidentalis. 
Blackberries,     Rubus  fruticosus. 
Dewberries,     Rubus  casius. 
Cloudberries,     Rubus  Chamaemorus, 
S.  Plane  tree.     Plat  anus  occidentalis. 
Poplar.     Liriodendron  tulipifera, 

Populus  heterophylla. 
Black  poplar.     Populus  nigra. 
Aspen,     Popidus  tremula. 
Linden,  or  lime.     Telia  Americana. 
Red  flowering  maple,     Acer  rub  rum. 
Horse-chesnut,  or  buck^s-eye,     jEs cuius paiiia. 
Cat  alp  a,     Bignonia  catalpa. 
Umbrella,     Magnolia  tripetala. 
Swamp  laurel.     Magnolia  glauca. 
Cucumber-tree.     Magnolia  acumi?iata, 
Portugal  bay,     Laurus  indica. 
Red  bay,     Laurus  borbonia. 
Dwarf  rose  bay.     Rhododendron  'maximum. 
Laurel  of  the  western  country .     §u,  speciesf    , 
Wild  pimento,     Laurus  benzoin. 
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Sassafras,     Laiirus  sassafras. 

Locust.     Robinia  pseudo-acacia. 

Honey 'locust.     Gleditsia,  1.  (^ 

Dogwood,     Cornus  florida. 

Fringe.,  or  snow-drop  tree.  Chionanthus  Virginica* 

Barberry,     Barberis  i)ulgaris. 

Redbud^  or  Judas-tree.     Cercis  Canadensis. 

Holly.     Ilex  aquifolium. 

Cockspur  hawthorn.     Crataegus  coccifiea. 

Spindle-tree.     Euonymus  Europ<^us. 

Evergreen  spindle-tree.     Euonymus  Americanus. 

Itea  Virginica. 

Elder.     Sambucus  nigra. 

Papaw.     Annona  triloba. 

Candleberry  myrtle,     Myrica  cerifera. 

Dwarf  laurel.     Kalmia  an''\ 

^     -J  TT  1    '     1     \called  ivy  with  us. 

Kalmia  la-  f  -^ 

tifolia  J 

Ivy.     Hedera  quinquefolia. 
Trumpet  honeysuckle.     Lonicera  sempervirens. 
Upright  honeysuckle.     Azalea  nudiflora. 
Tellow  jasmine.     Bignonia  sempervirens. 
Calycanthus  floridus. 
American  aloe.     Agave  Virginica. 
Sumach.     Rhus .         J^.  species  ? 
Poke.     Phytolacca  decandra. 
Long  moss.     Tillandsia  Usneoides, 
4.  Reed.     Arundo  phragmitis. 
Virginia  hemp.     Acnida  cannabina. 
Flax,     Linum  Virginianum, 
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Blacky  or  pitch-pine.     Piiiiis  tceda. 

White  pine.     Pinus  strobus. 

T'ellow  pine,     Pinus  Virginica, 

Spruce  pi7ie.    Pinus  foliis  singular ih us,    Clayton. 

Hemlock  spruce  Fir,     Pinus  Canadensis. 

Abor  mtce,     Thuya  Occident alis. 

Juniper.       Juniperus    Virginica   (called    cedar 

njoith  us.) 
Cypres.     Cupressus  disticha. 
White  cedar,     Cupressus  Thyoides. 
Black  oak,     Suercus  nigra. 
White  oak,     ^lercus  alba. 
Red  oak,     Snercus  rubra. 
Willow  oak.     ^lercus  phellos. 
Chesnui  oak.     §uercus  prinus. 
Black  jack  oak,     §uercus  aquatica,     Clayton. 
Ground  oak.     ^lercus  pumila^     Clayton. 
Li'ue  oak      ^lercus  Firginiana,     Millar, 
Black  birch.     Betula  nigra. 
White  birch,     Betula  cdba. 
Beach,     Fagus  syhatica. 
Ash,     Fraxinus  Americana, 

Fraxinus  Noiice  A?igli^.     Millar, 
Elm.     Ulmus  Americana, 
Willow),     Salix.         J^.  species? 
Sweet  gum.     Liquidambar  styraciflua. 

The  following  were  found  in  Virginia 
when  firft  vifited  by  the  Englifli;  but  it  is 
not  faid  whether  of  fpontaneous  growth, 
or  by  cultivation    only.      Moft  probably 
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they  were  natives  of  more  fouthern  cli- 
mates, and  handed  along  the  continent 
from  one  nation  to  another  of  the  favages. 

Tobacco,     Nicot'iana. 

Maize,     Zea  mays. 

Round  potatoes.     Solanum  tuberosum. 

Pumki?is,     Cucurbita  pepo. 

Cyrnlings.     Cucurbita  'oerrucosa. 

Squashes.     Cucurbita  melopepo. 

There  is  an  infinitude  of  other  plants 
and  flowers,  for  an  enumeration  and  fcien- 
tific  defcription  of  which  I  muft  refer  to 
the  Flora  Virginica  of  our  great  botanift, 
Dr.  Clayton^  publifhed  by  Gronovius  at 
Leyden,  in  1762.  This  accurate  obferv- 
er  was  a  native  and  refident  of  this  ftate, 
pafled  a  long  life  in  exploring  and  defcrib- 
ing  its  plants,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  en- 
larged the  botanical  catalogue  as  much  as 
almoft  any  man  who  has  lived. 

Befides  thefe  plants,  which  are  native, 
our  farms  produce  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buck-wheat,  broom  corn,  and  Indian  corn. 
The  climate  fuits  rice  well  enough,  where- 
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ever  the  lands  do.  Tobacco,  hemp,  flax, 
and  cotton,  are  ftaple  commodities.  In- 
digo yields  two  cuttings.  The  fiik-worm 
is  a  native,  and  the  mulberry,  proper  for 
its  food,  grows  kindly. 

We  cultivate  alfo  potatoes,  both  the 
long  and  the  round,  turnips,  carrots,  parf- 
neps,  pumkins,  and  ground  nuts  (Arachis.) 
Our  grafles  are  lucerne^  ft.  foin,  burnet, 
timothy,  ray  and  orchard  grafs;  red,  white 
and  yellow  clover;  greenfwerd,  blue  grafs, 
and  crab  grafs. 

The  gardens  yields  mufk-melons,  water- 
melons, tomatas,  okra,  pomegranates,  figs, 
and  the  efculent  plants  of  Europe. 

The  orchards  produce  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, quinces,  peaches,  necftarines,  apricots, 
almonds,  and  plumbs. 

Our  quadrupeds  have  been  moftly  de- 
fcribed  by  Linnaeus  and  Monf.  de  Buffon. 
Of  thefe  the  mammoth,  or  big  buffalo,  as 
called  by  the  Indians,  muft  certainly  have 
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been  the  largeft.      Their  tradition  is,  that 
he  was  carnivorous,   and  ftill  exifts  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America.     A  delegation 
of  warriors  from  the  Delaware  tribe  hav- 
ing vifited  the  governor  of  Virginia,  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  on  matters  of  bufinefs, 
after  thefe  had  been  difcufled   and  fettled 
in  council,    the  governor  alked  them  fome 
queftions  relative    to  their    country,    and 
among   others^    what  they  knew    or  had 
heard  of  the   animal  whofe  bones   were 
found  at  the  Salthcks  on  the  Ohio.    Their 
chief  fpeaker  immediately  put  himfelf  into 
an  attitude  of  oratory,   and   with  a  pomp 
fuited  to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation 
of  his  fubjeft,   informed  him  that  it  was  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  their  fathers, 
*^  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  thefe 
tremendous  animals  came  to  the  Big-bone 
licks,  and  began  an  univerfal  deftruftion  of 
the  bear,   deer,   elks,   buffaloes,  and  other 
animals  which   had   been  created  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Indians :   that  the   Great  Man 
above,   looking  down  and  feeing  this,  was 
fo  enraged,   that  he  feized  his  lightning, 
defcended  on  the  earth,  feated  himfelf  on 
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a  neighbouring  mountain,  on  a  rock  of 
which  his  feat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are 
ftill  to  be  feen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among 
them  till  the  whole  were  flaughtered,  ex- 
cept the  big  bull,  who  prefenting  his  fore- 
head to  the  fliafts,  fhook  them  off  as  they 
fell;  but  miffing  one  at  length,  it  wound- 
ed him  in  the  fide;  whereon,  fpringing 
round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  over 
the  Wabafii,  the  lUinois,  and  finally  over 
the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  living  at  this 
day."  It  is  well  knovvn,  that  on  the  Ohio, 
and  in  many  parts  of  America  further 
north,  tuiks,  grinders,  and  fkeletons  of  un- 
paralelled  magnitude,  are  found  in  great 
numbers,  fome  lying  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  fome  a  little  below  it.  A  Mr. 
Stanley,  taken  prifoner  by  the  Indians  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Taniflee,  relates,  that 
after  being  transferred  through  feveral 
tribes,  from  one  to  another,  he  was  at 
length  carried  over  the  mountains  weft  of 
the  Miffouri  to  a  river  which  runs  weft- 
wardly:  that  thefe  bones  abounded  there, 
and  that  the  natives  defcribed  to  him  the 
animal  to   which  they   belonged    as    frill 
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exifling  in  the  northern  parts  of  their  coun- 
try; from  which  defcription  he  judged  it 
to  be  an  elephant.  Bones  of  the  fame 
kind  have  been  lately  found,  fome  feet  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  faUnes 
opened  on  the  North  Holfton,  a  branch  of 
the  TanifTee,  about  the  latitude  of  364.^. 
north.  From  the  accounts  publifhed  in 
Europe,  1  fuppofe  it  to  be  decided,  that 
thefe  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  found 
in  Siberia.  Inftances  are  mentioned  of 
like  animal  remains  found  in  the  more 
fouthern  climates  of  both  hemifpheres;  but 
they  are  either  fo  loofely  mentioned  as  to 
leave  a  doubt  of  the  fad:,  fo  inaccurately 
defcribed  as  not  to  Ruthorize  the  claffing 
them  with,  the  great  northern  bones,  or  fo 
rare  as  to  found  a  fufpicion  that  they  have 
been  carried  thither  as  curiofities  from 
more  northern  regions.  So  that  on  the 
whole  there  feem  to  be  no  certain  veftiges 
of  the  exiftence  of  this  animal  further 
fouth  than  the  falines  lafh  mentioned.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  tufks  and  fkeletons 
have  been  afcribed  by  the  naturalifts  of 
Europe  to  the  elephant,  while  the  grinders 
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have  been  given  to  the  hippopotamus,  or 
river  horfe.  Yet  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  tufks  and  Skeletons  are  much  larger 
than  thole  of  the  elephant,  and  the  grind- 
ers many  times  greater  than  thofe  of  the 
hippopotamus,  and  eflentially  different  in 
form.  Wherever  thefe  grinders  are  found, 
there  alfo  we  find  the  tufks  and  fkeleton; 
but  no  fkeleton  of  the  hippopotamus  nor 
grinders  of  the  elephant.  It  will  not  be 
faid  that  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant 
came  always  to  the  fame  fpot,  the  former 
to  depofit  his  grinders,  and  the  latter  his 
tufks  and  fkeleton.  For  what  became  of 
the  parts  not  depoiited  there?  We  mufl 
agree  then  that  thefe  remains  belong  to 
each  other,  that  they  are  of  one  and  the 
fame  animal,  that  this  was  not  a  hippopo- 
tamus, becaufe  the  hippopotamus  had  no 
tufks  nor  fuch  a  frame,  and  becaufe  the 
grinders  differ  in  their  fize  as  well  as  in 
the  number  and  form  of  their  points. 
That  it  was  not  an  elephant,  I  think  af- 
certained  by  proofs  equally  decifive.  I 
w^ill  not  avail  myfelf  of  the  authority  of 
the  celebrated^'  anatomifl,   who,  from  an 

*  Hunter. 
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examination  of  the  form  and  ftruflure  of 
the  tulks,  has  declared  they  were  eflential- 
ly  different  from  thofe  of  the  elephant; 
becaufe  another*  anatomift,  equally  cele- 
brated, has  declared,  on  a  like  examina- 
tion, that  they  are  precifely  the  fame. 
Between  two  fuch  authorities  I  will  fup- 
pofe  this  circumftance  equivocal.  But,  i. 
The  ikeleton  of  the  mammoth  «^for  fo  the 
incognitum  has  been  called)  befpeaks  an 
animal  of  five  or  fix  times  the  cubit  vo- 
lume of  the  elephant,  as  Moof.  de  BufFon 
has  admitted.  2.  The  grinders  are  five 
times  as  large,  are  fquare,  and  the  grind- 
ing furface  ftudded  with  four  or  five  rows 
of  blunt  points:  whereas  thofe  of  the 
elephant  are  broad  and  thin,  and  their 
grinding  furface  flat.  3.  I  have  never 
heard  an  inftance,  and  fuppofe  there  has 
been  none,  of  the  grinder  of  an  elephant 
being  found  in  America.  4.  From  the 
known  temperature  and  conftitution  of  the 
elephant  he  could  never  have  exifted  in 
thofe  regions  where  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth  have    been    found.      The   ele- 

*  D'Aubenton. 
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phant  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  zone 
and  its  vicinities;  if,  with  the  affiftance  of 
warm  apartments  and  warm  clothing,  he 
has  been  preferved  in  life  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  Europe,  it  has  only  been  for 
a  fmall  portion  of  what  would  have  been 
his  natural  period,  and  no  inftance  of  his 
multiplication  in  them  has  ever  been 
known.  But  no  bones  of  the  m.ammoth, 
as  I  have  before  obferved,  have  been  ever 
found  further  fouth  than  the  falines  of 
the  Holfton,  and  they  have  been  found  as 
far  north  as  the  Ardic  circle.  Thofe, 
therefore,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
elephant  and  mammoth  are  the  fame,  muft 
believe,  i.  That  the  elephant  known  to 
us  can  exift  and  multiply  in  the  frozen 
zone;  or,  2.  That  an  eternal  fire  may 
once  have  warmed  thofe  regions,  and  fince 
abandoned  them,  of  which,  however,  the 
globe  exhibits  no  unequivocal  indications; 
or,  3.  That  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
when  thefe  elephants  lived,  was  fo  great 
as  to  include  within  the  tropics  all  thofe 
regions  in  which  the  bones  are  found:  the 
tropics  being,   as  is  before  obferved,   the 
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natural  limits  of  habitation  for  the  ele- 
phant. But  if  it  be  admitted  tliat  this 
obliquity  has  really  decreafed,  and  we 
adopt  the  higheft  rate  of  decreafe  yet 
pretended,  that  is  of  one  minute  in  a 
century,  to  transfer  the  northern  tropic  to 
the  Arctic  circle,  would  carry  the  exift- 
ence  of  thefe  fuppofed  elephants  250,000 
years  back;  a  period  far  beyond  our  con- 
ception of  the  duration  of  animal  bones 
left  expofed  to  the  open  air,  as  thefe  are 
in  many  inftances.  Befides,  though  thefe 
regions  would  then  be  fuppofed  within  the 
tropics,  yet  their  winters  would  have  been 
too  fevere  for  the  fenfibility  of  the  ele- 
phant. They  would  have  had  too  but 
one  day  and  one  night  in  the  year,  a  cir- 
cumftance  to  which  we  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  the  nature  of  the  elephant  fitted. 
However,  it  has  been  demonftrated,  that, 
if  a  variation  of  obliquity  in  the  ecliptic 
takes  place  at  all,  it  is  vibratory,  and  never 
exceeds  the  limits  of  9  degrees,  which  is 
not  fufhcient  to  bring  thefe  bones  within 
the  tropics.  One  of  thefe  hypothefes, 
or  fome  other  equally  voluntary  and  inad- 
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miffible  to  cautious  philofophy,  muft  be 
adopted  to  fupport  the  opinion  that  thefe 
are  the  bones  of  the  elephant.  For  my 
own  part,  I  find  it  eafier  to  believe  that 
an  animal  may  have  exifted,  refembhng 
the  elephant  in  his  tufks,  and  general  ana- 
tomy, while  his  nature  was  in  other  re- 
fpecSs  extremely  different.  From  the  30th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude  to  the  30th  of 
north,  are  nearly  the  limits  which  nature 
has  fixed  for  the  exiftence  and  multiplica- 
tion of  the  elephant  known  to  us.  Pro- 
ceeding thence  northwardly  to  361-  de- 
grees, we  enter  thofe  afligned  to  the 
mammoth.  The  further  we  advance 
north,  the  more  their  veftiges  multiply 
as  far  as  the  earth  has  been  explored  in 
that  diredlion;  and  it  is  as  probable  as 
otherwife,  that  this  progreffion  continues 
to  the  pole  itfelf,  if  land  extends  fo  far. 
The  centre  of  the  frozen  zone  then  may 
be  the  achme  of  their  vigour,  as  that  of 
the  torrid  is  of  the  elephant.  Thus  na- 
ture feems  to  have  drav/n  a  belt  of  fepa- 
ration  between  thefe  two  tremendous  ani- 
mals, whofe  breadth  indeed  is  not    pre- 
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cifely  known^  though  at  prefent  we  may 
fuppofe  it  about  64-  degrees  of  latitude;  to 
have  afligned  to  the  elephant  the  regions 
fouth  of  thefe   confines,   and   thofe   north 
to  the  mammoth,   founding  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the   one   in   her  extreme  of  heat, 
and  that  of  the  other  in  the   extreme   of 
cold.      When    the  Creator  has    therefore 
feparated  their  nature  as  far  as  the  extent 
of  the  fcale  of  animal  life  allowed  to  this 
planet  would  permit,  it  feems  perverfe  to 
declare  it  the  fame,  from  a  partial  refem- 
blance  of  their  tulks  and  bones.      But  to 
whatever  animal  we  afcribe  thefe  remains, 
it  is  certain  fuch  a  one  has  exifted  in  Ame- 
rica, and  that  it  has  been  the  largefl:  of  all 
terreftrial  beings.      It  fliould  have  fuificed 
to  have  refcued  the  earth  it  inhabited,  and 
the  atmofphere  it  breathed,   from  the  im- 
putation of  impotence  in  the   conception 
and  nourilhment  of  animal  life  on  a  large 
fcale:   to   have    ftifled,   in   its    birth,    the 
opinion  of    a    writer,    the    moft   learned 
too  of  all  others  in    the  fcience  of  animal 
hiftory,   that  in   the  new  world,    *  La  na- 
ture vivante  eft  beaucoup  moins  agiffante, 
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beaucoup  moins forte:'*  that  nature  is  lefs 
aftive,  lefs  energetic  on  one  fide  of  the 
globe  than  ihe  is  on  the  other.  As  if 
both  fides  were  not  warmed  by  the  fame 
genial  fun;  as  if  a  foil  of  the  fame  che- 
mical compofition,  was  lefs  capable  of 
elaboration  into  animal  nutriment;  as  if 
the  fruits  and  grains  from  that  foil  and 
fun,  yielded  a  lefs  rich  chyle,  gave  lefs 
extenfion  to  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the 
body,  or  produced  fooner  in  the  cartilages, 
membranes,  and  fibres,  that  rigidity  which 
reftrains  all  further  extenfion,  and  ter- 
minates animal  growth.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  Pigmy  and  a  Patagonian,  Moufe 
and  a  Mammoth,  derive  their  dimenfions 
from  the  fame  nutritive  juices.  The  dif- 
ference of  increment  depends  on  circum- 
ftances  unfearchable  to  beings  with  our 
capacities.  Every  race  of  animals  feems 
to  have  received  from  their  Maker  certain 
laws  of  extenfion  at  the  time  of  their 
formation.  Their  elaborative  organs  were 
formed  to  produce  this,  while  proper  ob- 
ftacles  were  oppofed  to  its  further  pro- 
grefs.      Below  thefe    limits    they    cannot 

*  BufFon,  xviii.  I22  edit.  Paris,  1764. 


fall,  nor  rife  above  them.  What  hiterme-- 
diate  ftation  they  fliail  take  may  depend 
on  foil,  on  cUmate,  on  food,  on  a  care- 
ful choice  of  breeders.  But  all  the  manna 
of  heaven  would  never  raife  the  moufe  to 
the  bulk  of  the  mammoth. 

The  opinion  advanced  by  the  Count  de 
Buffon*,  is  I.  That  the  animals  common 
both  to  the  old  and  new  world,  are  fmal- 
ler  in  the  latter.  2.  That  thofe  pecuhar  to 
the  new  are  on  a  fmaller  fcale.  3.  That 
thofe  which  have  been  domefticated  in 
both,  have  degenerated  in  America:  and 
4.  That  on  the  whole  it  exhibits  fewer 
fpecies.  And  the  reafon  he  thinks  is, 
that  the  heats  of  America  are  lefs;  that 
more  waters  are  fpread  over  its  furface  by 
nature,  and  fewer  of  thefe  drained  oft'  by 
the  hand  of  man.  In  other  words,  that 
heat  is  friendly,  and  moijlure  adverfe  to  the 
production  and  developement  of  large 
quadrupeds.  I  will  not  meet  this  hypo- 
thefis  on  its  firfl:  doubtful  ground,  whether 
the  climate  of  America  be  comparatively 

*  Buffon,  xviii.  loo— 156. 
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more  humid?  Becaufe  we  are  not  furnilh- 
ed   with  obfervations  fufficient  to   decide 
this  queflion.      And  though,   till  it  be  de- 
cided, we   are  as  free  to  deny,   as  others 
are  to  affirm  the  faft,   yet  for  a  moment 
let  it  be  fuppofed.      The  hypothefis,  after 
this  fuppofition,  proceeds  to  another;   that 
moifiure   is  unfriendly   to    animal    growth. 
The  truth  of  this  is  infcrutable  to   us  by 
reafonings    d  priori     Nature    has   hidden 
from  us  her  modus  agendi.      Our  only  ap- 
peal on  fuch  queftions    is  to   experience; 
and  I  think  that  experience  is   againfl:  the 
fuppofition.      It  is  by  the  affiftance  of  heat 
and  moijlure  that  vegetables  are  elaborated 
from   the  elements  of  earth,   air,  water, 
and  fire.      We   accordingly  fee   the  more 
humid  climates  produce  the  greater  quan- 
tity of   vegetables.      Vegetables  .are   me- 
diately or  immediately  the  food  of  every 
animal:   and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  food,   we  fee  animals  not   only  multi- 
plied in  their  numbers,   but  improved  in 
their  bulk,  asfar  as  the  laws  of  their  nature 
will  admit.      Of  this  opinion  is  the  Count 
de  BufFon  himfelf  in   another  part  of  his 
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work*:  **  en  general  il  paroit  ques  les 
pays  un  peufroids  conviennent  mieux  a  nos 
boeufs  que  les  pays  chauds,  et  qu'ils  font 
d'autant  plus  grofs  et  plus  grands  que  le 
climat  eft  plus  humide  et  plus  abondans  en 
paturages.  Les  boeufs  de  Danemarck,  de 
la  Podolie,  de  rUlkraine  et  de  la  Tartaric 
qu  habitent  les  Calmouques  font  les  plus 
grands  de  tous."  Here  then  a  race  of 
animals,  and  one  of  the  largeft  too,  has 
been  increafed  in  its  dimenfions  by  cold  and 
moijiurey  in  dired:  oppofition  to  the  hypo- 
thefis,  which  fuppofes  that  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances  diminifh  animal  bulk,  and  that 
it  is  their  contraries  heat  and  drynefs  which 
enlarge  it.  But  when  we  appeal  to  ex- 
perience, we  are  not  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
a  fingle  faft.  Let  us  therefore  try  our 
queftion  on  more  general  ground.  Let  us 
take  two  portions  of  the  earth,  Europe 
and  America  for  Inftance,  fufRciently  ex- 
tenfive  to  give  operation  to  general  caufes; 
let  us  confider  the  circumftances  peculiar 
to  each,  and  obferve  their  effedl  on  ani- 
mal   nature.     America   running    through 
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the  torrid  as  well   as  temperate  zone,  has 
more  heat  collectively  taken,  than  Europe. 
But  Europe,  according  to  our  hypothecs, 
is  the  dry  eft.      They   are   equally    adapted 
then    CO   animal  produftions;    each   being 
endowed   with   one  of  thofe   cauibs  which 
befriend   animal    growth,    and    with    one 
which  oppofes  it.      If  it  be   thought   un- 
equal to   compare  Europe    with  America, 
which  is    fo  much   larger,    I   anAver,   not 
more  fo   than   to   compare    America   with 
the  vvhole  world.      Befides,  the  purpofe  of 
the   comparifon   is   to    try   an  hypothefis, 
which  makes  tiie  hze    of  animals  depend 
on  the  beat    and  moijhire   of  climate.      If 
therefore   we  take  a  region,    fo    entenhve 
as  to  comprehend  a  feniible  dil'tinCtion  of 
climate,   and  fo  extenfive  too  as  that  local 
accidents,  or  the  intercourfe  of  animals  on 
its  borders,   may  not   materially  affeft  the 
fize  of  thofe  in  its  inter?or  parts,    we  fliall 
comply  with   thofe   conditions    which   the 
hypothefis  may  reafonably  demiancj.      The 
objeftion  would  be  the  weaker  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,   becaufe   any  intercourfe  of  ani- 
mals which  may  take  place  on  the  confines 
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of  Europe  and  Afia,  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former,  Afia  producing  certainly- 
larger  animals  than  Europe.  Let  us  then 
take  a  comparative  view  of  the  quadru- 
peds of  Europe  and  America,  prefenting 
them  to  the  eye  in  three  different  tables, 
in  one  of  which  Ihall  be  enumerated  thofe 
found  in  both  countries;  in  a  fecond,  thofe 
found  in  one  only;  in  a  third,  thofe  which 
have  been  domefticated  in  both.  To  fa- 
cihate  the  comparifon,  let  thofe  of  each 
table  be  arranged  in  gradation  according  to 
their  fizes,  from  the  greateft  to  the  fmal- 
left,  fo  far  as  their  fizes  can  be  conjefliur- 
edo  The  weights  of  the  large  animals 
ihall  be  expreffed  in  the  Englilh  avoirdu- 
poife  and  its  decimals:  thofe  of  the  fmal- 
ler,  in  the  fame  ounce  and  its  decimals. 
Thofe  which  are  marked  thus*,  are  adtual 
weights  of  particular  fubjefts,  deemed 
among  the  largeft  of  their  fpecies.  Thofe 
marked  thusf,  are  furniftied  by  judicious 
perfons,  well  acquainted  with  the  fpecies, 
and  faying,  from  conjedlure  only,  what 
the  largeft  individual  they  had  feen  would 
probable    have     weighed.        The    other 
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weights  are  taken  from  Meffrs.  BufFon 
and  D'Aubenton,  and  are  of  fuch  fubjefts 
as  came  cafually  to  their  hands  for  diflec- 
tion»  This  circumftance  muft  be  remem- 
bered where  their  weights  and  mine  ftand 
oppofed:  the  latter  being  ftated,  not  to 
produce  a  conclufion  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
cican  fpecies,  but  to  juftify  a  fufpenfion  of 
opinion  until  we  are  better  informed,  and 
a  fufpicion,  in  the  mean  time,  that  there 
is  no  uniform  difference  in  favour  of  either; 
which  is  all  I  pretend. 
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A  comparative  View  of  the  ^ladriipcds  of  Eur  opt 
and  of  America, 

I.      ABORIGINALS  OF  BOTH. 

Euiope 


Mammoth    ------ 

Buffalo.     Bifon 

White  bear.     Ours  bianc.    -  - 
Carribou.     Renne.     -     -     -     - 

Bear.     Ours.  ------ 

Elk.     Elan.     Original  palmatcd 
Red  deer.     Cerf.     -     -     -     - 

Fallow  deer.     Daim.  -   -     _     - 
Wolf.     Loup      -     _     -     -     - 
Roe      Chevreull    -    -     -     -     - 

Glutton..     Glcuton.     Carcajou 
Wild  cat.     Chat  fauvage     -     - 
Lynx.     Loup  cervier    -     -     - 
Beaver.     Caflor    ----- 

Badger.     Blaireau    -     -     -     - 

Red  fox.    Renard      -     -     -     - 

Grey  fox.     ifatis     -     -     -     - 

Otter.     Loutre     -     -     -     _     _ 
Monax.     Marmotte      -     -     - 
Vifon.     Fouine     -     -     -     -     - 

Hedgehog      Heriffon    -     -     - 
Marten.     Marte   -    -     -    -     - 


Water  rat.     Rat  d^eau    -     - 
Weafel      Belette     -     -     - 
Flying  fquirrel.     Pol.atouche 
Shrew  niol'eu    Mufaraigne. 


153-7 

288.8 

S67.8 

69.8 

56-7 


2^. 

18.5 

13.6 

13-5 
89 

2.8 

2.2 
1.9 
oz. 

7-5 
2.2 
2,2 
I. 


Arnerica. 


lb. 

*i8oo 

*4io 

*273 


t30 
f  12 


t5 


t4 


II.      ABORIGINALS  OF  ONE  ONLY. 


EUROPE. 


Sanglier.     Wild  boar    -     - 
Mouflon.     Wild  iheep     -     - 
Bouquetin,     Wild  goat     - 
Lievre.     Hare   -     -     -     _     . 
Lapin.     Rabbit  -     -     -     - 

Putois.     Polecat     -     -     -     - 

Genette    -     ----- 

Defman.     Mufkrat     -     -     - 
Ecureuil.     Squirrel   -     -     - 
Hermine.     Ermin  -     -     -     . 

Rat.     Rat 

Loirs     ------- 

Lerot.    Dormoufe    -    -    ~ 
Taupe.     Mole     -      -     -     - 

Hampfter     -      -     -     -     - 

Zifel 

Leming.    ------ 

Souris.    Moufe.    -    -    -    - 


lb. 

280. 

56. 

7- 
3^ 
3- 
3- 
oz 


A  MERICA. 


lapir  -  -  _  - 
Elk,  round  horned 
Puma     -     -     -     . 


Jaguar      -      -      -     -     -     , 

Cabiai     ------ 

Tamanoir     -      -      -     -     . 

Tammandua     -     -     -     - 

Cougar  of  North-America 

Cougar  of  South-America 

2  Ocelot     -----, 

5  Pecari     ------ 

I  Jaguaret    -    -     -    -    - 

Alco 

2iLama   ------. 


Paco     -     -     - 
Paca     -     -     -    - 
Serval     -     -    - 
Sloth.     Unau     - 
Saricovienne     - 
Kincajou    -     -    - 
Tatou  KabafTou     ■ 
Urfon.     Urchin 
Raccoon.     Raton 
Coati    -    -    -    . 


lb. 

t450. 

218. 
109. 
109. 
65.4 

7 
59.4 

4^-3 
43.6 


32-7 
27.25 

21.8 
16.? 
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ir.      TABLE  CONTINUED, 
EUROPE.  I  AMERICA. 


! 

Coendou     _-__,. 

Sloth.     Ai 

ISap^jou  Ouarini     -     -    - 
jSapajou  Coaita    -     -     -     - 

ITatou  cncubert     -     -    -     . 
Tatou  Apar    -     -    -     -     - 
Tatou  Cach'ca      -     -     -     - 

[Little  Coendou    -     -    -     - 

lOpofiurr'.     Sarigu      -     -     - 
iTapeci      -.---_ 
Mai'gay     -      -    -    -    -    - 

Ciabie'r      -__-_- 

Ag.-..ti 

Sapajou  Sal     -     -    -     -     - 

Tat-m  Cirquincon     -      -     - 
Ta-ou  Tatou^r-te   -     -     -     - 

iMoLiffctte  f-q.Rih      -      -     - 
MouflFer...Ch,nche   -     -     - 
Mcuifettt  Conepate     -     - 
Scunk      -      _    ^_     _     _     - 
MoufFetre,     Zori))-     -    -     ■ 
Whabus.     Hare.     Rabbit     - 
Aperea    ------ 

Akouchi     -     -     -     -     -     - 

Ondatra.     Muficrat     -     - 

Pilori 

Great  grey  fquirrel     -     -     - 
Fox  fquirrel  of  Virginia     - 
Surikate      ------ 

Mink 

Sapajou.     Sajou     -     -     -     - 

Indian  pig.     Cochon  d'Inde 
Sapajou  Saimiri     -     -     -     . 
Phalane^er      _-,,_- 
Coquallin     ----.. 

Lefler  grey  fquirrel 

Black  fquirrel      -      -     -      - 

Red  fquirrel    -     -     -     -     - 

Sagoin  Saki      -     -     _     -     _ 
Sago  in  Pinche     -     -     -     - 

Sagoin  Tamarin     -     «.     -     - 
Sagoin  Ouiftiti    -     -     -     - 

Sagom  Marakine  -    -    -     - 

Sagoin  Mico     -      .      -      - 
Cayopollin     -      -      -     -     _ 

Fourmillier     -     -    _    -     _ 
Marmofe     -----. 

Sarigue  of  Cayenne       -     - 
Tucan      ------ 

Red  mole     -      -     -     _     - 
Ground  fquirrel    -    -    -    - 


lb. 

16.3 

13- 


7- 
6-5 


4.2 

3-5 


3-3 


fz.Gzs 
1.6, 

tl.5 
10.  oz. 


oz. 

4.4 
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III.      DOMESTICATED  IN  BOTH. 


Cow 
Horfe 
A  Is  . 

Hog-  . 
Sheep 
Goat  , 
Dog  . 
Cat  . 


Liirope. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

765. 

^2500 
•^1366 

67.6 

*I200 
*I25 

7- 

I  have  not  inferted  in  the  firft  table  the 
Phoca*,  nor  leather-winged  bat,  becaufe 
the  one  living  half  the  year  in  the  w^ater, 
and  the  other  being  a  v^inged  animal,  the 
individuals  of  each  fpecies  may  vifit  both 
continents. 


Of  the  animals  in  the  firft  table,  Mof. 
de  BufFon  himfelf  informs  us,  [XXVII. 
130.  XXX.  213.]  that  the  beaver,  the 
otter,  and  fhrew  moufe,  though  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  are  larger  in  America  than  in 
Europe.  This  fhould  therefore  have  cor- 
refted  the  generality  of  his  expreffions, 
XVIII.  145.  and  elfewhere,  that  the 
animals  common  to  the  two  countries,  are 

*  It  is  faid,  that  this  animal  is  feldom  feen  above  30  miles  frem  fliore,  or 
beyond  the  56th  degree  of  latitude.  The  interjacent  iflands  between  Afia  and 
America  admit  hispaffing  from  one  continent  to  the  other  without  exceed- 
ing thefe  bounds.  And  in  fadl,  travellers  tells  us  that  thefe  illands  are  places 
of  principal  refort  for  them,  and  efpecially  in  the  feafon  of  bringing  forth 
their  young. 

O 
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confiderably  lefs  in   America  than  in  Eu- 
rope, '  et  cela  fans  aucune  exception/  He 
tells  us  too,    [Quadrup.   VIII.    334.  edit. 
Paris,    1777]    that  on  examining  a  bear 
from  America,  he  remarked  no  difference, 
*  dans    la  forme  de    cet    ours   d'Amerique 
compare  a  celui  d'Europe;'  but  adds  from 
Bartram's  journal,  that  in  American  bear 
weighed  4001b.    Englifli,  equal  to  3671b* 
French:   whereas  we  find   the  European 
bear    examined    by    Monf.    D'Aubenton, 
[XVII.  82.]  weighed  but  1411b.  French. 
That  the  palmated  elk  is  larger  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  Europe,  we  are  informed  by 
Kalm^,   a  naturalift  w^ho  vifited  the  for- 
mer by  public   appointment,   for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  examining  the  fubjefts  of 
natural  hiftory.      In  this  fadl  Pennant  con- 
curs  with  him.      [Barrington's    Mifcella- 
nies.]     The  fame  Kalm  tells  usf  that  the 
black  moofe,   or  renne  of  America  is  as 
high  as  a  tail  horfe;  and  CatefbyJ,  that  it 
is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  middle-fized  ox. 
The  fame  account  of  their  fize  has  been 
given  me  by  many  who  have  feen  them. 

*1.23^.  Lon.  1772.        t  lb.  233.        X  L  xxvii. 
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But  Monf.  D'Aubenton  fays*  that  the 
renne  of  Europe  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
red  deer.  The  vveafel  is  larger  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  Europe,  as  may  be  feen  by 
comparing  its  dimenfions  as  reported  by 
Monf.,  D'Aubentont  and  Kalm.  The 
latter  tells  usj,  that  the  lynx,  badger, 
red  fox,  and  flying  fquirrcl,  are  the  fatne 
in  America  as  in  Europe:  by  wliich  ex- 
preffion  I  underftand,  they  are  the  fame 
in  all  material  circumftances,  in  fize  as 
well  as  others:  for  if  they  were  fmaller, 
they  would  differ  from  the  European.  Our 
grey  fox  is,  by  Catelby's  account ||,  little 
different  in  fize  and  fhape  from  the  Eu- 
ropean fox.  I  prefume  he  means  the  red 
fox  of  Europe,  as  does  Kalm,  where  he 
fays§,  that  in  fize  ^they  do  not  quite  come 
up  to  our  foxes.'  For  proceeding  next  to 
the  red  fox  of  America,  he  fays  *  they  are 
entirely  the  fame  with  the  European  fort:' 
which  {hows  he  had  in  view  one  European 
fort  only,  which  was  the  red.  So  that  the 
refult  of  their  teftimony  is,  that  the  Ame- 

*  XXIV.  1621         t  XV.  42,        +   I.  359.  I.  43.  221.  251.  II.  52« 

11   II.  78.  §   I.  220.; 
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rican  g'^ey  fox  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the 
European  red;  which  is  equally  true  of 
the  grey  fox  of  Europe,  as  may  be  feen 
by  comparing  the  meafures  of  the  Count 
de  BufFon  and  Monf.  D'Aubenton^\  The 
white  bear  of  America  is  as  large  as  that 
of  Europe.  The  bones  of  the  mammoth 
which  has  been  found  in  America,  are  as 
large  as  thofe  found  in  the  old  worJd.  It 
may  be  afked,  why  I  infert  the  mammoth, 
as  if  it  ftill  exifted?  I  afk  in  return,  why 
I  ihould  omit  it,  as  if  it  did  not  exift? 
Such  is  the  economy  of  nature,  that  no 
inftance  can  be  produced,  of  her  having 
permitted  any  one  race  of  her  animals  to 
become  extinct,  of  her  having  formed  any 
link  in  her  great  work  fo  weak  as  to  be 
broken.  To  add  to  this,  the  traditionary 
teftimony  of  the  Indians,  that  this  animal 
ftill  exifts  in  the  northern  and  weftern 
parts  of  America,  would  be  adding  the 
light  of  a  taper  to  that  of  the  meridian 
fun.  Thofe  parts  ftill  remain  in  their  ab- 
original ftate,  unexplored  and  undifturbed 
by  us,  or  by  others  for  us.     He  may  as 

*  XXVII.  6s.  XIV.  119.  Harris,  II.  387.  EufFon.  Quad.  IX.  i . 
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well  exift  there  now,  as  he  did  formerly 
where  we  find  his  bones.  If  he  be  a  car- 
nivorous animal,  as  fome  anatomifts  have 
conjectured,  and  the  Indians  affirm,  his 
early  retirement  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  general  deftrudion  of  the  wild 
game  by  the  Indians,  which  commences 
in  the  firft  inftant  of  their  connexion  with 
us,  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  match- 
coats,  hatchets,  and  fire-locks,  with  their 
ikuis.  There  remain  then  the  bufFaloe, 
red  deer,  fallow  deer,  wolf,  roe,  glutton, 
wild-cat,  monax,  vifon,  hedgehog,  mar- 
ten, and  water  rat,  of  the  comparative 
fizes  of  which  we  have  not  fufficient  tefti- 
mony.  It  does  not  appear  that  Meflrs, 
de  BufFon  and  D'Aubenton  have  meafured, 
weighed,  or  feen  thofe  of  America.  It 
is  faid  of  fome  of  them,  by  fome  travel- 
lers, that  they  are  fmaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean. But  who  were  thefe  travellers? 
Have  they  not  been  men  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent defcription  from  thofe  who  have 
laid  open  to  us  the  other  three  quarters 
of  the  worlds  Was  natural  hiftory  the  ob- 
ject of  their  travels?  Did  they  meafure  or 
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weigh  the  anhnals  they  fpeak  of?  or  did 
they  not  judge  of  them  by  fight,  or  per- 
haps even  from  report  only?  Were  they 
acquainted  with  the  animals  of  their  own 
country,  with  which  they  undertake  to 
compare  them?  Have  they  not  been  fo 
ignorant  as  often  to  miftake  the  fpecies? 
A  true  anfvver  to  thefe  queftions  would 
probably  lighten  their  authority,  fo  as  to 
render  it  infufficient  for  the  foundation  of 
an  hypothefis.  How  unripe  we  yet  are, 
for  an  accurate  comparifon  of  the  animals 
of  the  two  countries,  will  appear  from  the 
work  of  Monfieur  de  Buffon.  The  ideas 
we  fliould  have  formed  of  the  fizes  of 
fome  animals,  from  the  information  he 
had  received  at  his  firfl:  publications  con- 
cerning them,  are  very  different  from 
what  his  fubfequent  communications  give 
us.  And  indeed  his  candour  in  this  can 
never  be  too  much  praifed.  One  fentence 
of  his  bookmuft  do  him  immortal  honour. 
'  J'aime  autantune  perfonne  qui  me  releve 
d'une  erreur,  qu'une  autre  qui  m'apprend 
une  verite,  parce  qu'en  efFet  une  erreur 
corrigee  eft  une   verite'^.      He  feem.s   to 

*  Quad.  IX.  138. 
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have  thought  the  cabiai  he  firft  exammed 
wanted  Uttle  of  its  full  growth.   *  II  n'etoit 
pas  encore  tout-a-fait  adulte*\      Yet  he 
weighed   but  46ilb.   and  he  found   after- 
wardst>    that    thefe    animals,    when    full 
grown,   weigh  loolb.     He  had  fuppofed, 
from  the  examination  of  a  jaugar  J,  faid  to 
be  two  years  old,  which  weighed  but  1 61b. 
1 2  oz.  that  when  he  fliould  have   acquired 
his  full  growth,  he   would  not  be  larger 
than  a  middle  fized  dog.      But  a  fubfe- 
quent  account]!  raifes  his  weight  to  2oolb. 
Further  information  will,   doubtlefs,   pro- 
duce further  correftions.      The  wonder  is, 
not  that   there    is  yet  fomething    in  this 
great  work   to   correal,   but  that   there  is 
fo  little.      The  refult  of  this  view  then  is, 
that  of  26  quadrupeds  common  to  both 
countries,  7  are  faid  to  be  larger  in  Ame- 
rica, 7  of  equal  fize,  and  1 2  not  fufficient- 
ly  examined.      So  that  the  firft  table  im- 
peaches the  firft  member  of  the  aflertion, 
that  of  the  animals  common  to  both  coun- 
tries,  the  American  are  fmalleft,  *  et  cela 

*  XXV.  184.  f  Quad.  IX.  132. 

t  XJX.  2.  jl  Quad.  IX.  41. 
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fans  aucune  exception/  It  fhows  it  not 
juft,  in  all  the  latitude  in  which  its  author 
has  advanced  it,  and  probably  not  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  found  a  diftinftion  between 
the  two  countries. 

Proceeding  to  the  fecond  table,  which 
arranges  the  animals  found  in  one  of  the 
two  countries  only,  Monf.  de  Buffbn  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  tapir,  the  elephant  of 
America,  is  but  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow. 
To  preferve  our  comparifon,  I  will  add, 
that  the  wild  boar,  the  elephant  of  Eu- 
rope, is  little  more  than  half  that  fize.  I 
have  made  an  elk  with  round  or  cylindrical 
horns  an  animal  of  America,  and  peculiar 
to  it;  becaufe  I  have  feen  many  of  them 
myfelf,  and  more  of  their  horns;  and  be- 
caufe I  can  fay,  from  the  beft  information, 
that,  in  Virginia,  this  kind  of  elk  has 
abounded  much,  and  flill  exifls  in  fmaller 
numbers;  and  I  could  never  learn  that  the 
palmated  kind  had  been  feen  here  at  all. 
I  fuppofe  this  confined  to  the  more 
northern  latitudes^.     I  have    made    our 

*  The  defcriptions  of  Theodat,  Denys  and  La  Honton,  cited  by  Monf. 
de  BufFon,  under  the  article  Elan,  authorize  the  fiippofxtion,  that  the  flat- 
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hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  believing  it  to  be 
difFerent  from  both  the  European  animals 
of    thofe    denominations,   and    calling    it 


horned  elk.  is  found  in  the  northren  parts  of  America,    It  has  not  however 
extended  to  our  latitudes.     On  the  other  hand,  I  could  never  learn  that  the 
round-horned  elk  has  been  feen  further  north  than  the  Hudfon's  river.     This 
agrees  with  the  former  elk  in  its  general  charafter,  being,  like  that,  when 
compared  with  a  deer,  very  much  larger,  its  ears  longer,  broader,  and  thicker 
in  proportion,  irs  hair  much  longer,  neck  and  tail  fliorter,  having  a  dewlap 
before  the  breaft  (caruncula  gutturalis    Linnaei)  a  white  fpot  often,  if  not 
always,  of  a  foot   diameter,  on  the   hinder  part  of  the  buttocks   round  the 
tail ;  its  gait  a  trot,   and  attended  with   a  rattling  of  the  hoofs  :  but  diftin- 
guiflied   from   that   decifively  by  its  horns,  which  are    not  palmated,  but 
round  and  pointed.     This  is  the  animal  defcribed  by  Catefby  as  the  Cervus 
major    Americanus,  the  flag  of  America,  le  Cerf  dc    I'Amerique.     But  it 
diiFers  from  the  Cervus  as  totally,  as  does  the  palmated  elk  from  the  dama. 
And  in  fa6t  it  feems  to  ftand  in  the  fame  relation  to  the  palmated  elk,  as 
the  red  deer  does  to  the  fallow.      It  has  abounded   in   Virginia,    has    been 
feen,  within  my  knowledge,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Blue  ridge  fince  the 
year  1765,  is  now  common  beyond  thofe  mountains,  has  been  often  brought 
to    us  and    tamed,  and  its   horns  are   in   the   handg  of    many.     I  fhould 
defignate  it  as  the  <  Alces   Americanus  cornibus  teretibus.'     It   were  to  be 
wilhed,  that   naturalifts,  who   are   acquainted  with  the  renne  and  elk  of 
Europe,  and  who  may  hereafter  vifit  the  northern  parts  of  America,  would 
examine    well  the  animals   called   there  by  the  names  of  grey  and   black 
raoofe,  caribou,  original  and  elk.     Monf.  de  Buffon  has  done  what  could 
be  done  from  the  materials  in   his  hands,  toward   clearing  up  the  confufion 
introduced  by  the  loofe  application  of  thefe  names  among  the  animals  they 
are  meant  to  defignate.   He  reduces  the  whole  to  the  renne  and  flat  horned 
elk.    From  all  the  information   I   have  been    able  to   collefl,  I  ftrongly 
fufpe£t  they  will  be  found    to  cover  three,  if  not   four  diftindl  fpecies  of 
animals.    I  have  feen  Ikins  of  a  moofe,  and  of  the  caribou :  they  differ 
iBore  from  each  other,  and  from  that  of  the  round  horned  elk,  than  I  ever 
fawtwo  (kins  differ  which  belonged  to  different  individuals  of  any  wild 
fpecies.    Thefe  differences  are  in  the  colour,  length,  and  coarfenefs  of  the 
hair,  and  in  the  fize,  texture,  and   marks  of  the  Ikin.     Perhaps  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is,  I.  the  moofe,  black  and   grey,  the  former  being  faid 
to  be  the  male,  and  the  latter  the  female.    2.  The  caribou  or  renne.     3.  The 
flat  horned  elk,  or  original.    4.  The    round  horned  elk.     Should   this  laft, 
though  poffeffmg  fo  nearly  the  charafters  of  the  elk,  be  found  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Cerf  d' Ardennes  or  Brandhirtz  of  Germany,  ftill  there  wi'A 
remain  the  three  fpecies  firft  enumerated. 
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therefore  by  its  Algonquin  name,  Whabus, 
to  keep  it  diftinft  from  thefe.  Kalm  is 
of  the  fame  opinion*.  I  have  enumerated 
the  fquirrels  according  to  our  own  know- 
ledge, derived  from  daily  fight  of  them, 
becaufe  I  am  not  able  to  reconcile  with 
that  the  European  appellations  and  def- 
criptions.  I  have  heard  of  other  fpecies 
but  they  have  never  come  wathin  my  own 
notice.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  only  in- 
ftances  in  which  I  have  departed  from  the 
authority  of  Monf.  de  Buffon  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  this  table.  I  take  him  for  my 
ground  work,  becaufe  I  think  him  the 
beft  informed  of  any  naturalifl:  who  has 
ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that  there 
are  i8  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Europe; 
more  than  four  times  as  many,  to  wit  74, 
pecuhar  to  America;    that   thef    firft    of 

*  Kalm  II.  340,  I.  82. 
f  T  he  Tapir  is  the  largeft  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  America.  I  colleft 
his  weight  thus.  Monf.  de  BufFon  fays,  XXIII.  274,  that  he  is  of  the 
iize  of  a  Zi(ebu,  or  a  fmall  cow.  He  gives  us  the  meafures  of  a  Zebu,  ib. 
4.  as  taken  by  himfelf,  viz.  5  feet  7  inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  and  5  feet  i  inch  circumference  behind  the  fore  legs.  A  bull, 
raeafuring  in  the  fame  way  6  feet  9  inches  and 5  feet  2  inches,  weighed 
6oolb.  VIII.  153.  The  Zebu  then,  and  of  courfe  the  Tapir,  would  weigh 
about  5001b.  But  one  individual  of  every  fpecies  of  European  peculiars 
would  probably  weigh  lefs  than  400lb,  Thefe  are  French  meafures  and 
weights. 
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thefe  74  weighs  more  than  the  whole 
column  of  Europeans;  and  confequently 
this  fecond  table  difproves  the  fecond 
member  of  the  aflertion,  that  the  animals 
peculiar  to  the  new  world  are  on  a  fmall- 
er  fcale,  fo  far  as  that  aflertion  relied  on 
European  animals  for  fupport :  and  it  is 
in  full  oppofition  to  the  theory  which 
makes  the  animal  volume  to  depend  on 
the  circumftances  of  heat  and  moijiure. 

The    third    table     comprehends    thofe 
quadrupeds    only  which  are    domeftic    in 
both   countries.      That   fome  of  thefe,   in 
fome  parts  of  America,   have  become  lefs 
than  their  original  flock,  is  doubtlefs  true; 
and  the  reafon  is  very  obvious.      In  a  thin- 
ly peopled  country,   the  fpontaneous  pro- 
dudions  of  the  forefls   and    wafte    fields 
are  fufficient  to  fupport  indifferently  the 
domeflic   animals  of   the  farmer,   with   a 
very  little   aid  from  him  in  the  feverefl 
and  fcarcefl  feafon.     He  therefore  finds  it 
more  convenient  to  receive  them  from  the 
hand  of  nature  in  that  indifferent  flate, 
than  to  keep  up  their  fize   by  a  care  and 
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nourifhment  which  would  cofi:  him  much 
labour.      If,   on   this  low  fare,  thefe  ani- 
mals dwindle,   it  is  no  more  than  they  do 
in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where  the  pover- 
ty of  the   foil,  or  poverty  of  the  owner, 
reduces  them  to  the  fame  fcanty  fubfiftence. 
It  is  the   uniform  effect  of  one   and   the 
fame  caufe,  whether  a6ling  on  this  or  that 
fide  of  the    globe.      It  would  be    erring 
therefore  againft  that  rule  of  philofophy, 
which  teaches  us  to  afcribe  like  effedls  to 
like  caufes,   fliould  we  impute  this  diminu- 
tion of  fize  in  America  to  any  imbecility 
or  want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations  of 
nature.      It  may  be  affirmed   with  truth, 
that,   in   thofe   countries,    and  with  thofe 
individuals   of  America,   where    neceffity 
or  curiofity  has   produced   equal  attention 
as  in  Europe  to   the   nourifliment  of  ani- 
mals,   the    horfes,   cattle,  fheep  and   hogs 
of  the  one  continent  are  as   large  as  thofe 
of  the   other.      There   are  particular    in- 
ftances,  well  attefted,  where  individuals  of 
this  country  have  imported  good  breeders 
from   England,    and  have  improved  their 
fize  by  care  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years. 
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To  make  a  fair  comparifon  between  the 
two  countries,  it  will  not  anfwer  to  bring 
together  animals  of  what  might  be  deem- 
ed the  middle  or  ordinary  fize  of  their 
fpecies;  becaufe  an  error  in  judging  of 
that  middle  or  ordinary  fize  would  vary 
the  refult  of  the  comparifon.  Thus  Monf. 
D'Aubenton*  confiders  a  horfe  of  4  feet 
5  inches  high  and  4001b.  weight  French, 
equal  to  4  feet  8.6  inches  and  4361b.  Eng- 
lifh,  as  a  middle  fized  horfe.  Such  a  one 
is  deemed  a  fmall  horfe  in  America.  The 
extremes  muft  therefore  be  reforted  to. 
The  fame   anatomiftf  differed  a  horfe  of 

5  feet  9  inches  height,  French  meafure, 
equal  to  6  feet  1.7  Englifh.      This  is  near 

6  inches  higher  than  any  horfe  I  have  feen: 
and  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  I  had  feen 
the  largeft  horfes  in  America,  the  conclu- 
fion  would  be,  that  ours  have  diminifhed, 
or  that  we  have  bred  from  a  fmaller  ftock. 
In  Connedicut  and  Rhode-Ifland,  where 
the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  produdion 
of  grafs,  bullocks  have  been  flaughtered 

*  VII.  432.  f  VII.  474. 
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which  weighed  2500,  2200,  and  2100  lb, 
nett;  and  thofe  of  1800  lb.  have  been 
frequent*  I  havefeen  a  hog*  weigh  10501b, 
after  the  blood,  bowels,  and  hair  had 
been  taken  from  him.  Before  he  was 
killed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  weigh  him 
with  a  pair  of  fteel-yards,  graduated  to 
1200  lb.  but  he  weighed  more.  Yet  this 
hog  was  probably  not  within  50  genera- 
tions of  the  European  flock.  I  am  well 
informed  of  another  which  weighed  iioolb. 
grofs.  Afles  have  been  ftill  more  ne- 
glefted  than  any  other  domeftic  animal  in 
America.  They  are  neither  fed  nor  houfed 
in  the  mod  rigorous  feafon  of  the  year. 
Yet  they  are  larger  than  thofe  meafured 
by  Monf.  D'Aubentonf,  of  3  feet  7^  in- 
ches, 3  feet  4  inches,  and  3  feet  2.-  in- 
ches, the  latter  weighing  only  215.8  lb, 
Thefe  fizes,  I  fuppofe,  have  been  produ- 
ced by  the  fame  negligence  in  Europe, 
which  has  produced  a  like  diminution  here. 
Where  care  has  been  taken  of  them  on 
that  fide  of  the  water,  they  have  been 
raifed  to  a  fize  bordering  on   that  of  the 

♦  la  Williamlburg,  Apvil,  1765.         f  VIII.  48.  SS-  ^^- 
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horfe;  not  by  the  beat  and  drynefs  of  the 
climate,  but  by  good  food  and  flielter. 
Goats  have  been  alfo  much  negleiled  m 
America.  Yet  they  are  very  prolific  here, 
bearing  twice  or  three  times  a  year,  and 
from  one  to  five  kids  at  a  birth.  Monf. 
de  BufFon  has  been  fenfible  of  a  difference 
in  this  circumftance  in  favour  of  America''^. 
But  what  are  their  greateft  weights,  1 
cannot  fay.  A  large  fheep  here  weighs 
loolb.  I  obferve  Monf.  D'Aubenton  calls 
a  ram  of  62lb.  one  of  the  middle  fizef. 
But  to  fay  what  are  the  extremes  of  growth 
in  thefe  and  the  other  domeftic  animals 
of  America,  would  require  information 
of  which  no  one  individual  is  poffeffed. 
The  weights  aftually  known  and  ftated  in 
the  third  table  preceding  will  fuffice  to 
fhow,  that  we  may  conclude,  on  probable 
grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care, 
the  climate  of  America  will  preferve  the 
races  of  domeftic  animals  as  large  as  the 
European  ftock  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived; and  confequently  that  the  third 
member  of  Monf.   de    Buffon's  aflertion, 

*  xvni.  96.        t  IX.  41. 
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that  the  domeftic  animals  are  fubjefl:  to 
degeneration  from  the  climate  of  Ameri- 
ca, is  as  probably  wrong  as  the  firfl  and 
fecond  were  certainly  fo. 

That  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous, 
which  afiirms  that  the  fpecies  of  American 
quadrupeds  are  comparatively  few,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  tables  taken  together.  By 
thefe  it  appears  that  there  are  an  hundred 
fpecies  aboriginal  of  America.  Monf.  de 
Buffon  fuppofes  about  double  that  number 
exifting  on  the  whole  earth*.  Of  thefe 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  furnifti  fuppofe 
126;  that  is,  the  26  common  to  Europe 
and  America,  and  about  100  which  are 
not  in  America  at  all.  The  American 
fpecies  then  are  to  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
earth,  as  100  to  126,  or  4  to  5.  But  the 
refidue  of  the  earth  being  double  the  ex- 
tent of  America,  the  exaft  proportion 
would  have  been  but  as  4  to  8. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  this  hypothe- 
fis  as  applied  to  brute  animals  only,   and 

»  XXX.  219. 
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not  in  its  extenfion  to  the  man  of  Ame- 
rica, whether  aboriginal  or  tranfplanted. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Monf.  de  Buffon  that 
the  former  furnilhes  no  exception  to  it*. 

"  S^oique  le  sau'oage  du  nouveau  monde  soh  a  peu- 
pres  de  meme  stature  que  Vhomme  de  noire  monde^ 
cela  ne  suffit  pas  pour  qu^il puis se  fair e  line  excep- 
tion an  fait  general  du  rapetissement  de  la  nature 
vivante  dans  tout  ce  continent:  le  sauvage  est  foible 
^ petit  par  les  organes  de  la  generation;  il  n^a  ni 
poily  ni  barbe^  ^  nulle  ardeur  pour  sa  femelle, 
§uoique  plus  leger  que  VEuropeen,  parce  qiCil  a 
plus  d' habitude  a  courir,  il  est  cependant  beaucoup 
moins  fort  de  corps;  il  est  aussi  bien  moins  sensible, 
£s?  cependant  plus  craintif  ^  plus  Idche;  iln'anulle 
vivacite^  7iulle  activite  dans  Vame;  celle  du  corps  est 
moins  un  exercice,  un  mou'oement  isoluntaire  qu^une 
necessite  d"* action  causee par  le  besoin;  oteZ  lui  la  f aim 
^  la  soif,  vous  detruirez  en  meme  terns  le  principe 
actif  de  tous  ses  mouvemens;  il  demeurera  stupide- 
ment  en  repos  sur  ses  jambes  ou  couche  pendant  des 
jours  entiers,  II  ne  faul  pas  aller  chercher  plus 
loin  a  cause  de  la  vie  dispersee  des  sauvages  ^  de  leur 
eloignement  pour  la  societe:  la  plus  precieuse  etiji- 
celle  du  feu  de  la  nature  leur  a  ete  refusee ;  ils  ma?i' 
quent  d^ ardeur  pour  leur  femelle^  ^  par  consequent 
cP amour  pour  leur  semblables:  ne  connoissa?it  pas 
Vattachment  le  plus  mf^  le  plus  tendre  de  tous, 
leurs  autres  sentimens  de  ce  genre^  sont  froids  £sP 

■*  xviii.  146. 
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Ia7iguissa?is ;  Us  aiment  foihlement  leurs  peres  £s? 
lews  enfans;  la  societe  la  plus  intime  de  toutesy 
celle  de  la  meme  famille^  rCa  done  chez  eux  que  de 
foibles  liens;  la  societe  d'' une  famille  a  V autre  n''en 
a  point  de  tout:  d'es  lors  nulle  reunion,  nulle  repub- 
lique^  nulle  etat  social.     La  physique  de  F amour 
fait  chez  eux  le  moral  des  mosurs;  leur  coeur  est 
glace  J  leur  societe  £s?  leur  empire  dur.     Us  ne  re- 
gar  dent  leurs  femmes  que  comme  des  seri)  antes  de 
peine  ou  des  betes  de  somme  quails  chargent^  sans 
menagement,  du  fardeau  de  leur  chasse,  £sP  qu'ils 
forcent,  sans  pitie^  sans  reconnaissance ,  a  des  owd- 
rages  qui  sowoent  sont   audessus  de  leurs  forces: 
Us  nont  que  pen  d"" enfans;  Us  en  ont  peu  de  soin: 
tout  se  ressent  de  leur  premier  cUfaut;  Us  sont  in- 
differ ents  parce  quils  sont  peu  puissants,  £sf  cette 
indifference  pour   le   sexe   est   la  tache  originelle 
qui  fietrit   la    nature ,    qui   Vempeche    de  s'^epa- 
nouir^  &  qui  detruisant  les  germes  de  la  vie,  coupe 
en  meme  temps  la  racine  de  la  societe,     L'homme 
ne  fait  done  point  d'' exception  ici.     La  nature  en 
lui  refusant   les  puissances  de   V amour  Pa  plus 
maltraite  &  plus  rapetisse  quaucun  des  animaux,'^ 
An  afflifting  pifture,  indeed,  which  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  I  am  glad  to  be- 
lieve has  no  original.      Of  the  Indian  of 
South- America    I    know    nothing;    for    I 
would  not  honour  with  the  appellation  of 
ktiowledge,  what  I  derive  from  the  fables 
publilhed  of  them.     Thefe  I  believe  to  be 
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juft  as  true  as  the  fables  of  Efop.  This 
belief  is  founded  on  what  I  have  feen  of 
man,  white,  red,  and  black,  and  what  has 
been  written  of  him  by  authors,  enlighten- 
ed themfelves,  and  writing  amidft  an  en- 
lightened people.  The  Indian  of  North- 
America  being  more  within  our  reach,  I 
can  fpeak  of  him  fomewhat  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  more  from  the  informa- 
tion of  others  better  acquainted  with  him, 
and  on  whofe  truth  and  judgment  I  can 
rely.  From  thefe  fources  I  am  able  to 
fay,  in  contradidlion  to  this  reprefentation, 
that  he  is  neither  more  defeftive  in  ardour, 
nor  more  impotent  with  his  female,  than 
the  white  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and 
exercife:  that  he  is  brave,  when  an  enter- 
prife  depends  on  bravery;  education  with 
him  making  the  point  of  honour  confift  in 
the  deftrudlion  of  an  enemy  by  ftratagem, 
and  in  the  prefervation  of  his  own  perfon 
free  from  injury;  or  perhaps  this  is  nature; 
while  it  is  education  which  teaches  us  to* 
honour  force  more  than  finefle;   that  he 


*  Sol  Rodomonte  fprezza  di  venire 

Se  non,  dove  la  via  meno  e  ficura,  Arifto.  14.  11; 
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will  defend  liiAifelf  againfl:  an  hoil  of  ene- 
mies, always  choofing  to  be  killed,  rather 
than  to  furrender*,  though  it  be  to  the 
whites,  who  he  knows  will  treat  him  well: 
that  in  other  fituations  alfo  he  meets  death 
with  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tor- 
tures with  a  firmnefs  unknown  almoft   to 


*  In  fo  judicious  an  author  as  Don  UUoa,  and  one  to  whom  we  ave  in- 
debted for  the  moft  precife  information  we  have  of  South  America,  I  did  not 
expert  to  find  fuch  alTeitions  as  the  following  :  <'  Los  Indios  vencidos  fon  los 
mas  cobardes  y  pufilanimes  que  fe  peuden  ver :  Se  hacen  inocentes,  le  hu- 
millan  hafta  el  defprecio,  difculpan  fu  inconliderado  arrojo,  y  con  las  fuplicas 
y  los  ruegos  dan  feguras  pruebus  de  fu  pufilanimidad.  6  lo  que  refieren  las 
hiftorias  de  la  Conquifta,  fobre  fus  grandes  acciones,  es  en  un  fendito  figurado, 
6  el  caradler  dc  eftas  gentes  no  es  ahora  fegun  era  cntonces  ;  pero  lo  que  no 
tiene  dudaes,  que  las  Naciones  de  la  parte  Septentrional  fubfirten  en  la  mifma 
libertad  que  fiempre  han  tenido,  fin  haber  fido  fojuzgados  por  algun  Principe 
extrano,  y  que  viven  fegun  fu  regimen  y  coftumbres  de  toda  la  vida,  fin  que 
haya  habido  motivo  para  que  muden  de  carader  ;  y  en  eftos  fe  ve  lo  mifmo,  que 
fucede  en  los  del  Peru,  y  de  toda  la  America  Meridional,  reducidos,  y  que 
nunca  lo  han  eftado."  Noticias  Americanas,  Entretenioiiento  xviii.  §.  i. 
Don  UUoa  here  admits,  that  the  authors  who  have  defcribed  the  Indians  of 
South  America,  before  they  were  enflaved,  had  rcprefented  them  as  a  brave 
people,  and  therefore  feems  to  have  fufpcdled  that  the  cowardice  which  he  had 
obferved  in  thofe  of  the  prefent  race  might  be  the  effeft  of  fubjugation.  But, 
fuppofmg  the  Indians  of  North  America  to  be  cowards  alfo,  he  concludes  the 
anceftors  of  thofe  South  America  to  have  been  fo  too,  and  therefore  that  thofc 
authors  have  given  fi£lions  for  truth.  He  was  probably  not  acquainted  him- 
felf  with  the  Indians  of  North  Ameriga,  and  had  formed  his  opinion  of  them 
from  hear-fay.  Great  numbers  of  French,  of  Englifli,  and  of  Americans,  are 
perfedlly  acquainted  with  thefe  people.  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
quiring of  any  of  thefe,  they  would  have  told  him,  that  there  never  was  an 
inftance  known  of  an  Indian  begging  his  life  when  in  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies :  on  the  contrary,  that  he  courts  death  by  every  poffrble  infult  and  pro- 
vocation. His  reafoning  then  would  have  been  reverfed  thus.  "  Since  tbc 
prefent  Indian  of  North  America  is  brave,  and  authors  tell  us,  that  the  an- 
cellors  of  thofe  of  South  Ameica  were  brave  alfo;  it  muft  followj  that  the 
cowardice  of  their  dcfcendants  is  the  efFe£l  of  fubjugation  and  ill  treatment.'* 
For  he  obferves,  ib.  §  27,  that  "  los  obrages  los  aniquillan  por  la  inhumani- 
dad  con  que  fe  les  trata." 
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religious  enthufiafm  with  us  r  that  he  is 
afFetSionate  to  his  children,  careful  of 
them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme:  that 
his  affeftions  comprehend  his  other  con- 
nexions, weakening,  as  with  us,  from  cir- 
cle to  circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  cen- 
tre: that  his  friendfhips  are  ftrong  and 
faithful  to  the  uttermofl*'  extremity:  that 
his  fenfibility  is  keen,  even  the  warriors 
weeping  moft  bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  their 
children,  though  in  general  they  endea- 
vour to  appear  fuperior  to  human  events: 
that  his  vivacity  and  aftivity  of  mind  is 
equal  to  ours  in  the  fam^  fituation;  hence 
his  eagernefs  for  hunting,  and  for  games 
qf  chance.  The  women  are  fubmitted  to 
unjuft    drudgery.      This  I  believe    is    the 


*  A  remarkable  inflance  of  this  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd, 
who  was  lent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranlaft  fome  bufinefs  with  them. 
It  happened  that  fome  of  our  diforderly  people  had  juft  killed  one  or  two  of 
that  nation.  It  was  therefore  propofed  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokces  that 
Col.  Byrd  Ihould  be  put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen. 
Among  them  was  a  chief  called  Silouee,  who,  on  fome  former  occafion,  had 
contradted  an  acquaintance  and  fricndfhip  with  Col.  Byrd.  He  came  to  hiiu 
every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  Ihould  not  kill 
him.  After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determination  was,  con- 
trary to  Silouee's  expeftation,  that  Byrd  fliould  be  put  to  death,  and  fome 
warriors  were  difpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them,  and  when 
they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfelf  between  them  and  Byrd,  and  faid  to 
the  warriors,  "  This  man  is  my  friend  :  before  you  get  at  him,  you  mull  kill 
me."  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  council  rcfpedled  the  principle  fo 
much  as  to  recede  from  their  determination. 
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cafe  with  every  barbarous  people*  With 
fuch,  force  is  law.  The  ftronger  fex 
therefore  impofes  on  the  weaker.  It  is 
civiUzation  alone  which  replaces  women 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  equality. 
That  firfl  teaches  us  to  fudue  the  felfifh 
pafGons,  and  to  refpeft  thofe  rights  in 
others  which  we  value  in  ourfelves.  Were 
we  in  equal  barbarifm,  our  females  would 
be  equal  drudges.  The  man  with  them  is 
lefs  ftrong  than  with  us,  but  their  women 
ftronger  than  ours;  and  both  for  the  fame 
obvious  reafon;  becaufe  our  man  and  their 
woman  is  habituated  to  labour,  and  form- 
ed by  it.  With  both  races  the  fex  which 
is  indulged  with  eafe  is  leaft  athletic.  An 
Indian  man  is  fmall  in  the  hand  and  wrift, 
for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  a  failor  is  large 
and  ftrong  in  the  ^rms  and  ihoulders,  and 
a  porter  in  the  legs  and  thighs.  They 
raife  fewer  children  than  we  do.  The 
caufes  of  this  are  to  be  found,  not  in  a 
difference  of  nature,  but  of  circumftance. 
The  women  very  frequently  attending  the 
men  in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunt- 
ing, child-bearing  becomes  extremely  in- 
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convenient  to  them.  It  is  faid,  therefore, 
that  they  have  learned  the  praftice  of  pro- 
curing abortion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  veget- 
able; and  that  it  even  extends  to  prevent 
conception  for  a  confiderable  time  after. 
During  thefe  parties  they  are  expofed  to 
numerous  hazards,  to  exccffive  exertions, 
to  the  greateft  extremities  of  hunger. 
Even  at  their  homes  the  nation  depends 
for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every 
year,  on  the  gleanings  of  the  foreft:  that 
is,  they  experience  a  famine  once  in  every 
year.  With  all  animals,  if  the  female  be 
badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at  all,  her  young 
perifli:  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  re- 
duced to  like  want,  generation  becomes 
lefs  adtive,  lefs  produ<Stive.  To  the  obfta- 
cles  then  of  want  and  hazard,  which  na- 
ture has  oppofed  to  the  multiplication  of 
wild  animals,  for  the  purpofe  of  reftrain- 
ing  their  numbers  within  certain  bounds, 
thofe  of  labour  and  of  voluntary  abortion 
are  added  with  the  Indian.  No  wonder 
then  if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do. 
Where  food  is  regularly  fupplied,  a  fingle 
farm  wall  fhew  more   of  cattle,    than   a 
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whole  country  of  forefls  can  of  buffaloes. 
The  fame  Indian  women,  when  m^riied 
to  white  traders,  who  feed  them  and  their 
children  plentifully  and  regularly,  who 
exempt  them  from  excellive  drudgery, 
who  keep  them  ftationary  and  unexpofed 
to  accident,  produce  and  raife  as  many 
children  as  the  w^iite  women.  Inftances 
are  known  under  thefe  circumftances,  of 
their  rearing  a  dozen  children.  An  inhu- 
man practice  once  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try, of  making  flaves  of  the  Indians.  It  is 
a  fad  well  known  with  us,  that  the  Indi- 
an women  fo  enflaved  produced  and  raifed 
as  numerous  families  as  either  the  whites 
or  blacks  among  whom  they  lived.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  Indians  have  lefs  hair  than 
the  whites,  except  on  the  head.  But  this 
is  a  fafl:  of  which  fair  proof  can  fcarcely 
be  had.  With  them  it  is  difgraceful  to  be 
hairy  on  the  body.  They  fay  it  likens 
them  to  hogs.  They  therefore  pluck  the 
hair  as  faft  as  it  appears.  But  the  traders 
who  marry  their  women,  and  prevail  on 
them  to  difcontinue  this  practice,  fay,  that 
nature  is  the  fame  with  them  as  with  the 
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whites.  Nor,  if  the  fad  be  true,  is  the 
confequence  neceffary  which  has  been 
drawn  from  it.  Negroes  liave  notorioufly 
lefs  hau^  than  the  whites;  yet  they  are 
more  ardent.  But  if  cold  and  moifture  be 
the  agents  of  nature  for  diminifhing  the 
races  of  animals,  how  comes  fhe  all  at  once 
to  fufpend  their  operation  as  to  the  phyfi- 
cal  man  of  the  new  world,  whom  the 
Count  acknowledges  to  be  ^  a  peu  pres  de 
meme  ftature  que  I'homme  de  notre  monde,' 
and  to  let  loofe  their  influence  on  his 
moral  faculties?  How  has  this  *  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  and  other  phyfical 
caufes,  fo  contrary  to  the  enlargement  of 
animal  nature  in  this  new  world,  thefe  ob« 
ftacles  to  the  developement  and  formation 
of  great  germs^,'  been  arrefted  and  fuf- 
pended,  fo  as  to  permit  the  human  body 
to  acquire  its  juft  dimenfions,  and  by  what 
inconceivable  procefs  has  their  aftion  been 
direfted  on  his  mind  alone?  To  judge 
of  the  truth  of  this,  to  form  a  juft  eftimate 
of  their  genius  and  mental  powers,  more 
fafts  are  wanting,   and  great  allowance  to 

*  XVIII.  146. 
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be  made  for  thofe  circumftances  of  their 
fituation  which  call  for  a  difplay  of  parti- 
cular talents  only.  This  done,  we  fhall 
probably  find  that  they  are  formed  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  mo- 
dule with  the*  *  Homo  fapiens  Europseus.' 
The  principles  of  their  fociety  forbidding 
all  compulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty 
and  to  enterprize  by  perfonal  influence 
and  perfuafion.  Hence  eloquence  in  coun- 
cil, bravery  and  addrefs  in  war,  become 
the  foundations  of  all  confequence  with 
them.  To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  fa- 
culties are  dirci^ed.  Of  their  bravery  and 
addrefs  in  war  we  have  multiplied  proofs, 
becaufe  we  have  been  the  fubjedls  on 
which  they  were  exercifed.  Of  their  emi- 
nence in  oratory,  we  have  fewer  examples, 
becaufe  it  is  difplayed  chiefly  in  their  own 
councils.  Some,  however,  we  have  of 
very  fuperior  lufl:re.  I  may  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demofl:henes  and  Cicero, 
and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Eu- 
rope has  furnifhed  more  eminent,  to  pro- 
duce a  fingle  paflage,  fuperior  to  the  fpeech 

*  Linn.  Syft,  Difinition  of  a  Ma«. 
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of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dun- 
more,  when  governor  of  this  ftate.  And, 
as  a  teflimony  of  their  talents  in  this  line, 
I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it,  firft  ftating  the 
incidents  neceflary  for  underftanding  it. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1774,  ^ 
robbery  was  committed  by  fome  Indians 
on  certain  land-adventurers  on  the  river 
Ohio.  The  whites  in  that  quarter,  ac- 
cording to  their  cuftom,  undertook  to 
punifh  this  outrage  in  a  fummary  way. 
Captain  Michael  Crefap,  and  a  certain 
Daniel  Greathoufe,  leading  on  thefe  par- 
ties, furprized,  at  different  times,  travel- 
ling and  hunting  parties  of  the  Indians, 
having  their  women  and  children  with 
them,  and  murdered  many.  Among  thefe 
were  unfortunately  the  family  of  Logan, 
a  chief  celebrated  in  peace  and  war,  and 
long  diftinguiftied  as  the  friend  of  the 
whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked 
his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  fignalized 
himfelf  in  the  war  which  enfued.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  fame  year  a  decifive  battle 
was   fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
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Kanhaway,  between  the  collefted  forces 
of  theShavvanefe,  Mingoes  and  Delawares, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia. 
The  Indians  were  defeated  and  fued  for 
peace.  Logan,  however,  difdained  to  be 
feen  among  the  fuppliants.  But  left  the 
iincerity  of  a  treaty  fhould  be  difturbed, 
from  which  fo  diftinguifhed  a  chief  abfent- 
ed  himfelf,  he  fent,  by  a  meflenger,  the 
following  fpeech,  to  be  deUvered  to  Lord 
Dunmore. 

^^I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay,   if 
ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and 
he  gave  him  not  meat:   if  ever  he   came 
cold  and   naked,   and  he  clothed  him  not. 
During  the  courfe   of  the  laft   long  and 
bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in    his 
cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.      Such  was 
my  love  for  the  whites,   that  my  country- 
men   pointed   as    they   pafled,    and    faid, 
*  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'     I 
had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you, 
but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.      Colonel 
Crefap,  the  laft  fpring,  in  cold  blood,  and 
unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of 
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Logan,  not  even  fparing  my  women  and 
children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature. 
This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have 
fought  it:  I  have  killed  many:  I  have 
fully  glutted  my  vengeance:  for  my  coun- 
try I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But 
do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the 
joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life. 
Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan? — Not 
one." 

Before  we  condemn  the  Indians  of  this 
continent  as  wanting  genius,  we  muft  con- 
fider  that  letters  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced among  them.  Were  we  to  com- 
pare them  in  their  prefent  ftate  with  the 
Europeans,  North  of  the  Alps,  when  the 
Roman  arms  and  arts  firft  crofTed  thofe 
mountains,  the  comparifon  would  be  un- 
equal, becaufe,  at  that  time,  thofe  parts 
of  Europe  were  fwarming  with  numbers; 
becaufe  numbers  produce  emulation,  and 
multiply  the  chances  of  improvement,  and 
one  improvement  begets  another.     Yet  I 
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may  fafely  aik,  how  many  good  poets, 
how  many  able  mathematicians,  how  many 
great  inventors  in  arts  or  fciences,  had 
Europe,  North  of  the  Alps,  then  produ- 
ced? And  it  was  fixteen  centuries  after 
this  before  a  Newton  could  be  formed. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there  are 
varieties  in  the  race  of  man,  diftinguifhed 
by  their  powers  both  of  body  and  mind. 
I  believe  there  are,  as  I  fee  to  be  the  cafe 
in  the  races  of  other  animals.  I  only 
mean  to  fuggeft  a  doubt,  whether  the  bulk 
and  faculties  of  animals  depend  on  the 
fide  of  the  Atlantic  on  which  their  food 
happens  to  grow,  or  which  furnifties  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  compounded? 
Whether  nature  has  enlifted  herfelf  as  a 
Cis  or  Trans- Atlantic  partifan?  I  am  in- 
duced to  fufpeft,  there  has  been  more 
eloquence  than  found  reafoning  difplayed 
in  fupport  of  this  theory;  that  it  is  one 
of  thofe  cafes  where  the  judgment  has 
been  feduced  by  a  glowing  pen:  and  whilft 
I  render  every  tribute  of  honour  and  ef- 
teem  to  the  celebrated  zoologift,  who  has 
added,  and  is  ftill   adding,   fo  many  pre- 
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cious  things  to  the  treafures  of  fcience,  I 
muft  doubt  whether  in  this  mftance  he  has 
not  cherifhed  error  alfo,  by  lending  her 
for  a  moment  his  vivid  imagination  and 
bewitching  language.  (4) 

So  far  the  Count  de  BufFon  has  carried 
this  new  theory  of  the  tendency  of  nature 
to  belittle  her  productions  on  this  fide  the 
Atlantic.  Its  application  to  the  race  of 
whites,  tranfplanted  from  Europe,  re- 
mained for  the  Abbe  Raynal.  *  On  doit 
etre  etonne  (he  fays)  que  TAmerique  n'ait 
pas  encore  produit  un  bon  poete,  un  ha- 
bile mathematicien,  un  homme  de  genie 
dans  un  feul  art,  ou  une  feule  fcience'. 
Hift.  Philof.  p.  92.  ed.  Maeflricht.  1774- 
*  America  has  not  yet  produced  one  good 
poet^  When  we  fhall  have  exifted  as  a 
people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did  before 
they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a 
Virgil,  the  French  a  Racine  and  Voltaire, 
the  Englifti  a  Shakefpeare  and  Milton, 
fliould  this  reproach  be  ftill  true,  we  will 
enquire  from  what  unfriendly  caufes  it  has 
proceeded,    that    the  other    countries    of 
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Europe   and    quarters  of  the   earth    fhall 
not  have  hifcribed   any  name  in   the   roll 
of  poets*.      But  neither  has  America  pro- 
duced '  one  able  mathematician,  one  man 
of   genius     in    a   fingle     art  or    a    fmgle 
fcience.'      In  war   we    have    produced    a 
Wafhington,  whofe  memory  will  be  adored 
while    liberty   fhall  have  votaries,    whofe 
name  will  triumph  over  time,    and  will  in 
future  ages  aflume  its  juft  ftation  among 
the  mofl:  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world, 
when   that  wretched  philofophy   fliali  be 
forgotten  which  would  have  arranged  him 
among  the    degeneracies   of   nature.      In 
phyfics  we  have  produced  a  Franklin,  than 
whom  no  one  of  the  prefent  age  has  made 
more  important  difcoveries,   nor  has  en- 
riched   philofophy   with    more,   or    more 
ingenious  folutions   of  the  phenomena   of 
nature.     We  have  fuppofed  Mr.  Ritten- 
houfe  fecond  to  no  aftronomer  living:  that 
in  genius   he  muft  be  the    firft,    becaufe 

*  Has  the  world  as  yet  produced  more  than  two  poets,  acknowledged 
to  be  fuch  by  all  nations?  An  Englifhman,  only,  reads  Milton  with  de- 
light, an  Italian  Taflb,  a  Frenchman  the  Henriade;  a  Portuguefe  Canoens: 
but  Homer  and  Vixgil  have  been  the  rapture  of  every  age  and  nation:  they 
arc  read  with  enthufiafm  in  their  originals  by  thofe  who  can  read  the  origi- 
nals, and  in  tranllations  by  thofe  who  cannot. 
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he  is  felf-taught.  As  an  artifl  he  has  ex- 
hibited as  great  a  proof  of  mechanical 
genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
He  has  not  indeed  made  a  world;  but  he 
bas  by  imitation  approached  nearer  its 
Maker  than  any  man  who  has  lived  from 
the  creation  to  this  day*.  As  in  philofo- 
phy  and  war,  fo  in  government,  in  orato- 
ry, in  painting,  in  the  plaftic  art,  we  might 
ihow  that  America,  though  but  a  child  of 
yefterday,  has  already  given  hopeful  proofs 
of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler  kinds, 
which  aroufe  the  beft  feeUngs  of  man, 
which  call  him  into  aftion,  which  fubftan- 
tiate  his  freedom,  and  conduft  him  to 
happinefs,  as  of  the  fubordinate,  which 
ferve  to  amufe  him  only.  We  therefore 
fuppofe,  that  this  reproach  is  as  unjuft  as 
it  Is  unkind;  and  that,  of  the  geniufes 
which  adorn  the  prefent  age,  America 
contributes  its  full  ftiare.  For  comparing 
it  with  thofe  countries,    where  genius  is 


*  There  are  Various  ways  of  keeping  truth  out  of  fight.  Mr.  Ritten- 
houfe's  model  of  the  planetary  fyftem  has  the  plagiary  appellation  of  an 
Orrery;  and  the  quadrant  invented  by  Godfrey,  an  American  alfo,  and  with 
the  aid  of  wlilch  the  European  nations  traverfc  the  globe,  is  called  Hadlcy's 
«piadranr. 
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moft  cultivated,  where   are  the  mod  ex- 
cellent models  for  art,  and  fcafFoldings  for 
the  attainment  of  fcience,   as  France  and 
England  for  inftance,   we  calculate  thus: 
The  United  States  contain  three  millions 
of  inhabitants;    France    twenty   milHons; 
and  the  Britifii  iflands  ten.      We  produce 
a  Wafhington,   a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhoufe. 
France  then  fhould  have   half  a  dozen  in 
each  of  thefe  lines,  and  Great  Britain  half 
that  number,   equally  eminent.      It  may 
be  true,   that  France  has:   we  are  but  jufl 
becoming   acquainted   with  her,    and   our 
acquaintance  fo  far  gives  us  high  ideas   of 
the  genius  of  her  inhabitants.      It  would 
be  injuring  too  many  of  them   to  name 
particularly  a  Voltaire,  a  BufFon,  the  con- 
ftellation    of    Encyclopedifts,     the    Abbe 
Raynal   himfelf,   &c.  &c.      We  therefore 
have  reafon  to  believe  fhe  can  produce  her 
full  quota   of  genius.      The  prefent  war 
having  fo  long  cut  of  all  communication 
with   Great  Britain,   we  are  not  able  to 
make  a  fair  eftimate  of  the  ftate  of  fcience 
in  that  country.      The  fpirit  in  which  fhe 
wages  war,  is  the  only  fample  before  our 
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eyes,  and  that  does  not  feem  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  either  of  fcience  or  of 
civilization.  The  fun  of  her  glory  is  faft 
defcending  to  the  horizon.  Her  philofo- 
phy  has  crofled  the  channel,  her  freedom 
the  Atlantic,  and  herfelf  feems  paffing  to 
that  awful  diflblution,  whofe  iflue  is  not 
given  human  forefight  to  fcan*. 

Having  given  a  Jketch  of  our  minerals, 
vegetables,  and  quadrupeds,  and  being 
led  by  a  proud  theory  to  make  a  compa- 
rifon  of  the  latter  with  thofe  of  Europe, 


*  In  a  later  edition  of  the  Abbe  Raynal's  work,  he  has  withdrawn  his 
ceniure  from  that  part  of  the  new  world  inhabited  by  the  Federo-Amcricans; 
but  has  left  it  ftill  on  the  other  parts.  North-America  has  always  been 
more  acceffible  to  ftrangers  than  South.  If  he  was  miftaken  then  as  to  the 
former,  he  may  be  fo  as  to  the  latter.  The  glimmerings  which  reach  us 
from  South-America  enable  us  only  to  fee  that  its  inhabitants  are  held  under 
the  accumulated  preiTure  of  flavery,  fuperftition  and  ignorance.  When- 
ever they  Ihall  be  able  to  rife  under  this  weight,  and  to  (how  themfelves  to 
the  reft  of  the  world,  they  will  probably  (how  they  are  like  the  reft  of  the 
world.  We  have  nor  yet  fufficient  evidence  that  there  are  more  lakes  and 
fogs  in  South-America  than  in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  As  little  do  we 
know  what  would  be  their  operation  on  the  mind  of  man.  That  country 
has  been  vifited  by  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  chiefly,  and  almoft  exclufively. 
Thefe,  going  from  a  country  of  the  old  world  remarkably  dry  in  its  foil  and 
climate,  fancied  there  were  more  lakes  and  fogs  in  South-America  than  in 
Europe.  An  inhabitant  of  Ireland,  Sweden,  or  Finland  would  have  formed 
the  contrary  opinion.  Had  South-America  then  been  difcovered  and  fettled 
by  a  people  from  a  fenny  country,  it  would  probably  have  been  rcprefented 
as  much  drier  than  the  old  world.  A  patient  purfuit  of  fails,  and  cautious 
combination  and  comparilon  of  them,  is  the  drudgery  to  which  man  is  fub- 
jcAed  by  his  Maker,  if  he  wilhcs  to  attain  fure  knowledge. 
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and  to  extend  it  to  the  man  of  America, 
both  aboriginal  and  emigrant,  I  will 
proceed  to  the  remaining  articles  compre- 
hended under  the  prefent  query. 

Between  ninety  and  an  hundred  of  our 
birds  have  been  defcribed  by  Catefby. 
His  drawings  are  better  as  to  form  and 
attitude,  than  colouring,  which  is  gene- 
rally too  high.     They  are  the  following: 
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Befides  thefe,  we  have. 


The  Royfton  crow.     Corvus  comix. 
Crane.     Ardea  Canadenfis. 
Houfe  fwallow.  Hirundo  niftica. 
Ground  fwallow.     Hirundo  ri- 

paria. 
Greateft  grey  eagle. 
Smaller  turkey    buzzard,    with 

a  feathered  head. 
Greateft  owl,  cr  night  hawk. 
Wet  hawk,  which  feeds  flying. 
Raven. 
Water  Pelican  of  the  Miffifipi, 

whofe  pouch  holds  a  peck. 
Swan. 
Loon. 
Cormorant. 
Duck  and  mallard. 
Widgeon. 


The  Sheldrach,  or  Canvas  back. 
Black  head. 
Ballcoot. 
Sprigtail. 

Didapper,  or  dopchick. 
Spoon-bi.'led  duck. 
Water- witch. 
Water-pheafant. 
Mow-bird. 
Blue  Peter. 
Water  Wagtail. 
Yellow-legged  Snipe. 
Squatting  Snipe. 
Small  Plover. 
Whiftling  Plover. 
Woodcock. 

Red    bird,     with    black    head, 
wings  and  tail. 


And  doubtlefs  many  others  which  have 
not  yet  been  defcribed  and  claffed. 


To  this  catalogue  of  our  indigenous 
animals,  I  will  add  a  (hort  account  of  an 
anomaly  of  nature,  taking  place  fome- 
times  in  the  race  of  negroes  brought 
from  Africa,  who,  though  black  them- 
felves,  have,  in  rare  inftances,  white 
children,  called  Albinos.  I  have  known 
four  of  thefe  myfelf,  and  have  faithful 
accounts  of  three  others.  The  circum- 
ftances  in  which  all  the  individuals  agree 
are  thefe.  They  are  of  a  pallid  cadave- 
rous white,  untinged  with  red,  without 
any  coloured  fpots  or  feams;  their  hair 
of  the  fame  kind  of  white,  fhort,  coarfe^ 

T 
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and  curled  as  is  that  of  the  negroe;  all  of 
them  well  formed,  ftrong,  healthy,  per- 
fed  in  their  fenfes,  except  that  of  fight, 
and  born  of  parents  who  had  no  mixture 
of  white  blood.  Three  of  thefe  Albinos 
were  fifters,  having  two  other  full  fifters, 
who  were  black.  The  youngeft  of  the 
three  was  killed  by  lightning,  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  eldeft  died  at  about 
27  years  of  age,  in  child-bed,  with  her 
fecond  child.  The  middle  one  is  now 
alive  in  health,  and  has  iffue,  as  the  eldeft 
had,  by  a  black  man,  which  iflue  was 
black.  They  are  uncommonly  fiirewd, 
quick  in  their  apprehenfions  and  in  re- 
ply. Their  eyes  are  in  a  perpetual  tre- 
mulous vibration,  very  weak,  and  much 
affeded  by  the  fun:  but  they  fee  much 
better  in  the  night  than  we  do.  They 
are  of  the  property  of  Col.  Skipwith,  of 
Cumberland.  The  fourth  is  a  neo-ro  wo- 
man,  whofe  parents  came  from  Guinea, 
and  had  three  other  children,  who  were 
of  their  own  colour.  She  is  freckled,  her 
eye-fight  fo  weak  that  fhe  is  obliged  to 
wear  a  bonnet  in  the  fummer;   but  it  is 
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better  in  the  night  than  day.  She  had 
an  Albino  child  by  a  black  man.  It  died 
at  the  age  of  a  few  weeks.  Thefe  were 
the  property  of  Col.  Carter,  of  Albe- 
marle. A  fixth  inftance  is  a  woman  of 
the  property  of  a  Mr.  Butler,  near  Peterf- 
burg.  She  is  ftout  and  robuft,  has  iffue  a 
daughter,  jet  black,  by  a  black  man.  I 
am  not  informed  as  to  her  eye  fight.  The 
feventh  inftance  is  of  a  male  belonging  to 
a  Mr.  Lee  of  Cumberland.  His  eyes  are 
tremulous  and  weak.  He  is  tall  of  fta- 
ture,  and  now  advanced  in  years.  He  is 
the  only  male  of  the  Albinos  which  have 
come  within  my  information.  Whatever 
be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  in  the  fkin,  or 
in  its  colouring  matter,  which  produces 
this  change,  it  feems  more  incident  to  the 
female  than  male  fex.  To  thefe  I  may 
add  the  mention  of  a  negro  man  within 
my  own  knowledge,  born  black,  and  of 
black  parents;  on  whofe  chin,  when  a  boy, 
a  white  fpot  appeared.  This  continued 
to  increafe  till  he  became  a  man,  by  which 
time  it  had  extended  over  his  chin,  lips, 
one  cheek,   the  under  jaw,   and  neck  on 
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that  fide.  It  is  of  the  Albino  white,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  red,  and  has  for 
feveral  years  been  ftationary.  He  is  ro- 
bufi:  and  healthy,  and  the  change  of  colour 
was  not  acconipanied  with  any  fenfible  dif- 
eafe,  either  general  or  topical. 

Of  our  fifli  and  infefts  there  has  been 
nothing  like  a  full  defcription  or  colleftion. 
More  of  them  are  defcribed  in  Catefby 
than  in  any  other  work.  Many  alfo  are 
to  be  found  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Jamaica, 
as  being  common  to  that  and  this  country. 
The  honey-bee  is  not  a  native  of  our 
continent.  Marcgrave  indeed  mentions 
a  fpecies  of  honey-bee  in  Brafil.  But 
this  has  no  fling,  and  is  therefore  diiferent 
from  the  one  we  have,  which  refembles 
perfeftly  that  of  Europe.  The  Indians 
concur  with  us  in  the  tradition  that  it  was 
brought  from  Europe;  but  when,  and  by 
whom,  w^e  know  not.  The  bees  have 
generally  extended  themfelves  into  the 
country,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  white 
fettlers.  The  Indians  therefore  call  them 
the    white   man's  fly,  and   confider  their 
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approach  as  indicating  the  approach  of  the 
fettlements  of  the  whites.  A  queftion 
here  occurs,  How  far  northwardly  have 
thefe  infedls  been  found?  That  they  are 
unknown  in  Lapland,  I  infer  from  Schef- 
fer's  information,  that  the  Laplanders  eat 
the  pine  bark,  prepared  in  a  certain  way, 
inftead  of  thofe  things  fweetened  with  fugar. 
*  Hoc  comedunt  pro  rebus  faccharo  con- 
ditis/  SchefF.  Lapp.  c.  i8.  Certainly 
if  they  had  honey,  it  would  be  a  better 
fubftitute  for  fugar  than  any  preparation 
of  the  pine  bark.  Kalm  tells  us*  the 
honey-bee  cannot  hve  through  the  winter 
in  Canada.  They  furnifh  then  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  remarkable  fa6l  firft 
obferved  by  the  Count  de  Buffon,  and 
which  has  thrown  fuch  a  blaze  of  hght  on 
the  field  of  natural  hiftory,  that  no  ani- 
mals are  found  in  both  continents,  but 
thofe  which  are  able  to  bear  the  cold  of 
thofe  regions  where  they  probably  join. 
*  1. 126. 


QUERY     VII. 

A  NOTICE  of  all  that  can  increafe  the 
progrefs  of  human  knowledge? 

Under  the  latitude  of  this  query,  I  will 
prefume  it  not  improper  nor  unaccept- 
able to  furnifli  fome  data  for  eftimating 
the  climate  of  Virginia.  Journals  of  ob- 
fervations  on  the  quantity  of  rain,  and 
degree  of  heat,  being  lengthy,  confufed, 
and  too  minute  to  produce  general  and 
diftindl  ideas,  I  have  taken  five  years'  ob- 
fervations,  to  wit,  from  1772  to  1777, 
made  in  Williamfburgh  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, have  reduced  them  to  an  average 
for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  ftated 
thofe  averages  in  the  following  table,  add- 
ing an  analytical  view  of  the  winds  du- 
ring the  fame  period. 
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The  rains  of  every  month,  (as  of  Ja- 
nuary, for  inftance)  through  the  whole 
period  of  years,  were  added  feparately, 
and  an  average  drawn  from  them.  The 
coolefl:  and  warmeft  point  of  the  fame 
day  in  each  year  of  the  period,  were  add- 
ed feparately,  and  an  average  of  the 
greateft  cold  and  greateft  heat  of  that  day, 
was  formed.  From  the  averages  of  every 
day  in  the  month,  a  general  average  for 
the  whole  month  was  formed.  The  point 
from  which  the  wind  blew,  was  obferved 
two  or  three  times  in  every  day.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations,  in  the  month  of  January,  for  in- 
ftance, through  the  whole  period,  amount- 
ed to  337.  At  73  of  thefe,  the  wind 
was  from  the  North;  47  from  the  North- 
eaft,  &c.  So  that  it  will  be  eafy  to  fee  in 
what  proportion  each  wind  ufually  prevails 
in  each  month:  or,  taking  the  whole  year, 
the  total  of  obfervations  through  the  whole 
period  having  been  3698,  it  will  be  ob- 
ferved that  6ir  of  them  were  from  the 
North,  558  from  the  North-eaft,  &c. 

Though  by  this  table  it  appears  we  have 
on  an  average  47  inches  of  rain  annually. 
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which  is  confiderably  more  than  ufiially 
falls  in  Europe,  yet  from  the  information 
I  have  colleftecl,  I  fuppofe  we  have  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  funlhine  here 
than  there.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found, 
there  are  twice  as  many  cloudy  days  in 
the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  mention 
the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  becaufe  my 
information  does  not  extend  to  its  Nor- 
thren  or  Southern  parts. 

In  an  extenfive  country,  it  will  of  courfe 
be  expelled  that  the  climate  is  not  the 
fame  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  proceeding  on  the  fame  parallel  of 
latitude  weftwardly,  the  climate  becomes 
colder  in  like  manner  as  when  you  pro- 
ceed northwardly.  This  continues  to  be 
the  cafe  till  you  attain  the  fummit  of  the 
Alleghaney,  which  is  the  higheft  land  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  Miflifipi.  From 
thence,  defcending  in  the  fame  latitude  to 
the  Miflifipi,  the  change  reverfes;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  travellers,  it  becomes 
warmer  there  than  it  is  in  the  fame  lati- 
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tude  on  the  fea  fide.  Their  teftimony  is 
ftrengthened  by  the  vegetables  and  animals 
which  fubfift  and  multiply  there  naturally, 
and  do  not  on  our  fea-coaft.  Thus  Catal- 
pas  grow  fpontaneoufly  on  the  Miflifipi,  as 
far  as  the  latitude  of  37^,  and  reeds  as 
far  as  38*^.  Perroquets  even  winter  on 
the  Scioto,  in  the  39th  degree  of  latitude, 
in  the  fummer  of  1779,  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  90^  at  Monticello,  and 
96  at  WilHamfburgh,  it  was  i  lo*'  at  Kaf- 
kafkia.  Perhaps  the  mountain,  which 
overhangs  this  village  on  the  north  fide, 
may,  by  its  refleftion,  have  contributed 
fomewhat  to  produce  this  heat.  The  dif- 
ference of  temperature  of  the  air  at  the 
fea-coaft,  or  on  the  Chefapeak  bay,  and 
at  the  AUeghaney,  has  not  been  afcertain- 
ed;  but  contemporary  obfervations,  made 
at  Williamfburgh,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  at  Monticello,  which  is  on  the  moft 
eaftern  ridge  of  the  mountains,  called  the 
South-weft,  where  they  are  interfered 
by  the  Rivanna,  have  furnifhed  a  ratio  by 
which  that  difference  may  in  fome  degree 
be  conjetSured.     Thefe  obfervations  make 
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the  difference  between  Williamfburgh  and 
the  neareft  mountains,  at  the  pofition  be- 
fore-mentioned, to  be  on  an  average  6% 
of  Farenheits's  thermometer.  Some  al- 
lowance, however,  is  to  be  made  for  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  thefe  two 
places,  the  latter  being  38""  8^  17'^  which  ^ 
is  52^  22''''  north  of  the  former.  By  con- 
temporary obfervations  of  between  five 
and  fix  weeks,  the  averaged  and  almoft 
unvaried  difference  of  the  heigh  th  of  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer,  at  thofe  two 
places,  was  .784  of  an  inch,  the  atmof- 
phere  at  Monticello  being  fo  much  the 
lightefl,  that  is  to  fay,  about  one-thirty- 
feventh  of  its  whole  weight.  It  fhould 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  hill  of 
Monticello  is  of  500  feet  perpendicular 
heighth  above  the  river  which  wallies  its 
bafe.  This  pofition  being  nearly  central 
between  our  northern  and  fouthern  boun- 
daries, and  between  the  bay  and  Allegha- 
ney,  may  be  confidered  as  furnifliing  the 
beft  average  of  the  temperature  of  our 
climate.     Williamfburgh  is  much  too  near 
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the  fouth-eaftern  corner  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  our  general  temperature. 

But  a  more  remarkable  difference  is  in 
the  winds  which  prevail  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the 
winds  prevailing  at  WiUiamlburgh,  and  at 
Monticello.  It  is  formed  by  reducing  nine 
months  obfervations  at  Monticello  to  four 
principal  points,  to  wit,  the  north-eaft, 
fouth-eaft,  fouth-weft,  and  north-weft; 
thefe  points  being  perpendicular  to,  or 
parallel  with  our  coaft,  mountains,  and 
rivers:  and  by  reducing  in  like  manner, 
an  equal  number  of  obfervations,  to  wit, 
421  from  the  preceding  table  of  winds 
at  WiUiamfburgh,  taking  them  proportion- 
ably  from  every  point. 


N.E. 

S.E. 

S.  W. 

N.W. 

Total. 

William  fburg. 

127 

61 

132 

lOI 

421 

Molhticello, 

32 

91 

126 

172 

421 

By  this  it  may  be  feen  that  the  fouth- 
w^eft  wind  prevails  equally  at  both  places; 
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that  the  north-eaft  is,  next  to  this,  the 
principal  wind  towards  the  fea-coaft,  and 
the  north-weft  is  the  predominent  wind  at 
the  mountains.  The  diiFerence  between 
thefe  two  winds  to  fenfation,  and  in  faft, 
is  very  great.  The  north-eaft  is  loaded 
with  vapour,  infomuch,  that  the  fait- 
makers  have  found  that  their  cryftals 
would  not  fhoot  while  that  blows;  it  brings 
a  diftreffing  chill,  and  is  heavy  and  oppref- 
five  to  the  fpirits:  the  north-weft  is  dry, 
cooling,  elaftic  and  animating.  The  eaft- 
ern  and  fouth-eaftern  breezes  come  on 
generally  in  the  afternoon.  They  have 
advanced  into  the  country  very  fenfibly 
within  the  memory  of  people  now  living. 
They  formerly  did  not  penetrate  far  above 
Williamfburgh.  They  are  now  frequent 
at  Richmond,  and  every  now  and  then 
reach  the  mountains.  They  depofit  moft 
of  their  moifture  hov/ever  before  they 
get  that  far.  As  the  lands  become  more 
cleared,  it  is  probable  they  will  extend 
ftill  further  weft  ward. 

Going  out   into  the  open  air,    in  the 
temperate,  and  warm  months  of  the  year. 
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we  often  meet  with  bodies  of  warm  air, 
which  paffing  by  us  .in  two  or  three  fe- 
conds,  do  not  afford  time  to  the  moft  fen- 
fible  thermometor  to  feize  their  tempera- 
ture. Judging  from  my  feelings  only,  I 
think  they  approach  the  ordinary  heat  of 
the  human  body.  Some  of  them  perhaps 
go  a  Uttle  beyond  it.  They  are  of  about 
20  or  30  feet  diameter  horizontally.  Of 
their  heighth  we  have  no  experience,  but 
probably  they  are  globular  volunins  wafted 
or  rolled  along  with  the  wind.  But  whence 
taken,  where  found,  or  how  generated? 
They  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  volcanos, 
becaufe  we  have  none.  They  do  not  hap- 
pen in  the  winter  when  the  farmers  kindle 
large  fires  in  clearing  up  their  grounds. 
They  are  not  confined  to  the  fpringfeafon, 
when  we  have  fires  which  traverfe  whole 
counties,  confuming  the  leaves  which  have 
fallen  from  the  trees.  And  they  are  too 
frequent  and  general  to  be  afcribed  to  ac- 
cidental fires.  I  am  perfuaded  their  caufe 
muft  be  fought  for  in  the  atmofphere  it- 
felf,  to  aid  us  in  which  I  know  but  of  thefe 
conftant  circumftances;   a  dry  air;  a  tem- 
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J|  perature  as  warm  at  leafl  as  that  of  the 
fpring  or  autumn;  and  a  moderate  currunt 
of  wind.  They  are  moft  frequent  about 
fun-fet;  rare  in  the  middle  parts  of  the 
day;  and  I  do  not  recolleft  having  ever 
met  with  them  in  the  morning. 

The  variation  in  the  weight  of  our 
atmofphere,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer, 
is  not  equal  to  two  inches  of  mercury. 
During  twelve  months  obfervation  at  Wil- 
liamfburgh,  the  extremes  were  29,  and 
30.86  inches,  the  difference  being  1.86 
of  an  inch:  and  in  nine  months,  during 
which  the  heighth  of  the  mercury  was 
noted  at  Monticello,  the  extremes  were 
28.48  and  29.69  inches,  the  variation  be- 
ing 1. 21  of  an  inch.  A  gentleman,  w^ho 
has  obferved  his  barometer  many  years, 
aflures  me  it  has  never  varied  two  inches. 
Contemporary  obfervations,  made  at  Mon- 
ticello and  William Iburgh,  proved  the 
variations  in  the  weight  of  air  to  be  fimul- 
taneous  and  correfponding  in  thefe  two 
places. 
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Our  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and 
cold  to  heat,  are  very  fudden  and  great. 
The  mercury  m  Farenheit's  thermometer 
has  been  known  to  defcend  from  92"  to 
47°  hi  thirteen  hours. 

» 
It  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  pre- 
ceding table  of  average  heat  will  not 
give  a  falfe  idea  on  this  fubjeft,  as  it  pro- 
pofes  to  ftate  only  the  ordinary  heat  and 
cold  of  each  month,  and  not  thofe  which 
are  extraordinary.  At  Williamfburgh  in 
Auguft  ly 66,  the  mercury  in  Farenheit's 
thermometer  was  at  ^8""  correfponding 
with  29!  of  Reaumur.  At  the  fame 
place  in  January  1780,  it  was  6**  corre- 
fponding with  I  li  below  o,  of  Reaumur. 
I  believe*  thefe  may  be  confidered  to  be 
nearly  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  latter  may 
moft  certainly,  as  at  that  time,  York  river, 
at  York  town,  was  frozen  over,  fo  that 
people  walked  acrofs  it;  a  circumftance 
which  proves  it  to  have  been  colder  than 

*  At  Paris,  in  1753,  the  mercury  in  Reaumur's  thermometer  was  at  30  i-z 
above  o,  and  in  1776,  it  was  at  16  below  o.  The  extremities  of  heat  and 
cold  therefore  at  Paris,  are  greater  than  at  Williamfburgh,  which  is  in  the 
hotteft  part  of  Virginia. 
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the  winter  of  1740,  1741,   ufually  called 
the  cold  winter,   when  York  river  did  not 
freeze  over   at  that  place.      In   the  fame 
feafon  of  1780,   Chefapeak  bay  was  folid, 
from  its  head  to  the  mouth  of  Patowmac. 
At  Annapolis,  where  it  is  §i  miles  over 
between   the  neareft    points   of  land,   the 
ice  was  from   5   to   7  inches   thick  quite 
acrofs,  fo  that  loaded  carriages  went  over 
on  it.      Thofe,   our  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,   of    6^   and    9 8*"   were  indeed  very 
diftreffing  to  us,  and  were  thought  to  put 
the   extent  of  the  human   conftitution  to 
confiderable  trial.      Yet  a   Siberian  would 
would  have  confidered  them  as    fcarcely  a 
fenfible  variation.     At  Jennifeitz  in  that 
country,   in  latitude   58""  27^  we  are  told, 
that  the  cold  in  1735  funk  the  mercury  by 
Farenheit*s  fcale  to   126^  below  nothing; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country 
ufe  ftove  rooms  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
in  which  they  flay  two   hours   at  a  time, 
the   atmofphere  of  which  raifes  the  mer- 
cury to  135^   above  nothing.     Late  ex- 
periments fhow  that  the  human  body  will 
exift  in  rooms  heated   to    140''  of  Reau- 
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niur,  equal  to  347^  of  Farenheit's,  and 
135^  above  boiling  water.  The  hotteft 
point  of  the  24  hours  is  about  four  o'clock, 
P.  M.  and  the  dawn  of  day  the  coldeft. 

The  accefs  of  froft  in  autumn,  and  its 
recefs  the  fpring,  do  not  feem  to  depend 
merely  on  the  degree  of  cold ;  much  lefs 
on  the  air's  being  at  the  freezing  point* 
White  frofts  are  frequent  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  47^  have  killed  young  plants 
of  Indian  corn  at  48^  and  have  been 
known  at  54*^.  Black  froft,  and  even  ice, 
have  been  produced  at  38t°,  which  is  64- 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  That 
other  circuftances  muft  be  combined  with 
the  cold  to  produce  froft,  is  evident  from 
this  alfo,  on  the  higher  parts  of  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  abfolutely  colder  than 
in  the  plains  on  which  they  ftand,  frofts 
do  not  appear  fo  early  by  a  confiderable 
fpace  of  time  in  autumn,  and  go  off  fooner 
in  the  fpring,  than  in  the  plains.  I  have 
known  frofts  fo  fevere  as  to  kill  the  hiccory 
trees  round  about  Monticello  and  yet  not 
injure  the  tender  fruit  bloffbms   then   in 
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bloom  on  the  top  and  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain;  and  in  the  courfe  of  40  years, 
during  which  it  had  been  fettled,  there 
have  been  but  two  inftances  of  a  general 
lofs  of  fruit  on  it:  while,  in  the  circum- 
jacent country,  the  fruit  has  efcaped  but 
twice  in  the  laft  feven  years.  The  plants 
of  tobacco,  which  grow  from  the  roots 
of  thofe  which  have  been  cut  off  in  the 
fummer,  are  frequently  green  here  at 
Chriftmas.  This  privilege  againft  the  froft 
is  undoubtedly  combined  with  the  want  of 
dew  on  the  mountains.  That  the  dew  is 
very  rare  on  their  higer  parts,  I  may  fay 
with  certainty,  from  1 2  years  obfervations, 
having  fcarcely  ever,  during  that  time, 
feen  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  exiftence 
on  them  at  all  during  fummer.  Severe 
frofts  in  the  depth  of  winter  prove  that 
the  region  of  dews  extends  higher  in  that 
feafon  than  the  tops  of  the  mountains:  but 
certainly,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  the  va- 
pours, by  the  time  they  attain  that 
heighth,  are  become  fo  attentuated  as  not 
to  fubfide  and  form  a  dew  when  the  fun 
retires. 
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The  weavil  has  not  yet   afcended   the 
high  mountains. 

A  more  fatisfaflory  eftimate  of  our 
cHmate  to  fome,  may  perhaps  be  formed, 
by  noting  the  plants  which  grow  here, 
fubjeft  however  to  be  killed  by  our  feverefts 
colds.  Thefe  are  the  fig,  pomegranate, 
artichoke,  and  European  walnut.  In  mild 
winters,  lettuce  and  endive  require  no  fhel- 
ter;  but  generally  they  need  a  flight  cover- 
ing, i  do  not  know  that  the  want  of 
long  mofs,  reed,  myrtle,  fwamp  laurel, 
holly  and  cyprefs,  in  the  upper  country, 
proceeds  from  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
nor  that  they  were  ever  killed  with  any 
degree  of  cold,  nor  that  they  were  ever 
killed  with  any  degree  of  cold  in  the  low- 
er country.  The  aloe  lived  in  Williamf- 
burgh,  in  the  open  air,  through  the  fevere 
winter  of  1779,    1780. 

A  change  in  our  cHmate,  however,  is 
taking  place  very  fenfibly.  Both  heats 
and  colds  are  become  much  more  moder- 
ate within  the  memory  even  of  the  mid- 
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die-aged.  Snows  are  lefs  frequent  and 
lefs  deep.  They  do  not  often  lie,  below  the 
mountains,  more  than  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  and  very  rarely  a  week.  They  are 
remembered  to  have  been  formerly  fre- 
quent, deep  and  of  long  continuance. 
The  elderly  inform  me,  the  earth  ijfed  to 
be  covered  with  fnow  about  three  months 
in  every  year.  The  rivers,  which  then 
feldom  failed  to  freeze  over  in  the  courfe 
of  the  winter,  fcarcely  ever  do  fo  now. 
This  change  has  produced  an  unfortunate 
fluftuation  between  heat  and  cold,  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  which  is  very  fatal  to 
fruits.  From  the  year  1741  to  1769,  an 
interval  of  twenty-eight  years^  there  was 
no  inftance  of  fruit  killed  by  the  froft  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Monticello.  An  in- 
tenfe  cold,  produced  by  conftant  fnows, 
kept  the  buds  locked  up  till  the  fun  could 
obtain,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  fo  fixed 
an  afcendency  as  to  diffolve  thofe  fnows, 
and  proted  the  buds,  during  their  develope- 
ment,  from  every  danger  of  returning 
cold.  The  accumulated  fnows  of  the  win- 
ter remaining  to  be  diffolved  all  together 
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in  the  fpring,  produced  thofe  overflowings 
of  our  rivers,  fo  frequent  then,  and  fo 
rare  now. 

Having  had  occafion  to  mention  the 
particular  fituation  of  Monticello  for  other 
purposes,  I  will  juft  take  notice  that  its 
elevation  affords  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
a  phaenomenon  which  is  rare  at  land, 
though  frequent  at  fea.  The  fea-men  call 
it  looming.  Philofophy  is  as  yet  in  the  rear 
of  the  feamen,  for  fo  far  from  having 
accounted  for  it,  fhe  has  not  given  it  a 
name.  Its  principal  efFed:  is  to  make  dif- 
tant  objefts  appear  larger,  in  oppoiition 
to  the  general  law  of  vifion,  by  which 
they  are  diminifiied.  I  knew  an  inftance, 
at  York-town,  from  whence  the  water 
profpeft  eaftwardly  is  without  termination, 
wherein  a  canoe  with  three  men,  at  a  great 
diftance  was  taken  for  a  fhip  with  its  three 
mafts.  I  am  little  acquainted  with  the 
phaenomenon  as  it  (hews  itfelf  at  fea;  but 
at  Monticello  it  is  familiar.  There  is  a 
folitary  mountain  about  forty  miles  off  in 
the  South,   whofe  natural  fhape,   as  pre- 
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fented  to  view  there,  is  a  regular  cone; 
but  by  the  effeft  of  looming,  it  fometimes 
fubfides  almoft  totally  in  the  horizon; 
fometimes  it  rifes  more  acute  and  more 
elevated;  fometimes  it  is  hemifpherical ; 
and  fometimes  its  fides  are  perpendicular, 
its  top  flat,  and  as  broad  as  its  bafe.  In 
fhort  it  affumes  at  times  the  moft  whimfi- 
cal  fhapes,  and  all  thefe  perhaps  fucceffive- 
ly  in  the  fame  morning.  The  blue  ridge  of 
mountains  comes  into  view,  in  the  north- 
eafl:,  at  about  loo  miles  diftance,  and 
approaching  in  a  direft  line,  paffes  by 
within  20  miles,  and  goes  off  to  the  fouth- 
weft.  This  phaenomenon  begins  to  fliew 
itfelf  on  thefe  mountains,  at  about  50 
miles  diflance,  and  continues  beyond  that 
as  far  as  they  are  feen.  I  remark  no  par- 
ticular ftate,  either  in  the  weight,  moif- 
ture,  or  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  necefla- 
ry  to  produce  this.  The  only  conftant 
circumftances  are  its  appearance  in  the 
morning  only,  and  on  objects  at  leafl;  40 
or  50  miles  diftant.  In  this  later  circum- 
ftance,  if  not  in  both,  it  differs  from  the 
looming  on   the  water.      Refradlion  will 
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not  account  for  the  metamorphofis.  That 
only  changes  the  proportions  of  length 
and  breadth,  bafe  and  altitude,  preferving 
the  general  outlines.  Thus  it  may  make 
a  circle  appear  elliptical,  raife  or  deprefs 
a  cone,  but  by  none  of  its  laws,  as  yet 
developed,  will  it  make  a  circle  appear  a 
fquare,   or  a  cone  a  fphere. 


QUERY     VIII. 
X  HE  number  of  its  inhabitants? 

The  following  table  Ihews  the  number 
of  perfons  imported  for  the  eftablilhment 
of  our  colony  in  its  infant  ftate,  and  the 
cenfus  of  inhabitants  at  different  periods, 
extradied  from  our  hiftorians  and  public 
records,  as  particularly  as  I  have  had  op- 
portunities and  leifure  to  examine  them. 
Succeffive  lines  in  the  fame  year  fhew  fuc- 
ceffive  periods  of  time  in  that  year.  I 
have  ftated  the  cenfus  in  two  different 
columns,  the  whole  inhabitants  having  been 
fometimes  numbered,  and  fometimes  the 
tjthes  only.  This  term,  with  us,  includes 
the  free  males  above  1 6  years  of  age,  and 
flaves  above  that  age  of  both  fexes.  A 
further  examination  of  our  records  would 
render  this  hiftory  of  our  population  much 
more  fatisfadory  and  perfeft,  by  furnifh- 
ing  a  greater  number  of  intermediate 
terms.  Thefe,  however,  which  are  here 
ftated  will  enable  us  to  calculate,  with  a 

Y 
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confiderable  degree  of  precifion,  the  rate 
at  which  we  have  increafed*  During  the 
infancy  of  the  colony,  while  numbers 
were  fmail,  wars,  importations,  and  other 
accidential  circumftances  render  the  pro- 
greffion  fluftuating  and  irregular.  By  the 
year  1 654,  however,  it  becomes  tolerably 
uniform,  importations  having  in  a  great 
meafure  ceafed  from  the  diflblution  of  the 
company,  and  the  inhabitants  become  too 
numerous  to  be  fenfibly  afFefted  by  Indian 
wars.  Beginning  at  that  period,  there- 
fore, we  find  that  from  thence  to  the 
year  1772,  our  tythes  had  increafed  from 
7209  to  153,000.  The  whole  term  be- 
ing of  I  i  8  years,  yields  a  duplication  once 
in  every  27^  years.  The  intermediate 
enumerations  taken  in  1700,  1748,  and 
1759,  furnifh  proofs  of  the  uniformity 
of  this  progreffion.  Should  this  rate  of 
increafe  continue,  we  fhall  have  between 
fix  and  feven  millions  of  inhabitants  with- 
in 95  years.  If  we  fuppofe  our  country 
to  be  bounded,  at  fome  future  day,  by 
the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway,    (within    which   it   has    been 
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Years. 

Settlers  imported. 

Cenfus  of  Inha- 
bitants. 

Cenfus  of  Tyt^ies. 

1607 

100 

40 

120 

1608 

130 

70 

1609 

490 

16 

60 

1610 

150 

200 

i6u 

3  (hips  loads. 

300 

1612 

80 

1617 

40U 

1618 

200 

40 

600 

1619 

1216 

1621 

1300 

1622 

3800 

2500 

1628 

3000 

1632 

2000 

1644 

4822 

1645 

qooo 

1652 

- 

7000 

I6q4 

7209 

1700 

22,000 

1748 

82,100 

1759 

\* 

105,000 

1772 

153^000 

I78Z 

567,614                                            1 
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before  conjeftured,  are  64,461  fquare 
miles)  there  will  then  be  loo  inhabitants 
for  every  fquare  mile,  which  is  nearly  the 
ftate  of  population  in  the  Britifh  Iflands, 

Here  I  will  beg  leave  to  propofe  a  doubt. 
The  prefent  defire  of  America  is  to  pro- 
duce rapid  population  by  as  great  huporta- 
tions  of  foreigners  as  poffible.  But  is  this 
founded  in  good  policy?  The  advantage 
propofed  is  the  multiphcation  of  numbers. 
Now  let  us  fuppofe  (for  example  only) 
that,  in  this  ftate,  we  could  double  our 
numbers  in  one  year  by  the  importation 
of  foreigners;  and  this  is  a  greater  accef- 
fion  than  the  moft  fanguine  advocate  for 
emigration  has  a  right  to  expeft.  Then 
I  fay,  beginning  with  a  double  ftock,  we 
iliall  attain  any  given  degree  of  population 
only  27  years,  and  3  months  fooner  than 
if  we  proceed  on  our  fingle  ftock.  If  we 
propofe  four  millions  and  a  half  as  a  com- 
petent population  for  this  ftate,  we  fhould 
be  544^  years  attaining  it,  could  we  at 
once  double  our  numbers;   and  8ii  years, 
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it    we    rely   on    natural    propagation,    as 
may  be  feen  by  the  following  table: 


Proceeding  on 
ourprcfent  ftock. 

Proceeding  on 
a  double  ftock. 

I78I 

567,614 

1,135,228 

r8o8i 

1,135,228 

^^,270,455 
4,540,912 

18354 

2,270,456 

r862i 

4,540,912 

1 

In  the  firft  column  are  ftated  periods  of 
27t  years;  in  the  fecond  are  our  numbers 
at  each  period,  as  they  will  be  if  we  pro- 
ceed on  our  a6lual  ftock;  and  in  the  third 
are  what  they  would  be,  at  the  fame  pe- 
riods, were  we  to  fet  out  from  the  dou- 
ble of  our  prefent  ftock.  I  have  taken 
the  term  of  four  millions  and  a  half  of  in- 
habitants for  example's  fake  only.  Yet  I 
am  perfuaded  it  is  a  greater  number  than 
the  country  fpoken  of,  confidering  how 
much  inarable  land  it  contains,  can  clothe 
and  feed,  without  a  material  change  in 
the  quality  of  their  diet.  But  are  there 
no  inconveniences  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fcaie  againft  the  advantage  expefted  from 
a  multiplication  of  numbers  by  the  impor- 
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tation  of  foreigners?  It  is  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  thofe  united  in  fociety  to  harmo- 
nize as  much  as  poffible  in  matters  which 
they  muft  of  neceffity  tranfad  together. 
Civil  government  being  the  fole  objeft  of 
forming  focieties,  its  adminiftration  muft 
be  conduced  by  common  confent.  Every 
fpecies  of  government  has  its  fpecific  prin- 
ciples. Ours  perhaps  are  more  pecuHar 
than  thofe  of  any  other  in  the  univerfe. 
It  is  a  compofition  of  the  freeft  principles 
of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  with  others 
derived  from  natural  right  and  natural 
reafon.  To  thefe  nothing  can  be  more 
eppofed  than  the  maxims  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchies. Yet,  from  fuch,  we  are  to  ex- 
pe(ft  the  greateft  number  of  emigrants. 
They  wall  bring  with  them  the  principles 
of  the  governments  they  leave,  imbibed 
m  their  early  youth;  or,  if  able  to  throw 
them  off,  it  will  be  in  exchange  for  an  un- 
bounded licentioufnefs,  paffing,  as  is  ufual, 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  It  would 
be  a  miracle  were  they  to  flop  precifely 
at  the  point  of  temperate  liberty.  Thefe 
principles,   with  their  language,   they  wiU 
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^  tranfmit  to  their  children.  In  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  they  will  Ihare  with  us 
the  legillation.  They  will  infufe  into  it 
their  fpirit,  warp  and  bias  its  direftions, 
and  render  it  a  heterogeneous,  incoherent, 
diftrafted  mafs,  I  may  appeal  to  expe- 
rience, during  the  prefent  conteft,  for  a 
verification  of  thefe  conjectures.  But,  if 
they  be  not  certain  in  event,  are  they  not 
poffible,  are  they  not  probable?  Is  it  not  fa- 
fer  to  wait  with  patience  27  years  and  three 
months  longer,  for  the  attainment  of  any 
degree  of  population  defired  or  expeded? 
May  not  our  government  be  more  homo- 
geneous, more  peaceable,  more  durable? 
Suppofe  20  millions  of  republican  Ameri- 
cans thrown  all  of  a  fudden  into  France, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  that  king- 
dom? If  it  would  be  more  turbulent,  lefs 
happy,  lefs  ftrong,  we  may  believe  that 
the  addition  of  half  a  million  of  foreigners 
to  our  prefent  numbers  would  produce  a 
fimilar  effedl  here.  If  they  come  of  them- 
felves,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  citizenOiip:  but  I  doubt  the  expediency 
of  inviting  them  by  extraordinary  encou- 
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ragemeats.  I  mean  not  that  thefe  doubts 
fliould  be  extended  to  the  importation  of 
ufeful  artificers.  The  policy  of  that  mea- 
fure  depends  on  very  different  confidera- 
tions.  Spare  no  expence  in  obtaining 
them.  They  will  after  a  while  go  to  the 
plough  and  the  hoe;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  will  teach  us  fomething  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  not  fo  in  agriculture. 
The  indifferent  ftate  of  that  among  us 
does  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge merely;  it  is  from  our  having  fuch 
quantities  of  land  to  wade  as  we  pleafe. 
In  Europe  the  objeft  is  to  make  the  moft 
of  their  land,  labour  being  abundant:  here 
it  is  to  make  the  mod  of  our  labour,  land 
being  abundant. 

It  will  be  proper  to  explain  how  the  num- 
bers for  the  year  1782  have  been  obtained; 
as  it  was  not  from  a  perfed:  cenfus  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  will  at  the  fame  time  deve- 
lope  the  proportion  between  the  free  inha- 
bitants and  {laves.  The  following  return 
of  taxable  articles  for  that  year  was  given 
in: 
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53,289  free  males  above  '21   years  of 
age. 
211,698  flaves  of  all  ages  and  fexes. 
23,766  not  diftinguifhed  in  the  returns, 
but  faid  to  be  tytheable  flaves. 
195,439   horfes. 
609,734  cattle, 

5,126  wheels  of  riding-carriages. 
191    taverns. 

There  were  no  returns  from  the  8  coun- 
tries of  Lincoln,  Jeiferfon,   Fayette,  Mo- 
nongahelia,  Yohogania,  Ohio,  Northamp- 
ton,   and   York.     To  find  the  number  of 
flaves  which  fhould  have  been  returned  in- 
ftead  of  the  23,766   tytheables,   we  muft 
mention  that  fome  obfervations  on  a  former 
cenfus  had  given  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
numbers  above  and  below  1 6  years  of  age 
were  equal.      The  double  of  this  number, 
therefore  to  wit,   47,532  muft  be  added  to 
21 1,698,  which  will  give  us  259,230  flaves 
of  all  ages  and  fexes.      To  find  the  number 
of  free  inhabitants,  we  must  repeat  the  ob- 
fervation,   that  thofe  above  and  below  16 
are  nearly  equal.  But  asthenumber53,289 
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omits  the  males  below  i6  and  21  we  muft 
fupply  them  from  conjedure.  On  a  for- 
mer experiment  it  had  appeared  that  about 
one-third  of  our  militia,  that  is,  of  the 
males  between  16  and  50,  were  unmar- 
ried. Knowing  how  early  marriage  takes 
place  here,  we  (hall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
fuppofmg  that  the  unmarried  part  of  our 
militia  are  thofe  between  16  and  21.  If 
there  be  young  men  who  do  not  marry 
till  after  21,  there  are  many  who  marry  be- 
fore that  age.  But  as  the  men  above  50 
were  not  included  in  the  mihtia,  we  will 
fuppofe  the  unmarried,  or  thofe  between 
16  and  21,  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  above  16,  then  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  : 

53,289  free  males  above   21  years  of 
age. 

17,763  free  males  between  16  and  21. 

71,052   free  males  under  16. 
142,104  free  males  of  all  ages. 


284,208  free  inhabitants  of  all  ages. 
259,230  flaves  of  all  ages. 

543^438 
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543>438  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  8 
counties  from  which  were  no  returns.  In 
thefe  8  counties  in  the  years  1779  ^"^  ^7^^i 
were  3,161  militia.      Say  then, 

3,161  free  males  above  the  age  of  16. 

3, 161    ditto  under  16. 

6,322  free  females. 


1 2, 644  free  inhabitants  in  thefe  8  coun- 
ties. To  find  the  number  of  flaves,  fay, 
as  284,208  to  259,230,  fo  is  12,644  to 
11,532.  Adding  the  third  of  thefe  num- 
bers to  the  firil,  and  the  fourth  to  the  fe- 
cond,   we  have, 

296,852   free  inhabitants. 

270,762   flaves. 


567,614  inhabitants  of  every  age,  fex, 
and  condition.  But  296,852,  the  number 
of  free  inhabitants,  are  to  270,762,  the 
number  of  flaves,  nearly  as  1 1  to  10.  Un- 
der the  mild  treatment  our  flaves  experi- 
ence, and  their  wholefome,  though  coarfe 
food,  this  blot  in  our  country  increafes  as 
faft,  or  fafter,  than  the  whites.  During 
the  regal  government,  we  had  at  one  time 
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obtained  a  law,  which  impofed  fuch  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  flaves,  as  amounted 
nearly  to  a  prohibition,  when  one  inconfi- 
derate  affembly,  placed  under  a  peculiarity 
of  circumftance  repealed  the  law.  This  re- 
peal met  a  joyful  fanftion  from  the  then 
fovereign,  and  no  devices,  no  expedients, 
which  could  ever  after  be  attempted  by  fub- 
fequent  aflemblies,  and  they  feldom  met 
without  attempting  them,  could  fucceed  in 
getting  the  royal  affent  to  a  renewal  of  the 
duty.  In  the  very  firft  feffion  held  under 
the  republican  government,  the  affembly 
paffed  a  law  for  the  perpetual  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  flaves.  This  will  in 
fome  meafure  fl:op  the  increafe  of  this  great 
political  and  moral  evil,  while  the  minds  of 
our  citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a  complete 
emancipation  of  human  nature. 


QUERY     IX. 

X  HE  number  and   condition  of  the 
militia  and  regular  troops,  and  their  pay  ? 

The  following  is  a  ftate  of  the  militia, 
taken  from  returns  of  1780  and  1 781, 
except  in  thofe  counties  marked  with  an 
afterifk,  the  returns  from  which  are  fome- 
what  older. 

Every  able  bodied  freeman,  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  50  is  enrolled  in  the  mi- 
litia. Thofe  of  every  county  are  formed 
into  companies,  and  thefe  again  into  one 
or  more  battalions,  according  to  the  num- 
bers in  the  county.  They  are  command- 
ed by  colonels,  and  other  fubordinate  offi- 
cers, as  in  the  regular  fervice.  In  every 
county  is  a  county-lieutenant,  who  com- 
mands the  whole  militia  of  his  county,  but 
ranks  only  as  a  colonel  in  the  field.  We 
have  no  general  officers  always  exifting. 
Thefe  are  appointed  occafionally,  when  an 
invafton  or  infurredion  happens,  and  their 
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commiflion  determines  with  the  occafion. 
The  governor  is  head  of  the  mihtary,  as 
well  as  civil  power.  The  law  requires 
every  militia-man  to  provide  himfelf  with 
the  arms  ufual  in  the  regular  fervice.  But 
this  injunftion  was  always  indifferently  com- 
plied with,  and  the  arms  they  had,  have 
been  fo  frequently  called  for  to  arm  the 
regulars,  that  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  entirely  difarmed.  In 
the  middle  country  a  fourth  or  fifth  part 
of  them  may  have  fuch  firelocks  as  they 
had  provided  to  deftroy  the  noxious  animals 
which  infefl:  their  farms;  and  on  the  weft- 
ern  fide  of  the  Blue  ridge  they  are  gene- 
rally  armed  with  rifles.  The  pay  of  our 
miUtia,  as  well  as  of  our  regulars,  is  that 
of  the  continental  regulars.  The  conditi- 
on of  our  regulars,  of  whom  we  have  none 
but  continentals,  and  part  of  a  battalion  of 
ftate  troops,  is  fo  conftantly  on  the  change, 
that  a  ftate  of  it  at  this  day  would  not  be 
its  ftate  a  month  hence.  It  is  much  the 
fame  with  the  condition  of  the  other  conti- 
nental troops,  which  is  well  enough  known. 
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Situation. 


Counties. 


Lincoln  -  -  - 
JefFerfon  -  -  - 
Fayette  -  -  - 

Ohio 

Monongalia  - 
Wafliington  - 
Montgomery  - 
Greenbriar  — 


<5 


jHampfhire  -  - 
iBerkeley  -  - 
'Frederick  — 
Shenando  -  - 
^Rockingham 
jAuguIla  -  -  - 
|Rockbridge  - 
jBoutetourt  -  . 


bo  N 


Loudoun  -  - 
Faquier  -  -  - 
Culpepper  — 
Spotfylvania    - 
Orange  -  -  - 
Louifo  —  -  - 
Goochland   -  - 
Fluvanna  -  - 
Albemarle  -  - 
Amherfl-  -  -  - 
Buckingham  - 

Bedford 

Henry  —  -  - 
Pittfylvania  - 

Halifax 

Charlotte  -  -  - 
Prince  Edward 
Cumberland  - 
Powhatan  -  - 
Amelia  -  -  - 
Lunenburg  -  - 
Mecklenburg  - 
Brunfwic    -  - 


Militia. 


6co 
300 
156 


*829 
1071 

502 

^  930 

*IIOO 

I '43 
*925 

■       875 

*625 
*7ob 
1746 
1078 

480 
*6oo 

603 
*550 
^296 

873 

896 

*625 

1300 

1004 

*7^5 

*ii39 

612 

580 

408 

*II25 

677 
1 100 

55Q 


Situation. 


Counties. 


Greenfville 

Dinwiddie. 

Chefterfield 

Prince  George 

Surry 

SuflTex 

Southampton 

me  of  White 

Nanfemond 

Norfolk 

Prince  Anne 


jHenrico 
Hanover 
|New  Kent 
:  Charles  City 
'James  City 
iWilliamfburgh 
I  York 
Warwick 
Elizabeth  City 


la, 

.GO  I 


ill 

oq  5 


Caroline 
King  William 
King  and  Queen 
ElTex         ^ 
Middlefex 
Glo-  ceftej 


Fairfax 

Prince  William 
Stafford 
King  George 
Richmond 
Weftmoreland 
Northumberlan. 
Lancafter 


Accomac 
Northampton 


Militia 


500 

*7SO 

665 

380 
*70o 

*6oo 
*644 
*88o 
*594 
619 
706 
*4i^ 

28( 

235 
*244 

*I00 

182 

8o| 
436 
500 


_  850 

652 
614 

*50o 
483 
412 
i-44 
630 
33^ 


*I208 

*43o 


Whole  Militia  of  the  State 


49971 


QUERY     X. 
X  HE  marine? 

Before  the  prefent  invafion  of  this  ftate 
by  the  Britifh  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral PhilHps,  we  iiad  three  vefleis  of  i6 
guns,  one  of  14,  five  fmall  gallies,  and 
two  or  three  armed  boats.  They  were  ge- 
nerally fo  badly  manned  as  feldom  to  be  in 
a  condition  for  fervice.  Since  the  perfect 
pofleffion  of  our  rivers  aflumed  by  the  ene- 
my, I  believe  we  are  left  with  a  fmgle  arm- 
ed boat  only. 


QUERY     XL 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  Indians  efta- 
blifhed  in  that  ftate? 

When  the  firft  efFedual  fettlement  of 
our  colony  was  made,  which  was  in  1607, 
the   country    from    the    fea-coaft    to    the 
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mountains,  and  from  Patowmac  to  the 
mofl  fouthern  waters  of  James  river,  was 
occupied  by  upwards  of  forty  different 
tribes  of  Indians.  Of  thefe  the  PowhatanSy 
the  Mannahoacsy  and  MonacanSy  were  the 
mofl  powerful.  Thofe  between  the  fea- 
coaft  and  falls  of  the  rivers,  were  in  amity 
with  one  another,  and  attached  to  the 
Powhatans  as  their  link  of  union.  Thofe 
between  the  falls  of  the  rivers  and  the 
mountains,  were  divided  into  two  confede- 
racies; the  tribes  inhabiting  the  head 
waters  of  Patowmac  and  Rappahannock 
being  attached  to  the  Mannahoacs;  and 
thofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  James  river  to 
the  Monacans.  But  the  Monacans  and  their 
friends  were  in  amity  with  the  Mannahoacs 
and  their  friends  and  waged  joint  and 
perpetual  war  againft  the  Powhatans,  We 
are  told  that  the  Powhatans^  Mannahoacs^ 
and  Monacans,  fpake  languages  fo  radically 
different,  that  interpreters  were  neceffary 
when  they  tranfafted  bufinefs.  Hence 
we  may  conjecture,  that  this  was  not  the 
cafe  between  all  the  tribes,  and  probably 
that  each  fpoke  the  language  of  the  nation 

A  a 
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to  which  it  was  attached;  which  we  know 
to  have  been  the  cafe  in  many  particular 
inftances.  Very  poffibly  there  may  have 
been  anciently  three  different  flocks,  each 
of  which  multiplying  in  a  long  courfe  of 
time,  had  feparated  into  fo  many  little 
focieties.  This  pradice  refults  from  the 
circumftance  of  their  having  never  fub- 
mitted  themfelves  to  any  laws,  any  coer- 
cive power,  any  fhadow  of  government. 
Their  only  controuls  are  their  manners, 
and  that  moral  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong, 
which,  like  the  fenfe  of  tailing  and  feel- 
ing, in  every  man  makes  a  part  of  his  na- 
ture. An  offence  againft  thefe  is  punifhed 
by  contempt,  by  exclufion  from  fociety, 
or,  where  the  cafe  is  ferious,  as  that  of 
murder,  by  the  individuals  whom  it  con- 
cerns. Imperfect:  as  this  fpecies  of  coer- 
cion may  feem,  crimes  are  very  rare 
among  them ;  infomuch  that  were  it  made 
a  queftion,  whether  no  law,  as  among  the 
favage  Americans,  or  too  much  law,  as 
among  the  civilized  Europeans,  fubmits  | 
man  to  the  greateft  evil,  one  who  has 
feen  both    conditions  of   exiflence  would 
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pronounce  it  to  be  the  laft:  and  that 
the  jfheep  are  happier  of  themfelves, 
than  under  care  of  the  wolves.  It  will 
be  faid,  that  great  focieties  cannot  exift 
without  government,  Thefavages  there- 
fore break  them  into  fmall  ones. 

The  territories  of  the  Powhatan  confede- 
racy, fouth  of  the  Patowmac,  compre- 
hended about  8000  fquare  miles,  30  tribes, 
and  2400  warriors.  Capt.  Smith  tells  us, 
that  within  60  miles  of  James  Town  were 
5000  people,  of  whom  1500  were  war- 
riors. From  this  we  find  the  proportion  of 
their  warriors  to  their  whole  inhabitants, 
was  as  3  to  10.  The  Powhatan  confede- 
racy then  would  confift  of  about  8000  in- 
habitants, which  was  one  for  every  fquare 
mile;  being  about  the  twentieth  part  of 
our  prefent  population  in  the  fame  terri- 
tory, and  the  hundredth  of  that  of  the 
Britifh  iflands. 

Befides  thefe,  were  the  NottowajSy  liv- 
ing on  Nottoway  river,  the  Meherri?is  and 
Tiiteloes  on  Meherrin  river,  who  were  con- 
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pronounce  it  to  be  the  laft:  and  that 
the  fheep  are  happier  of  themfelves, 
than  under  care  of  the  wolves.  It  will 
be  faid,  that  great  focieties  cannot  exift 
without  government.  The  favages  there- 
fore break  them  into  fmall  ones. 

The  territories  of  the  Powhatan  confede- 
racy, fouth  of  the  Patowmac,  compre- 
hended about  8000  fquare  miles,  30  tribes, 
and  2400  warriors.  Capt.  Smith  tells  us, 
that  within  60  miles  of  James  Town  were 
5000  people,  of  whom  1500  were  war- 
riors. From  this  we  find  the  proportion  of 
their  warriors  to  their  whole  inhabitants, 
was  as  3  to  10.  The  Powhatan  confede- 
racy then  would  confift  of  about  8000  in- 
habitants, which  was  one  for  every  fquare 
mile;  being  about  the  twentieth  part  of 
our  prefent  population  in  the  fame  terri- 
tory, and  the  hundredth  of  that  of  the 
Britifh  iflands. 

Befides  thefe,  were  the  NottowaySy  liv- 
ing on  Nottoway  river,  the  Meherrins  and 
Tiiteloes  on  Meherrin  river,  who  were  con- 
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neded  with  the  Indians  of  Carolina,   pro- 
bably with  the  Chowanocs. 

The  preceding  table  contains  a  flate 
of  thefe  feveral  tribes,  according  to  their 
confederacies  and  geographical  fituation, 
with  their  numbers  when  we  firft  became 
acquainted  with  them  where  thefe  num- 
bers are  known.  The  numbers  of  fome 
of  them  are  again  flated  as  they  w^ere  in 
the  year  1669,  ^^'^^^  ^"  attempt  was 
made  by  the  alTembly  to  enumerate  them. 
Probably  the  enumeration  is  imperfeft, 
and  in  fome  meafure  conjedlural,  and  that 
a  further  fearch  into  the  records  would 
furnifli  many  more  particulars.  What 
would  be  the  melancholy  fequel  of  their 
hiftory,  may  however  be  argued  from  the 
cenfus  of  1669;  by  which  we  difcover 
that  the  tribes  therein  enumerated  were, 
in  the  fpace  of  62  years,  reduced  to  about 
one-third  of  their  former  numbers.  Spi- 
rituous liquors,  the  fmall-pox,  war  and 
an  abridgment  of  territory,  to  a  people 
who  lived  principally  on  the  fpontaneous 
productions    of    nature,     had    committed 
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terrible  havock  among  them,  which  gene- 
ration, under  the  obftacles  oppofed  to  it 
among  them,  was  not  likely  to  make 
good.  That  the  lands  of  this  country- 
were  taken  from  them  by  conqueft,  is 
not  fo  general  a  truth  as  is  fuppofed.  I 
find  in  our  hiftorians  and  records,  repeat- 
ed proofs  of  purchafe,  which  cover  a  con- 
fiderabJe  part  of  the  lower  country;  and 
many  more  would  doubtlefs  be  found  on 
further  fearch.  The  upper  country  we 
know  has  been  acquired  altogether  by 
purchafes  made  in  the  moft  unexception- 
able form. 

Weft  ward  of  all  thefe  tribes,  beyond 
the  mountains,  and  extending  to  the  great 
lakes,  were  the  Majfawomees,  a  moft  power- 
ful confederacy,  who  harrafled  unremit- 
tingly the  Powhatans  and  Manahoacs.  Thefe 
were  probably  the  anceftors  of  tribes 
known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations. 

Very  little  can  now  be  difcovered  of  the 
fubfequent  hiftory  of  thefe  tribes  feverally. 
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The  Chickahominies  removed  about  the  year 
1 66 1,  to  Mattapony  river.  Their  chief, 
with  one  from  each  of  the  Pamunkies  and 
Mattaponies,  attended  the  treaty  of  Al- 
bany in  1685.  This  feems  to  have  been 
the  laft  chapter  in  their  hiftory*  They 
retained  however  their  feparate  name  fo 
late  as  1705,  and  were  at  length  blended 
with  the  Pamunkies  and  Mattaponies,  and 
exift  at  prefent  only  under  their  names. 
There  remain  of  the  Mattaponies  three  or 
four  men  only,  and  have  more  negro 
than  Indian  blood  in  them.  They 
have  loft  their  language,  have  reduced 
themfelves,  by  voluntary  fales,  to  about 
fifty  acres  of  land,  which  lie  on  the  river 
of  their  own  name,  and  have  from  time 
to  time,  been  joining  the  Pamunkies,  from 
whom  they  are  diftant  but  10  miles.  The 
Pamunkies  are  reduced  to  about  10  or  12 
men,  tolerably  pure  from  mixture  with 
other  colours.  The  older  ones  among 
them  preferve  their  language  in  a  fmall 
degree,  which  are  the  laft  veftiges  on 
earth,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  the  Pow- 
hatan language.      They  have  about  300 
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acres  of  very  fertile  land^  on  Pamunkey 
river,  fo  encompafled  by  water  that  a  gate 
fhuts  in  the  vi^hole.  Of  the  Nottoways^ 
not  a  male  is  left.  A  few  women  confli- 
tute  the  remains  of  that  tribe.  They  are 
feated  on  Nottoway  river,  in  Southampton 
county,  on  very  fertile  lands.  At  a  very 
early  period,  certain  lands  were  marked 
out  and  appropriated  to  thefe  tribes,  and 
were  kept  from  encroachment  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws.  They  have  ufually 
had  truftees  appointed,  whofe  duty  was 
to  watch  over  their  interefts,  and  guard 
them  from  infult  and  injury. 

The  Monacans  and  their  friends,  better 
known  latterly  by  the  name  of  TtifcaroraSy 
were  probably  conneded  with  the  MaflTa- 
womecs,  or  Five  Nations.  For  though 
we  are*  told  their  languages  were  fo  dif- 
ferent that  the  intervention  of  interpre- 
ters was  neceffary  between  them,  yet  do 
we  alfof  learn  that  the  Erigas,  a  nation 
formerly  inhabiting  on  the  Ohio,  were 
of  the  fame  original  flock  with  the  Five 

*  Smith.  -f  Evans. 
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Nations,  and  that  they  partook  alfo  of  the 
Tufcarora  language.  Their  dialefts  might, 
by  long  reparation,  have  become  fo  un- 
like as  to  be  uninteUigible  to  one  another. 
We  know  that  in  171 2,  the  Five  Nations 
received  the  Tufcaroras  into  their  confe- 
deracy, and  made  them  the  Sixth  Nation. 
They  received  the  Meherrins  and  Tuteloes 
alfo  into  their  proteftion  :  and  it  is  mofl: 
probable,  that  the  remains  of  many  other 
of  the  tribes^  of  whom  we  find  no  particu- 
lar account,  retired  weftwardly  in  like  man- 
ner, and  were  incorporated  with  one  or 
other  of  the  weftern  tribes.   (5) 

I  know  of  no  fuch  thing  exifting  as  an 
Indian  monument:  for  I  would  not  honour 
with  that  name  arrow  points,  ftone  hatch- 
ets, ftone  pipes,  and  half-fhapen  images. 
Of  labour  on  the  large  fcale,  I  think  there 
is  no  remain  as  refpeftable  as  would  be  a 
common  ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands: 
unlefs  indeed  it  would  be  the  barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  this 
country.  Thefe  are  of  different  fizes,  fome 
of  them  conftrufted  of  earth,  an  fome  of 
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loofe  ftones.  Thefe  are  of  difrerent  fizes, 
fome  of  loofe  ftones.  That  they  were  re- 
poficories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to 
all :  but  on  what  particular  occafion  con- 
ftrufted,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some 
have  thought  they  covered  the  bones  of 
thofe  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought 
on  the  fpot  of  interment.  Some  afcrib- 
ed  them  to  the  cuftom,  faid  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Indians,  of  coUedling,  at 
certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead, 
wherefoever  depofited  at  the  time  of  death. 
Others  again  fuppofed  them  the  general 
fepulchres  for  towns,  conje£lured  to  have 
been  on  or  near  thefe  grounds  ;  and  this 
opinion  w^as  fupported  by  the  quality  of 
the  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  (thofe 
conftrufted  of  earth  being  generally  in  the 
fofteft  and  moft  fertile  meadow-grounds 
on  river  fides)  and  by  a  tradition,  faid  to 
be  handed  down  from  the  aboriginal  Indi- 
ans, that,  when  they  fettled  in  a  town,  the 
firftperfon  who  died  was  placed  ereft,  and 
earth  put  about  him,  fo  as  to  cover  and 
fupport  him ;  that  when  another  died,  a 
narrow  paflage  was  dug  to  the  firft,  the 
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fecond  reclined  againfl  him,  and  the  cover 
of  earth  replaced,  and  fo  on.      There  being 
one  of  thefe  in  my  neighbourhood,  I  wifh- 
ed  to  fatisfy  myfelf  whether  any,  and  which 
of  thefe  opinions  werejuft.      For  thispur- 
pofe  I  determined  to  open  and  examine  it 
thoroughly.      It  was  fituated  on   the  low 
grounds  of  the  Rivanna,  about  two  miles 
above  its  principal  fork,   and  oppofite  to 
fome  hills,    on  which  had  been   an  Indian 
town.      It  was  of  a  fpheroidical  form,    of 
about  40  feet  diameter  at   the  bafe,    and 
had  been  of  about  twelve  feet   altitude, 
though  now  reduced  by  the  plough  to  fe- 
ven  and  a  half,    having  been  under  culti- 
vation about  a  dozen   years.      Before  this 
it  was  covered  with  trees  of    12  inches 
diameter,   and  round  the  bafe  was  an  ex- 
cavation  of   five  feet    depth    and   width, 
from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of 
which  the  hillock  was  formed.      I  firfl:  dug 
fuperficially  in    feveral    parts    of  it,    and 
came  to  colledions  of  human    bones,  at 
different  depths,   from  fix  inches  to  three 
feet  below  the  furface.     Thefe  were  ly- 
ing in  the  utmoft  confufion,  fome  vertical. 
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fome  oblique,  fome  horizontal,  and  direft- 
ed  to  every  point  of  the  compafs,  en- 
,  tangled,  and  held  together  in  clufters  by 
the  earth.  Bones  of  the  moft  diftant 
parts  were  found  together,  as,  for  inftance, 
the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot  in  the  hollow 
of  a  fcull;  many  fculls  would  fometimes 
be  in  contaft,  lying  on  the  face,  on  the 
fide,  on  the  back,  top  or  bottom,  fo  as, 
on  the  whole,  to  give  the  idea  of  bones 
emptied  promifcuoufly  from  a  bag  or  baf- 
ket,  and  covered  over  with  earth,  with- 
out any  attention  to  their  order.  The 
bones  of  which  the  greateft  numbers  re- 
mained, were  fculls,  jaw-bones,  teeth,  the 
bones  of  the  arms,  thighs,  legs,  feet  and 
hands.  A  few  ribs  remained,  fome  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck  and  fpine,  without 
their  procefles,  and  one  inftance  only  of 
the*  bone  v\^hich  ferves  as  a  bafe  to  the 
vertebral  column.  The  fculls  were  fo 
tender,  that  they  generally  fell  to  pieces 
on  being  touched.  The  other  bones  were 
ftronger.  There  were  fome  teeth  which 
were  judged  to  be  fmaller  than  thofe  of 

*  The  OS  facrum. 
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an  adult;   a  fcull  which   on  a  flight  view, 
appeared   to  be   that  of  an   infant,   but   it 
fell  to  pieces  on  being  taken  out,   fo  as  to 
prevent    fatisfaftory  examination;    a    rib, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  under  jaw  of  a  per- 
fon  about  half   grown;    another  rib  of  an 
infant;    and   part  of  the  jaw   of  a  child, 
which  had   not   cut   its  teeth.      This  laft 
furnifhing  the   mofl:   decifive  proof  of  the 
burial  of   children  here,    I  was  particular 
in  my  atttention  to  it.     It  was  part  of  the 
right    half  of  the  under   jaw.      The  pro- 
cefles,   by  which  it    was  attenuated  to  the 
temporal  bones,  were  entire,  and  the  bone 
itfelf  firm  to  where  it  had  been  broken  off, 
which,    as   nearly   as   I   could  judge,    was 
about   the    place   of   the    eye-tooth.      Its 
upper  edge,  wherein  would  have  been  the 
fockets  of  the  teeth,  was  perfedly  fmooth. 
Meafuring  it   with    that  of    an   adult,    by 
placing  their  hinder  proceffes  together,  its 
broken  end   extended   to  the   penultimate 
grinder   of    the    adult.      This    bone    was 
white,   all  the    others   of    a  fand   colour. 
The  bones  of  infants  being  foft,  they  pro- 
bably decay  fooner,   which  might  be  the 
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caufe  fo  few  were  found  here*  I  pro- 
ceeded then  to  make  a  perpendicular  cut 
through  the  body  of  the  barrow,  that  I 
might  examine  its  internal  ftrufture.  This 
pafled  about  three  feet  from  its  centre, 
was  opened  to  the  former  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  was  wide  enough  for  a  man  to 
walk  through  and  examine  its  fides.  At 
the  bottom,  that  is,  on  the  level  of  the 
circumjacent  plain,  I  found  bones;  above 
thefe  a  few  ftones,  brought  from  a  cliff 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  from  the  river 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  off;  then  a  large  in- 
terval of  earth,  then  a  flratum  of  bones, 
and  fo  on.  At  one  end  of  the  feftion 
were  four  ftrata  of  bones  plainly  diftin- 
guifhable;  at  the  other,  three;  the  ftrata 
in  one  part  not  ranging  with  thofe  in 
another.  The  bones  neareft  the  furface 
were  leaft  decayed.  No  holes  were  dif- 
covered  in  any  of  them,  as  if  made  with 
bullets,  arrows,  or  other  weapons.  I 
conjeftured  that  in  this  barrow  might  have 
been  a  thoufand  Ikeletons.  Every  one 
will  readily  feize  the  circumftances  above 
related,  which  militate  againft  the  opinion. 
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that  it  covered  the  bones  only  of  perfons 
fallen  in  battle;  and  againft  the  tradition 
alfo,  which  would  make  it  the  common 
fepulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  the  bodies 
were  placed  upright,  and  touching  each 
other.  Appearances  certainly  indicate 
that  it  has  derived  both  origin  and  growth 
from  the  accuftomary  colleftion  of  bones, 
and  depofition  of  them  together;  that  the 
firfl:  collection  had  been  depofited  on  the 
common  furface  of  the  earth,  a  few  ftones 
put  over  it,  and  then  a  covering  of  earth, 
that  the  fecond  had  been  laid  on  this,  had 
covered  more  or  lefs  of  it  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  bones,  and  was  then  alfo 
covered  with  earth;  and  fo  on.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  particular  circumftances 
which  give  it  this  afpeft.  I.  The  num- 
ber of  bones.  2.  Their  confufed  pofition. 
3.  Their  being  in  different  ftrata.  4.  The 
ftrata  in  one  part  having  no  correfpon- 
dence  with  thofe  in  another.  5.  The  dif- 
ferent dates  of  decay  in  thefe  ftrata, 
which  feem  to  indicate  a  difference  in  the 
time  of  inhumation.  6.  The  exiftence 
of  infant  bones  among  them. 
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But  on  whatever  occafionthey  may  have 
been  made,  they  are  of  confiderable  no- 
toriety among  the  Indians:  for  a  party 
paffing,  about  thirty  years  ago,  through 
the  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow 
is,  went  through  the  woods  direvHily  to  it, 
without  any  inftruftions  or  enquiry,  and 
having  ftaid  about  it  fome  time,  with  ex- 
preffions  which  were  conftrued  to  be  thofe 
of  forrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road, 
which  they  had  left  about  half  a  dozen 
miles  to  pay  this  vifit,  and  purfued  their 
journey.  There  is  another  barrow  much 
refembling  this,  in  the  low  grounds  of 
the  fouth  branch  of  Shenandoah  where  it 
is  crofled  by  the  road  leading  from  the 
RockfiOi  gap  to  Staunton.  Both  of  thefe 
have  within  thefe  dozen  years,  been  clear- 
ed of  their  trees  and  put  under  cultivation, 
are  much  reduced  in  their  heighth,  and 
fpread  in  width,  by  the  plough,  and  will 
probably  difappear  in  time.  There  is  an- 
other on  a  hill  in  the  Blue  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, a  few  miles  north  of  Wood's  gap, 
which  is  made  up  of  fmall  ftones  thrown 
together.       This    has   been   opened    and 
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found  to  contain  human  bones,  as  the 
others  do.  There  are  alfo  many  others 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Great  queftion  has  arifen  from  whence 
came  thofe  aboriginals  of  America?  Dif- 
coveries,  long  ago  made,  were  fufficient 
to  fhow  that  the  paffage  from  Europe  to 
America  was  always  prafticable,  even  to 
the  imperfeft  navigation  of  ancient  times. 
In  going  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  from 
Iceland  to  Groenland,  from  Groenland  to 
Labrador,  the  firft  trajefl:  is  the  wideft: 
and  this  having  been  praftifed  from  the 
earlieft  times  of  w^hich  we  have  any  ac- 
count of  that  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  fuppofe  that  the  fubfequent 
trajefts  may  have  been  fometimes  pafled. 
Again,  the  late  difcoveries  of  Captain 
Cook,  coafting  from  Kamfchatka  to  Cali- 
fornia, have  proved  that  if  the  two  con- 
tinents of  Alia  and  America  be  feparated 
at  all,  it  is  only  by  a  narrow  ftreight. 
So  that  from  this  fide  alfo,  inhabitants 
may  have  pafled  into  America  :  and  the 
refemblance  between  the  Indians  of  Ame- 
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rica   and   the  eaftern  inhabitants  of  Afia, 
would   induce  us  to  conjedure,   that   the 
former  are  the  defcendants  of  the  latter, 
or  the  latter   of   the    former:    excepting 
indeed  the  Efkimaux,  who,  from  the  fame 
circumftance  of  refemblance,  and  from  in- 
dentity  of  language,  mud  be  derived  from 
the    Groenlanders,    and    thefe     probably 
from  fome  of   the  northern  parts   of  the 
old  continent.    A  knowledge  of  their  feve- 
ral  languages  would  be  the  mod:  certain 
evidence  of  their  derivation  which  could 
be  produced.      In  fad,  it  is  the  beft  proof 
of  the  affinity  of  nations   which   ever  can 
be    referred    to.      How   many  ages  have 
elapfed  fmce  the   Enghfh,  the  Dutch,   the 
Germans,     the    Swifs,     the    Norwegians, 
Danes   and  Swedes   have  feparated    from 
their  common  ftock?  Yet  how  many  more 
mufl  elapfe  before  the  proofs  of  their  com- 
mon origin,   which  exifl  in   their  feveral 
languages,    will   difappear?   It  is  to  be  la- 
mented then,   very  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  we  have  fuffered  fo  many  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  already  to  extinguifh,   without 
our  having  previoufly  colledletl  and  depo- 
C  c 
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fited  in  the  records  of  literature,  the  gene- 
ral rudiments  at  leaft  of  the  languages 
they  fpoke.  Were  vocabularies  formed 
of  all  the  languages  fpoken  in  North  and 
South  America,  preferving  their  appella- 
tions of  the  moft  common  objeds  in  na- 
ture, of  thofe  which  muft  be  prefent  to 
every  nation  barbarous  or  civilized,  with 
the  inflexions  of  their  nouns  and  verbs, 
their  principles  of  reigmen  and  concord, 
and  thefe  depofited  in  all  the  public  libra- 
ries, it  would  furnifli  opportunities  to  thofe 
fkilled  in  the  languages  of  the  old  world 
to  compare  them  with  thefe,  now,  or  at 
any  future  time,  and  hence  to  conftruft 
the  beft  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  this 
part  of  the  human  race. 

But  imperfeft  as  is  our  knowledge  of 
the  tongues  fpoken  in  America,  it  fuffices 
to  difcover  the  following  remarkable  faft. 
Arranging  them  under  the  radical  ones  to 
which  they  may  be  palpably  traced,  and 
doing  the  fame  by  thofe  of  the  red  men 
of  Afia,  there  will  be  found  probably 
twenty  in  America,  for  one  in  Afia,   of 
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thofe  radical  languages,  fo  called  becaufe, 
if  they  were  ever  the  fame  they  have  loft 
all  refemblance  to  one  another.  A  fe- 
paration  into  dialefts  may  be  the  work  of 
a  few  ages  only,  but  for  two  dialers  to 
recede  from  one  another  till  they  have  loft 
all  veftiges  of  their  common  origin,  muft 
require  an  immenfe  courfe  of  time;  per- 
haps not  lefs  than  many  people  give  to  the 
age  of  the  earth.  A  greater  number  of 
thofe  radical  changes  of  language  having 
taken  place  among  the  red  men  of  Ame- 
rica, proves  them  of  greater  antiquity  than 
thofe  of  Afia. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  ftate  the  nations 
and  numbers  of  the  Aborigines  which  ftill 
exift  in  a  refpeftable  and  independent 
form.  And  as  their  undefined  boundaries 
would  render  it  difficult  to  fpecify  thofe 
only  which  may  be  within  any  certain 
limits,  and  it  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  prefent  a  more  general  view  of  them, 
I  will  reduce  within  the  form  of  a  cata- 
logue all  thofe  within,  and  circumjacent 
to,   the  United   States,  whofe  names  and 
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numbers  have  come  to  my  notice.  Thefe 
are  taken  from  four  different  lifts,  the  firft 
of  which  was  given  in  the  year  1759  to 
General  Stanwix  by  George  Croghan, 
deputy  agent  for  Indian  affairs  under  Sir 
William  Johnfon ;  the  fecond  was  drawn 
up  by  a  French  trader  of  confiderable 
note,  refident  among  the  Indians  many 
years,  and  annexed  to  Colonel  Bouquet's 
printed  account  of  his  expedition  in  1764. 
The  third  was  made  out  by  Captain  Hut- 
chins,  who  vifited  moft  of  the  tribes,  by 
order,  for  the  purpofe  of  learning  their 
numbers  in  1768.  And  the  fourth  by 
John  Dodge,  an  Indian  trader,  in  1779, 
except  the  numbers  marked^,  which  are 
from  other  information. 
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The  following  tribes  are  also  mentioned: 


Lezar,     -    - 

VVebings, 
Ou  fa  toys 
Grand  I'uc 
Linways, 


.««  \  From  the  mouth  of  Ohio  to  the  mouth 

-  -     -      400  ^     of  Wabath. 

-  -    -      200     On  the  Miffifipi    below  the  Shakics. 

-  }         ^r^r^r.  5  Oo  VVhltc  Cfcck,  z.  braiich  of  the  Mif- 

-  J  4OC0J         f-^.p;^ 

-     1000    On  the  Miflifipi. 


Les  Puans,     - 

F  illc  Avoine 
«   j  Oiianakina,    - 
6-  ^  Chiakaneflbu 
o    I   Machecous.    - 
^    wSouikilas, 


"v     J 

"^  "^   Piankifhas 
Q    I    Mafcout 
^  Vermillions 


IS,       1 

ns,      j> 

3ns,   J 


700 
350 
300 

350 
800 
200, 


800 


Near  Puans  Bay. 
Near  Puans  Bay. 

Conjedtuied  to  be  Tribes  of  the 
Creeks. 


North-Weft  of  L.  Michigan^^  the 
heads  of  Miffifipi,  and  up  to  L. 
Superior. 

On  and  near  the  Wabafh  toward  the 

Illinois. 


But  apprehending  thefe  might  be  dif- 
ferent appellations  for  feme  of  the  tribes 
already  enumerated,  I  have  not  inferted 
them  in  the  table,  but  ftate  them  fepa- 
rately  as  worthy  of  further  enquiry.  The 
variations  obfervable  in  numbering  the 
fame  tribe  may  fometimes  be  afcribed  to 
imperfed  information,  and  fometimes  to  a 
greater  or  lefs  comprehenfion  of  fettle- 
ments  under  the  fame  name.  (7) 

D  d 


QUERY     XII. 

l\    NOTICE    of    the    counties,     cities, 
tovvnfhips,   and  villages? 

The  counties  have  been  enumerated 
under  Query  IX.  They  are  74  in  num- 
ber, of  very  unequal  fize  and  population. 
Of  thefe  35  are  on  the  tide  waters,  or  in 
that  parallel;  23  are  in  the  midlands,  be- 
tween the  tide  waters  and  Blue  ridge  of 
mountains ;  8  between  the  Blue  ridge  and 
Alleghaney ;  and  8  weft  ward  of  the  AI- 
leghaney. 

The  ftate,  by  another  divifion,  is  formed 
into  parifhes,  many  of  which  are  commen- 
furate  with  the  counties :  but  fometimes  a 
county  comprehends  more  than  one  parifh, 
and  fometimes   a   parifli   more    than    one 
county.      This  divifion  had  relation  to  the 
religion  of  the  ftate,   a  parfon  of   the  An- 
glican church,  with  a  fixed  falary,  having 
been  heretofore  eftablifhed  in  each  parifh. 
The  care  of  the  poor  was  another  obje^a 
of  the  parochial  divifion. 
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We  have  no  townftiips.  Our  country 
being  much  interfered  with  navigable 
waters,  and  trade  brought  generally  to 
our  doors,  inftead  of  our  being  obliged  to 
go  in  queft  of  it,  has  probably  been  one 
of  the  caufes  why  we  have  no  towns  of 
any  confequence.  Williamfburgh,  which 
till  the  year  1780,  was  the  feat  of  our 
government,  never  contained  above  1800 
inhabitants;  and  Norfolk  the  moft  popu- 
lous town  we  ever  had,  contained  but 
6000.  Our  towns,  but  more  properly 
our  villages  or  hamlets,  are  as  follows: 

On  James  river  and  its  waters,  Norfolk, 
Portfmouth,    Hampton,    Suffolk,     Smith- 
field,   Williamfburgh,   Peterfburgh,   Rich- 
mond the  feat  of  our  government,    Man 
chefter,  Charlottefville,  New-London. 

On    York  river    and  its  waters,   York, 
Newcaftle,   Hanover. 

On  Rappahannocky  Urbanna,  Port-royal, 
Fredericklburgh,   Falmouth. 
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On  Patowmac  and  its  waters,  Dumfries, 
Colchefter,  Alexandria,  Winchefter,  Staun- 
ton. 

On  Ohioy   Louifville. 

There  are  other  places  at  which,  like 
feme  of  the  foregoing,  the  lazvs  have  faid 
there  fhall  be  towns;  but  Nature  has  faid 
there  fliall  not,  and  they  remain  unworthy 
of  enumeration.  Norfolk  will  probably  be 
the  emporium  for  all  the  trade  of  the  Che- 
fapeak  bay  and  its  waters;  and  a  canal  of 
8  or  lo  miles  will  bring  to  it  all  that  of 
Albemarle  found  and  its  waters.  Second- 
ary to  this  place,  are  the  towns  at  the 
head  of  the  tide  waters,  to  wit,  Peterf- 
burgh  on  Appomattox.  Richmond  on 
James  river.  Newcaftle  on  York  river. 
Alexandria  on  Patowmac,  and  Baltimore 
on  Patapfco.  From  thefe  the  diftribution 
will  be  to  fubordinate  fituations  in  the 
country.  Accidental  circum fiances  how-^ 
ever  may  controul  the  indications  of  na- 
ture, and  in  no  inftances  do  they  do  it 
more  frequently  than  in  the  rife  and  fall  of 
towns. 


QUERY     XIII. 

1  HE  conftitution  of  the   ftate,   and  its 
feveral  charters? 

Queen  Elizabeth  by  her  letters  patent, 
bearing  date  March  25,  1584,  licenfed 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  fearch  for  remote 
heathen  lands,  not  inhabited  by  Chriftian 
people,  and  granted  to  him,  in  fee  fimple, 
all  the  foil  within  200  leagues  of  the 
places  where  his  people  fhould,  wuthin  fix 
years  make  their  dwellings  or  abidings; 
referving  only  to  herfelf  and  her  fucceflbrs, 
their  allegiance  and  one-fifth  part  of  all 
the  gold  and  filver  ore  they  fhould  obtain. 
Sir  Walter  immediately  fent  out  two  fhips 
which  vifited  Wococon  ifland  in  North- 
Carolina,  and  the  next  year  difpatched 
feven  with  107  men,  who  fettled  in  Roa- 
noke ifland,  about  latitude  35^  5o\  Here 
Okilko,  king  of  the  Weopomeiocs,  in  a 
full  council  of  his  people  is  faid  to  have 
acknowledged  himfelf  the  homager  of  the 
Queen  of   England,    and,    after  her,    of 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  fupply  of  50  men 
were  fent  in  1586,  and  150  in  1587. 
With  thefe  laft.  Sir  Walter  fent  a  govern- 
or, appointed  him  12  affiftants,  gave 
them  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  in- 
ftruded  them  to  fettle  on  Chefapeak  bay. 
They  landed  however  at  Hatorafk.  In 
1588,  when  a  fleet  was  ready  to  fail  with 
a  new  fupply  of  colonifts  and  neceffaries, 
they  were  detained  by  the  Queen  to 
affift  againft  the  Spanifh  armada.  Sir 
Walter  having  now  expended  40,000!.  in 
thefe  enterprifes,  obftrufted  occafionally 
by  the  crown  without  a  IhiUiiig  of  aid 
from  it,  was  under  a  neceffity  of  engaging 
others  to  adventure  their  money.  He 
therefore,  by  deed  bearing  date  the  7th 
of  March,  1589,  by  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Chief  Governor  of  Affa- 
macomoc,  (probably  Acomac,)  alias  Win- 
gadacoia,  alias  Virginia,  granted  to  Tho- 
mas Smith  and  others,  in  confideration  of 
their  adventuring  certain  fums  of  money, 
liberty  of  trade  to  his  new  country,  free 
from  allcuftoms  and  taxes  forfeven  years, 
excepting  the   fifth  part  of  the  gold   and 
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filver  ore  to  be  obtained ;  and  ftipulated 
with  them,  and  the  other  affiftants,  then 
in  Virginia,  that  he  would  confirm  the 
deed  of  incorporation  which  he  had  given 
in  1587,  with  all  the  prerogatives,  jurif- 
diftions,  royalties  and  privileges  granted 
to  him  by  the  Queen.  Sir  Walter,  at 
different  times,  fent  five  other  adventurers 
hither,  the  lafl  of  which  was  in  1602: 
for  in  1603  he  was  attainted,  and  put  into 
clofe  imprifonment,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  cares  over  his  infant  colony.  What 
was  the  particular  fate  of  the  colonifls  he 
had  before  fent  and  feated,  has  never  been 
known:  whether  they  were  murdered,  or 
incorporated  with  the  favages. 

Some  gentlemen  and  merchants,  fup- 
pofing  that  by  the  attainder  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  the  grant  to  him  was  forfeited, 
not  enquiring  over  carefully  whether  the 
fentence  of  an  Englifh  court  could  afFeft 
lands  not  within  the  jurifdi6lion  of  that 
court,  petitioned  king  James  for  a  new 
grant  of  Virginia  to  them.  He  accord- 
ingly executed    a  grant  to    Sir    Thomas 
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Gates  and  others  bearing  date  the  9th  of 
March  1607,  under  which,  in  the  fame 
year  a  fetclement  was  effedled  at  James- 
town and  ever  after  maintained.  Of  this 
grant  however  no  particular  notice  need 
be  taken,  as  it  was  fuperceded  by  letters 
patent  of  the  fame  king,  of  May  23,  1609 
to  the  Earl  of  Salilbury  and  others,  incor- 
porating them,  by  the  name  of  *'the  Trea- 
furer  and  Company  of  adventurers  and 
planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the 
firft  colony  in  Virginia,'' granting  to  them 
and  their  fuccefTors  all  the  lands  in  Virgi- 
nia from  Point  Comfort  along  the  fea- 
coaft  to  the  northward  200  miles,  and 
from  the  fame  point  along  the  fea-coaft 
to  the  fouthward  200  miles,  and  all  the 
fpace  from  this  precinft  on  the  fea  coaft 
up  into  the  land,  weft  and  north-weft, 
from  fea  to  fea,  and  the  iflands  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  it,  with  all  the  com- 
munities, jurifdiftions,  royalties,  privileges, 
franchifes  and  pre-eminencies  within  the 
fame,  and  thereto  and  thereabouts,  by  fea 
and  land,  appertaining  in  as  ample  manner 
as  had  before  been  granted  to  any  adven- 
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turer:  to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  in  common  foccage,  yielding  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  ore  to  be 
therein  found,  for  all  manner  of  fervices; 
eftablifhing  a  counfel  in  England  for  the 
direction  of  the  enterprife,  the  members 
of  which  were  to  be  chofen  and  difplaced 
by  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
pany and  adventurers,  and  were  to  have 
the  nomination  and  revocation  of  gover- 
nors, officers,  and  minifters,  which  by 
them  fliould  be  thought  needful  for  the 
colony,  the  power  of  eftablifliing  laws  and 
forms  of  government  and  magiftracy,  ob- 
ligatory not  only  within  the  colony,  but 
alfo  on  the  feas  in  going  and  coming  to 
and  from  it;  authorifing  them  to  carry 
thither  any  perfons  who  fhould  confent  to 
go,  freeing  them  for  ever  from  all  taxes 
and  impofitions  on  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dife  on  importations  into  the  colony,  or 
exportation  out  of  it,  except  the  five  per 
cent,  due  for  cuftom  on  all  goods  import- 
ed into  the  Britifh  dominions,  according 
to  the  ancient  trade  of  merchants;  which 
five  per  cent,  only  being  paid  they  mighty 
Ee 
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within  1 3  months  re-export  the  fame  goods  | 
into  foreign  parts,  without  any  cuftom,  1 
tax,  or  other  duty,  to  the  king  or  any  of 
his  officers,  or  deputies;  with  powers  of 
waging  war  againft  thofe  who  fhould  an- 
noy them;  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  all  the  rights  of  natural  fubjefts,  as 
if  born  and  abiding  in  England;  and  de- 
claring that  thefe  letters  (hould  be  con- 
ftrued,  in  all  doubtful  parts,  in  fuch  manner 
as  ftiould  be  mod  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grantees. 

Afterwards  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1 6 1 2, 
by  other  letters  patent,  the  king  added  to 
his  former  grants,  all  iflands  in  any  part  of 
the  ocean  between  the  30th  and  41ft  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  within  300  leagues 
of  any  of  the  parts  before  granted  to  the 
treafurer  and  company,  not  being  poflefled 
or  inhabited  by  any  other  Chriftian  prince 
or  ftate,  nor  within  the  limits  of  the  nor- 
thern colony. 

In  purfuance  of  the  authorities  given  to 
the  company  by  thefe  charters,  and  more 
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efpecially  of  that  part  in  the  charter  of 
1609,  which  authorifed  them  to  eftablilh 
a  form  of  government,  they  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1 6  2 1 ,  by  charter  under  their  com- 
mon feal,  declared  that  from  thence-for- 
ward there  fhould  be  two  fupreme  councils 
in  Virginia,  the  one  to  be  called  the  coun- 
cil of  ftate,  to  be  placed  and  difplaced  by 
the  treafurer,  council  in  England,  and 
company,  from  time  to  time,  whofe  of- 
fice was  to  be  that  of  affifting  and  advif- 
ing  the  governor;  the  other  to  be  called 
the  general  aflembly  to  be  convened  by 
the  governor  once  yearly  or  oftener,  which 
was  to  confift  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and 
two  burgefles  out  of  every  town,  hundred, 
or  plantation,  to  be  refpedlively  chofen  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  this  all  matters  were 
to  be  decided  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
votes  prefent;  refer ving  to  the  governor 
a  negative  voice;  and  they  were  to  have 
power  to  treat,  confult,  and  conclude  all 
emergent  occafions  concerning  the  public 
weal,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  behoof 
and  government  of  the  colony,  imitating 
and   following    the   laws    and    policy  of 
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England  as  nearly  as  might  be:  providing 
that  thefe   laws  fhould  have  no  force  till 
ratified  in  a  general   quarter  court  of  the 
company  in  England   and  returned  under 
their  common    feal,    and  declaring    that, 
after  the  government  of  the  colony  fhould 
be  w^ell  framed  and  fettled,   no  orders  of 
the   council    in   England  fhould   bind  the 
colony  unlefs  ratified  in   the  faid  general 
aflembly.      The   king  and  company  quar- 
relled, and  by  a  mixture  of  law  and  force, 
the  latter  were  oufted  of  all  their  rights, 
without  retribution,  after  having  expended 
Ioo,oool.  in  eftablifhing  the  colony,  with- 
out  the  fmalleft    aid    from    government. 
King  James  fufpended  their  powers  by  pro- 
clamation of  July  15,  1624,  and  Charles  I. 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
Both  fides  had  their  partifans  in  the  colony; 
but  in  truth  the  people  of  the   colony  in 
general  thought  themfelves  little  concerned 
in  the  difpute.     There  being  three  parties 
interefted  in  thefe  feveral  charters;   what 
pafTed  between  the  firft  and  fecond  it  was 
thought  could  not  affeft  the  third.     If  the 
king  feized  on  the  powders  of  the  company, 
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they  only  paffed  into  other  hands,  without 
increafe  or  diminution,  while  the  rights 
of  the  people  remained  as  they  were.  But 
they  did  not  remain  fo  long.  The  nor- 
thren  parts  of  their  county  were  granted 
away  to  the  lords  Baltimore  and  Fairfax; 
the  firft  of  thefe  obtaining  alfo  the  rights 
of  feparate  jurifdiftion  and  government. 
And  in  1650  the  parliament,  confidering 
itfelf  as  ftanding  in  the  place  of  their  de- 
pofed  king,  and  as  having  fucceeded  to 
all  his  powers,  without  as  well  as  within 
the  realm,  began  to  affume  a  right  over 
the  colonies,  paffing  an  a6l  for  inhibiting 
their  trade  with  foreign  nations.  This 
fucceffion  to  the  exercife  of  kingly  autho- 
rity gave  the  firft  colour  for  parliamen- 
tary interference  with  the  colonies,  and 
produced  that  fatal  precedent  which  they 
continued  to  follow  after  they  had  retired, 
in  other  refpeds,  within  their  proper 
fundlions.  When  this  colony,  therefore, 
which  ftill  maintained  its  oppofition  to 
Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  was  induced 
in  1 65 1  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they 
previoufly    fecured     their    moft    eflential 
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rights,  by  a  folemn  convention,  which 
having  never  feen  in  print,  I  will  here 
infert  literally  from  the   records. 

*^  ARTICLES  agreed  on  and  concluded  at 
James  Cittie  in  Firginia  for  the  surrendering  and 
'  settling  of  that  plantation  under  the  obedience  and 
goiiernment  of  the  common  wealth  of  England  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Councill  of  state  by  an- 
thoritie  of  the  parliamt,  of  England  and  by  the 
Grajid  assembly  of  the  Governour,  Councill  and 
Burgesses  of  that  countrey, 

"  First  it  is  agreed  and  cons  ted  that  the  planta- 
tion of  Virginia^  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
shall  be  and  remain  in  due  obedience  and  subjection 
to  the  Comon  wealth  of  England^  according  to  the 
laws  there  established^  and  that  this  subt?iission  and 
subscription  bee  acknowledged  a  voluntary  act  not 
forced  nor  constrained  by  a  conquest  upon  the  coun- 
trey. and  that  they  shall  have  and  enjoy  such  free- 
doms and  priviledges  as  belong  to  the  free  borne 
people  of  England i  and  that  the  former  government 
by  the  Commissions  and  Instructions  be  void  and 
nulL 

*''9.ly.  Secondly  that  the  Grand  assembly  as  former- 
ly shall  convene  and  transact  the  affairs  of  Firginia 
wherein  nothing  is  to  be  acted  ar  done  contrarie  to 
the  government  of  the  Common  wealth  of  England 
and  the  lawes  there  established, 

''  3/y.  That  there  shall  be  a  full  and  totall  re 
mission  and   indeinpnitie  of  all  acts,  words,   or 
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ivriteings  done  or  spoken  against  the  parliament  of 
England  in  relation  to  the  same. 

""^  ^ly.  That  Virginia  shall  have  and  enjoy  the 
antient  bounds  and  Lymitts  granted  by  the  charters 
of  the  former  kings ^  and  that  we  shall  seek  a  new 
charter  from  the  parliament  to  that  purpose  against 
any  that  hanie  intrencht  upon  the  rights  thereof 

*^  5ly.  That  all  the  patterns  of  land  granted  under 
the  colony  seal  by  any  of  the  precedent  governours 
shall  be  and  remaine  in  their  full  force  and 
strength. 

''  6ly,  That  the  privi ledge  of  haveir^  ffiftie 
acres  of  landjor  every  person  transported  in  that 
collonie  shall  continue  as  formerly  granted. 

"  lly.  That  the  people  of  Virginia  have  free 
trade  as  the  people  of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places 
and  with  all  nations  according  to  the  lawes  of  that 
common  wealth,  and  that  Virginia  shall  enjoy  all 
prlmledges  equall  with  any  English  plantations  In 
America. 

'^  Sly,  That  Virginia  shall  be  free  from  all  taxes, 
customs  and  Impositions  whatsoever,  and  none  to  be 
imposed  on  them  without  consent  of  the  Grand  as- 
sembly; And  soe  that  neither  ffortes  nor  castle  bee 
erected  or  garrisons  maintained  without  their  con- 
sent. 

"  ^ly.  That  me  charge  shall  be  required  from 
this  country  In  respect  of  this  present  fleet. 

'«  \Oly.  That  for  the  future  settlement  of  the 
countrey  in  their  due  obedience,  the  Engagement 
shall  he  tendred  to  all  the  inhabitants  according  to 
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act  of  parliament  made  to  that  purpose^  that  all 
persons  ivho  shall  refuse  to  subscribe  the  said  en- 
gagementy  shall  ha'oe  a  y carets  time  if  they  please 
to  remote  themsehes  and  their  estates  out  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  and  in  the  mean  time  during  the  said  ye  are 
to  haiye  equall  justice  as  formerly, 

''  Illy.  That  the  use  of  the  booke  of  co772mon 
prayer  shall  be  permitted  for  one  ye  are  ensueinge 
ix)ith  referrence  to  the  consent  of  the  major  pat  t  of 
the  parishes,  provided  that  those  njohich  relate  to 
lihigshipp  or  that  go^oernmentbe  not  used publiquely , 
and  the  continuance  of  ministers  in  their  places, 
they  not  misdemeaning  themselves,  and  the  payment 
of  their  accustomed  dues  and  agreements  made 
ivith  them  respectively  shall  be  left  as  they  now 
stand  dureing  this  ensueing  yeare. 

*'  \2ly.  That  no  man's  cattell  shall  be  ques- 
tioned as  the  companies  unless  such  as  have  been 
entrusted  with  them  or  have  disposed  of  them  with- 
out order. 

*'  l3/y.  That  all  ammunition,  powder  £sP  armes, 
other   than  for  private   use,  shall    be    delivered 
up,   securitie    being  given   to   make    satisfaction 
for  it. 

''  14/y.  That  all  goods  allreadie  brought  hither 
by  the  Dutch  or  others  which  are  7iow  on  shoar 
shall  be  free  from  surprizalL 

''  J5/y,  That  the  quittrents  granted  unto  us  by 
the  late  kinge  for  seaven  yeares  bee  confirmed. 

*'  16/y.  That  the  commissionrrs  for  the  parlia- 
ment subs  crib  eing  these  articles  engage  themselves 
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end  the  honour  of  parliament  for  the  full  perform- 
ance thereof:  and  that  the  present  governour  and 
the  councill  ^  the  burgesses  do  likewise  subscribe 
8?  engage  the  whole  collony  on  their  parts. 

Rich.  Bennett. Sealer 

W"^-  Claiborne. Scale. 

Edmond  Curtis. Scale. 

^^  Theise  articles  were  signed  ^  sealed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Councill  of  state  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  the  tweheth  day  of 
March  1651.'^ 

Then  follow  the  articles  ftipulated  by 
the  governor  and  council,  which  relate 
merely  to  their  own  perfons  and  property, 
and  then  the  enfuing  inftrument : 

'^  An  act  of  indernpnitie  made  att  the  surrender 
of  the  couTitrey. 

''  Whereas  by  the  author itie  of  the  parliament 
wee  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  councill  of 
state  authorized  thereto  having  brought  affleete  ^ 
force  before  James  cittie  in  Virginia  to  reduce 
that  collonie  under  the  obedience  oj  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  ^finding  force  raised  by  the 
Goiiernour  ^  countrey  to  make  opposition  against 
the  said  fleet  whereby  assured  danger  appearinge 
of  the  ruine  Es?  destruction  of  the  plantation,  for 
preve?ition  whereof  the  Burgesses  of  all  the  sender  all 
plantations  being  called  to  advise  &  assist  therein, 
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nppon  long  &  serious  debate,  and  in  sad  contempla^ 
tion  of  the  great  miseries  ^  certain  destructioji 
nxihich  %vere  soe  neerely  hovering  over   the  ivhole 
countrey;  Wee  the  said  Commissioners  have  thought 
jitt  ^  condescending  ^granted  to  signe  ^  confirme 
under  our  hands,  scales  Es?  by  our  oath,  Articles 
bearinge  date  %mth  theise  presents,  and  do  further 
declare   that  by  the  authoritie  of  the  parliament 
y  commonvoealth  of  England  derived  unto  us  their 
commissioners,  that  according   to  the  articles  in 
generall  wee  have  granted  an  act  of  indempnitie 
£sP  oblivion   to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this    coloney 
from  all  words,  actions,  or  writings  that   have 
been  spoken  acted  or  writt  against  the  parliament 
or  commonwealth  of  England  or  any  other  person 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  daye.     And 
this  we  have  done  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
collonie  may  live  quietly  ^  securely  under  the  com- 
tnonwealth  of  England.     And  we  do  proinise  that 
the  parliament   and  commonwealth  of  England 
shall  confirm  ^  make  good  all  those  transactions 
of  ours.     Wittness  our  hands  ^  scales  this  Vith  of 
March  1651.  Richard  Bennett — Seale.  W"^-  Clai- 
borne— Seale.   Edm.  Curtis — Seale/' 

The  colony  fuppofed,  that,  by  this 
folemn  convention,  entered  into  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  they  had  fecured  the  an- 
cient limits*  of  their  country,  its  free 
tradetj    its    exemption    from     taxationljl 

*  Arr.  4.  f  Art.  7.  J  Art.  8. 
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but  by  their  own  aflembly,  and  exclufion 
of  military  force*  from  among  them. 
Yet  in  every  of  thefe  points  was  this  con- 
vention violated  by  fubfequent  kings  and 
parliaments,  and  other  infradlions  of  their 
conftitution,  equally  dangerous  committed. 
Their  general  aflembly,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  council  of  ftate  and  burgefl^es, 
fitting  together  and  deciding  by  plurality 
of  voices,  was  fplit  into  two  houfes,  by 
which  the  council  obtained  a  feparate  ne- 
gative on  their  laws.  Appeals  from  their 
fupreme  court,  which  had  been  fixed  by 
law  in  their  general  aflembly,  were  arbi- 
trarily revoked  to  England,  to  be  there 
heard  before  the  king  and  council.  In- 
ftead  of  four  hundred  miles  on  the  fea 
coaft,  they  were  reduced,  in  the  fpace  of 
thirty  years,  to  about  one  hundred  milese 
Their  trade  with  foreigners  was  totally 
fupprefled,  and  when  carried  to  Great-^ 
Britain,  was  there  loaded  with  imports. 
It  is  unneceflTary,  however,  to  glean  up 
the  feveral  inftances  of  injury,  as  fcattered 
through    American    and    Britilh   hiftoryj 

*  Art.  8. 
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and  the  more  efpecially  as,  by  paffing  on 
to  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  king,  we 
fhall  find  fpecimens  of  them  all,  aggravat- 
ed, multiplied  and  crouded  within  a  fmall 
compafs  of  time,  fo  as  to  evince  a  fixed 
defign  of  confidering  our  rights  natural, 
conventional  and  chartered  as  mere  nulli- 
ties. The  following  is  an  epitome 
of  the  firfl  fifteen  years  of  his  reign. 
The  colonies  were  taxed  internally  and 
externally;  their  eflential  interefts  facri- 
ficed  to  individuals  in  Great-Britain ;  their 
legiflatures  fufpended;  charters  annulled; 
trials  by  juries  taken  away;  their  perfons 
fubjefted  to  tranfportation  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic, and  to  trial  before  foreign  judica- 
tories; their  fupplications  for  redrefs 
thought  beneath  anfwer;  themfelves  pub- 
liflied  as  cowards  in  the  councils  of  their 
mother  country  and  courts  of  Europe; 
armed  troops  fent  amongft  them  to  enforce 
fubmiffion  to  thefe  violences;  and  aflual 
hoftihties  commenced  againft  them.  No 
alternative  was  prefented  but  refiftance,  or 
unconditional  fubmiffion.  Between  thefe 
could  be  no  hefitation.  They  clofed  in 
the  appeal  to  arms.    They  declared  them- 
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felves  independent  ftates.  They  confede- 
rated together  into  one  great  republic; 
thus  fecuring  to  every  ftate  the  benefit  of 
an  union  of  their  whole  force.  In  each 
ftate  feparately  a  new  form  of  government 
was  eftablifhed.  Of  ours  particularly  the 
following  are  the  out-hnes.  The  execu- 
tive powers  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
governor,  chofen  annually,  and  incapable 
of  afting  more  than  three  years  in  feven. 
He  is  affifted  by  a  council  of  eight  mem- 
bers. The  judiciary  powers  are  divided 
among  feveral  courts,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained.  Legiflation  is  exercifed  by 
two  houfes  of  aflembly,  the  one  called  the 
houfe  of  Delegates,  compofed  of  two 
members  from  each  county,  chofen  annu- 
ally by  the  citizens  pofTeffing  an  eftate  for 
life  in  loo  acres  of  uninhabited  land,  or 
25  acres  with  a  houfe  on  it,  or  in  a  houfe 
or  lot  in  fome  town:  the  other  called  the 
Senate,  confifting  of  24  members,  chofen 
quadrenially  by  the  fame  eledlors,  who 
for  this  purpofe  are  diftributed  into  24 
diftrifts.  The  concurrence  of  both  houfes 
is  necefTary  to  the  paflage  of  a  law.  They 
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have  the  appointment  of  the  governor 
and  council,  the  judges  of  the  fuperior 
courts,  auditors,  attorney-general,  trea- 
furer,  regifter  of  the  land  office,  and  de- 
legates to  congrefs.  As  the  difmember- 
ment  of  the  ftate  had  never  had  its  con- 
firmation, but,  on  the  contrary,  had  al- 
ways been  the  fubjeft  of  proteftation  and 
complaint,  that  it  might  never  be  in  our 
own  power  to  raife  fcruples  on  that  fub- 
je61:,  or  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  our 
new  confederacy,  the  grants  to  Mary- 
land, Pennfylvania,  and  the  two  Carolinas, 
were  ratified. 

This  conflitution  was  formed  when  we 
were  new  and  unexperienced,  in  the 
fcience  of  government.  It  was  the  firfl 
too  which  was  formed  in  the  whole  United 
States.  No  wonder  then  that  time  and 
trial  have  difcovered  very  capital  defects 
in  it. 

I.  The  majority  of  the  men  in  the  flate, 
who  pay  and  fight  for  its  fupport,  are  un- 
reprefented  in  the  legiflature,   the  roll  of 
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freeholders  entitled  to  vote  not  including 
generally  the  half  of  thofe  on  the  roll  of 
the  militia,  or  of  the  tax-gatherers. 

2.  Among  thofe  who  fhare  the  repre- 
fentation,  the  Ihares  are  very  unequal. 
Thus  the  county  of  Warwick,  with  only 
loo  fighting  men,  has  an  equal  reprefen- 
tation  with  the  county  of  Loudon  which 
has  1746.  So  that  every  man  in  War- 
wick has  as  much  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment as  17  men  in  Loudon.  But  left  it 
fhould  be  thought  that  an  equal  interfper- 
fion  of  fmall  among  large  counties,  through 
the  whole  ftate,  may  prevent  any  danger 
of  injury  to  particular  parts  of  it,  we 
w^ill  divide  it  into  diftrifts,  and  fhew  the 
proportions  of  land,  of  fighting  men,  and 
of  reprefentation  in  each: 


Between  the  fea-coalt  and  falls  of 
the  rivers     __--_-- 

Between  the  falls  of  the  rivers  and 
the  Blue  ridge  of  mountains     - 

Between  the  Bliie  ridge  and  the 
Alieghaney     ------ 

BetAveen  the  Alieghaney  and  Ohio 
Total 


Square 
miles. 

Fighting 
men. 

Dele- 
gates. 

Sena- 
tors . 

*  1 1, 205 

19,012 

71 

12 

iVS9 

18,828 

46 

■  8 

11,911 

+  70.6  ro 

4,4:8 

i6 
16 

2 
2 

izi,S^S 

49;97i 

149 

-4  . 

*  Of  thefe  542  are  on  the  Eaftern  (here. 

j-  Of  thefe,  22,616  are  eaftward  of  the  mercdian  af  the  north  of  the  Grzi 
Kanhaway. 
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An  inrpecSion  of  this  table  will  fupply 
the  place  of  commentaries  on  it.  It  will 
appear  at  once  that  19,000  men,  living 
below  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  poflefs  half 
the  fenate,  and  want  four  members  only 
of  poflelfing  a  majority  of  the  houfe  of 
delegates;  a  want  more  than  fupplied  by 
the  vicinity  of  their  fituation  to  the  feat  of 
government,  and  of  courfe  the  greater 
degree  of  convenience  and  punduality 
with  which  their  members  may  and  will 
attend  in  the  legiflature.  Thefe  19,000 
therefore,  living  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, give  law  to  upwards  of  30^000  liv- 
ing in  another,  and  appoint  all  their  chief 
officers  executive  and  judiciary.  From 
the  difference  of  their  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftances,  their  interefts  will  often  be 
very  different. 

3.  The  fenate  is,  by  its  conftitution, 
too  homogeneous  with  the  houfe  of  dele- 
gates. Being  chofen  by  the  fame  eleftors, 
at  the  fame  time,  and  out  of  the  fame 
fubjedls,  the  choice  falls  of  courfe  on  men 
of   the  fame    defcription.      The    purpofe 
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of  eftabliPi]ing  different  houfes  of  legilla- 
tion  is  to  introduce  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent interefts  or  different  principles. 
Thus  in  Great-Britain  it  is  faid  their  con- 
ftitution  relies  on  the  houfe  of  commons 
for  honeffy,  and  the  lords  for  wifdom; 
which  would  be  a  rational  reliance  if  ho- 
nefty  were  to  be  bought  with  money,  and 
if  wifdom  were  hereditary.  In  fome  of 
the  American  ftates  the  delegates  and 
fenators  are  fo  chofen,  as  that  the  firft  re- 
prefent  the  perfons,  and  the  fecond  thfc 
property  of  the  flate.  But  with  us, 
wealth  and  wifdom  have  equal  chance  for 
admiflion  into  both  houfes.  We  do  not 
therefore  derive  from  the  feparation  of 
our  legiflature  into  two  houfes,  thofe  bene- 
fits which  a  proper  complication  of  prin- 
ciples is  capable  of  producing,  and  thofe 
which  alone  can  compenfate  the  evils 
which  may  be  produced  by  their  difTen- 
tions. 

4.  All  the  powers  of  government,  le- 
giflative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  refult 
to  the  legiflative  body.      The  concentrat- 
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ing  thefe  in  the  fame  hands  is  precifely  the 
definition    of   defpotic    government.       It 
will  be  no   alleviation    that  thefe  powers 
will  be  exercifed  by  a  pluraliy  of  hands, 
and    not  by   a    fingle  one.      173   defpots 
would  furely  be  as  oppreffive  as  one.  Let 
thofe  who  doubt  it  turn  their  eyes  on  the 
republic  of  Venice.      As  little  will  it  avail 
us  that  they  are  chofen  by  ourfelves.     An 
ekfiive  defpotifm  was  not  the  government 
we  fought  for;  but  one  which  Ihould  not 
only  be  founded  on  free  principles,   but  in 
which  the  powers  of  government  fliould 
be  fo  divided  and  balanced  among  feveral 
bodies    of    magiftracy,    as    that    no    one 
could  tranfcend  their  legal  limits,  without 
being  effeftually  checked    and  reftrained 
by  the  others.      For  this  reafon  that  con- 
•Vention,   which   pafled  the    ordinance   of 
government,    laid    its    foundation   on   this 
bafis,  that  the    legiflative,   executive  and 
judiciary   departments  fhould  be  feparate 
and  diftinft,  fo  that  no  perfon  fhould  exer- 
cife  the  powers  of  more  than  one  of  them 
af  the  fame  time.     But  no  barrier  was 
provided    between    thefe  feveral  powers. 
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The  judiciary  and  executive  members 
were  left  dependant  on  the  legiflative,  for 
their  fubfiftence  in  office,  and  fome  of 
them  for  their  continuance  in  it.  If 
therefore  the  legiflature  aflumes  executive 
and  judiciary  powers,  no  oppofition  is 
hkely  to  be  made;  nor,  if  made,  can  it 
be  effedual:  becaufe  in  that  cafe  they 
may  put  their  proceedings  into  the  form 
of  an  adl  of  aflembly,  which  will  render 
them  obligatory  on  the  other  branches. 
They  have  accordingly,  in  many  in  fiances, 
decided  rights  which  fhould  have  been 
left  to  judiciary  controverfy:  and  the  di- 
redion  of  the  executive,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  feffion,  is  becoming  habitual 
and  familiar.  And  this  is  done  with  no  ill 
intention.  The  views  of  the  prefent 
members  are  perfedly  upright.  When 
they  are  led  out  of  their  regular  province, 
it  is  by  art  in  others,  and  inadvertence  in 
themfelves.  And  this  ^yill  probably  be  the 
cafe  for  fome  time  to  come.  But  it  will 
not  be  a  very  long  time.  Mankind  foon 
learn  to  make  interefted  ufes  of  every 
right  and  power  which  they  poffefs,    or 
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may  aflume.      The  public  money  and  pub- 
lic liberty,   intended   to  have    been  depo- 
fited  with  three   branches  of  magiftracy, 
but  found  inadvertently  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  only,   will  foon   be  difcovered   to 
be    fources  of   w^ealth    and    dominion    to 
thofe  who  hold   them;    diftinguilhed    too 
by  this   tempting  circumftance,   that  they 
are  the  inftrument,   as  well  as  the  objeft 
of  acquifition.     With  money  we  will  get 
men,   faid  Caefar,    and  with  men  we  will 
get  money.      Nor  fliould  our  aflembly  be 
deluded  by  the  integrity  of  their  own  pur- 
pofes,   and  conclude   that  thefe  unlimited 
powers     will    never    be    abufed,    becaufe 
themfelves  are  not  difpofed  to  abufe  them. 
They  lliould  look  forward  to  a  time,   and 
that  not  a  diftant  one,   when  a  corruption 
in  this,  as  in  the   country  from  which  we 
derive   our    origin,   will  have    feized   the 
heads  of  government,    and  be   fpread  by 
them  through  the   body   of   the    people; 
when  they  will  purchafe  the  voices  of  the 
people,  and   make    them   pay    the  price. 
Human   nature  is  the  fame  on  every  fide 
of  the  Atlantic,    and  will    be  alike    influ- 
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enced  by  the  fame  caufes.  The  dme  to 
guard  againft  corruption  and  tyranny,  is 
before  they  fliall  have  gotten  hold  on  us. 
It  is  better  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the 
fold,  than  to  trufl:  to  drawing  his  teeth 
and  talons  after  he  (hall  have  entered.  To 
render  thefe  confiderations  the  more  co- 
gent,  we  muft  obferve  in  addition: 

5.  That  the  ordinary  legiflature  may 
alter  the  conftitution  itfelf.  On  the  dif- 
continuance  of  affemblies,  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  fubftitute  in  their  place  fome 
other  body,  competent  to  the  ordinary 
bufinefs  of  government,  and  to  the  calling 
forth  the  powers  of  the  ftate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  oppofition  to  Great-Bri- 
tain. Conventions  were  therefore  intro- 
duced, confiding  of  two  delegates  from 
each  county,  meeting  together  and  form- 
ing one  houfe,  on  the  plan  of  the  former 
houfe  of  burgefles,  to  whofe  places  they 
fucceeded.  Thefe  were  at  firft  chofen  a 
new  for  every  particular  feffion.  But  in 
March  1775,  they  recommended  to  the 
people  to  choofe  a  convention,  which  fliould 
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continue  in  office  a  year.  This  was  done 
accordingly  in  April  1775,  and  in  the  July 
following  that  convention  paffed  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  eleiflion  of  delegates  in  the 
month  of  April  annually.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  July  1775,  a  feparation 
from  Great-Britain  and  eftablifhment  of 
republican  government  had  never  yet  en- 
tered into  any  perfon's  mind.  A  conven- 
tion therefore,  chofen  under  that  ordi- 
nance, cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  chofen 
for  the  purpofes  which  certainly  did  not 
exifl  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  pafTed 
it.  Under  this  ordinance,  at  tlie  annual 
eleftion  in  April  1776,  a  convention  for 
the  year  was  chofen.  Independence,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, were  not  even  yet  the  objefts  of 
the  people  at  large.  One  extraft  from 
the  pamphlet  called  Common  Senfe  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Virginia  papers  in  February, 
and  copies  of  the  pamphlet  itfelf  had 
got  in  a  few  hands.  But  the  idea  had 
not  been  opened  to  the  mafs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  April,  much  lefs  can  it  be  faid  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  in  its  favour* 
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So  that  the  eleftors  of  April  1776,  no 
more  than  the  legiilators  of  July  1775, 
not  thinking  of  independence  and  a  per- 
manent republic,  could  not  mean  to  veil 
in  thefe  delegates  powers  of  eftabliftimg 
them,  or  any  authorities  other  than  thofe 
of  the  ordinary  legiflature.  So  far  as  a 
temporary  organization  of  government 
was  neceflary  to  render  our  oppofition 
energetic,  fo  far  their  organization  was 
valid.  But  they  received  in  their  crea- 
tion no  powers  but  what  were  given  to 
every  legiflature  before  and  fmce.  They 
could  not  therefore  pafs  an  a<Sl  tranfcend- 
ent  to  the  powers  of  other  legiflatures. 
If  the  prefent  aflembly  pafs  an  ad:,  and 
declare  it  fliall  be  irrevocable  by  fubfe- 
quent  aflemblies,  the  declaration  is  merely 
void,  and  the  adl  repealable,  as  other  afts 
are.  So  far,  and  no  farther  authorifed, 
they  organized  the  government  by  the 
ordinance  entitled  a  conftitution  or  form 
of  government.  It  pretends  to  no  higher 
authority  than  the  other  ordinances  of  the 
fame  feffion;  it  does  not  fay,  that  it  fliall 
be  perpetual;  that  it  (hall  be  unalterable 
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by  other  legiflatures;  that  it  Ihall  be  trani- 
cendent  above  the  powers  of  thofe,  who 
they  knew  would  have  equal  power  wdth 
themfelves.  Not  only  the  filence  of  the 
hiftrument  is  a  proof  they  thought  it 
would  be  alterable,  but  their  own  practice 
alfo:  for  this  very  convention,  meeting 
as  a  houfe  of  delegates  in  general  aflembly 
with  the  fenate  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  paffed  a<Ss  of  aflembly  in  contra- 
didion  to  their  ordinance  of  government: 
and  every  aflembly  from  that  time  to 
this  has  done  the  fame.  I  am  fafe  there- 
fore in  the  pofition,  that  the  conftitution 
itfelf  is  alterable  by  the  ordinary  legifla- 
ture.  Though  this  opinion  feems  founded 
on  the  firft  elements  of  common  fenfe, 
yet  is  the  contrary  maintained  by  fome 
perfons.  i.  Becaufe  fay  they,  the  con- 
ventions were  vefted  with  every  power 
neceflary  to  make  effeftual  oppofition  to 
Great-Britain.  But  to  complete  this  ar- 
gument, they  muft  go  on,  and  fay  further, 
that  effeftual  oppofition  could  not  be  made 
to  Great-Britain,  without  eftablifliing  a 
form  of  government  perpetual  and  unal- 
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terable  by  the  legiflature;  which  is  not 
true.  An  oppofition  which  at  fome  time 
or  other  was  to  come  to  an  end,  could 
not  need  a  perpetual  inftitution  to  carry- 
it  on:  and  a  government,  amendable  as 
its  defefts  fliould  be  difcovered,  was  as 
likely  to  make  efFeftual  refiftance,  as  one 
which  fhould  be  unalterably  wrong.  Be- 
fides,  the  aflemblies  were  as  much  vefted 
with  all  powers  requifite  for  refiftance  as 
the  conventions  were.  If  therefore  thefe 
powers  included  that  of  modelling  the 
form  of  government  in  the  one  cafe, 
they  did  fo  in  the  other.  The  aflemblies 
then  as  well  as  the  conventions  may  model 
the  government;  that  is,  they  may  alter 
the  ordinance  of  government.  2.  They 
urge,  that  if  the  convention  had  meant 
that  this  inftrument  fliould  be  alterable, 
as  their  other  ordinances  were,  they  would 
have  called  it  an  ordinance :  but  they  have 
called  it  a  conftitiitioUy  which  ex  vi  termini 
means  *  an  aft  above  the  power  of  the  or- 
dinary legiflature.'  I  anfwer  that  conjli- 
tiitioy  conjiitutium,  Jlatutitmy  lex,  are  con- 
vertible terms.  '  Conjlimtio  dicitur  jus 
Hh 
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quod    a  principe  conditure/     Conftitutum^ 
quod   ab   imperatoribus   relcriptum  ftatu- 
tumve   eft.      *  Statuum^   idem  quod   lex.* 
Calvini  Lexicon  juridicum,      Conjlitution  and 
Jlatute  were  originally  terms  of  the*  civil 
law,  and  from  thence  introduced  by  eccle- 
fiaftics  into  the  Englifti  law.     Thus  in  the 
ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  §.  i.  ^Conftitu- 
tions  and  ordinances^  are  ufed  as  fynonimous. 
The  term  conjlitution  has  many  other  figni- 
fications  in  phyfics   and  in  politics;   but  in 
jurifprudence,    whenever  it  is   applied    to 
any  adl   of   the   legiflature,   it  invariably 
means  a  ftatute,  law,  or  ordinance,  which 
is  the  prefent   cafe.      No  inference  then 
of  a  different  meaning  can  be  drawn  from 
the  adoption  of  this  title;  on  the  contrary, 
we  might  conclude,   that,   by  their  affix- 
ing to  it  a  term  fynonimous  with  ordinance 
or  ftatute.      But  of  what  confequence  is 
their  meaning,    where  their  power  is  de- 
nied?     If  they  meant  to  do  more  than 
they  had  power  to  do,    did  this  give  them 
power?     It  is  not  the  name,   but  the  au- 

*  To  bid,  to  fet,  was   the  ancient  legiflative  word  of  the  Englifh.    LI, 
Hlotharri  and  Eacrici.    LI.  Inx.    LI.  Eadwerdi.    LI.  Aathelllani. 
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thorlty  that  renders  an  ad  obligatory. 
Lord  Coke  fays,  *  an  article  of  the  ftatute 
1 1  R.  II.  c.  5.  that  no  perfon  fhould  at- 
tempt to  revoke  any  ordinance  then  made, 
is  repealed,  for  that  fuch  reftraint  is  againft 
the  jurifdiiSion  and  power  of  the  parlia- 
ment,' 4  Inft.  42.  and  again,  *  though 
divers  parliaments  have  attempted  to  re- 
flrain  fubfequent  parliaments,  yet  could 
they  never  effefl:  it;  for  the  latter  parlia- 
ment hath  ever  power  to  abrogate,  fuf- 
pend,  qualify,  explain,  or  make  void  the 
former  in  the  whole  or  in  any  part  there- 
of, notwithftanding  any  words  of  reftraint, 
prohibition,  or  penalty,  in  the  former: 
for  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  laws  of  the  par- 
liament, quod  leges  pofteriores  priores  con- 
trarias  abrogant/  4  Inft.  43. — To  get 
rid  of  the  magic  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
word  conjlitution,  let  us  tranflate  it  into  its 
definition  as  given  by  thofe  who  think  it 
above  the  power  of  the  law;  and  let  us 
fuppofe  the  convention,  inftead  of  faying, 
*  We  the  ordinary  legiflature  eftablifli  a 
conftitittiony*  had  faid,  *  We  the  ordinary 
legiflature,  eftablifh  an  ad  above  the  power 
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of  the  ordinary  legiJlatureJ^  Does  not  this 
expofe  the  abfurdity  of  the  attempt?  3. 
But,  fay  they,  the  people  have  acquiefced, 
and  this  has  given  it  an  authority  fuperior 
to  the  laws.  It  is  true,  that  the  people 
did  not  rebel  againfl:  it :  and  was  that  a 
time  for  the  people  to  rife  in  rebellion? 
Should  a  prudent  acquiefcence,  at  a  criti- 
cal time,  be  conftrued  into  a  confirmation 
of  every  illegal  thing  done  during  that 
period?  Befides,  why  fhould  they  rebel? 
At  an  annual  eleftion,  they  had  chofen 
delegates  for  the  year,  to  exercife  the  or- 
dinary powers  of  legiflation,  and  to  man- 
age the  great  conteft  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Thefe  delegates  thought  the 
conteft  would  be  beft  managed  by  an  or- 
ganized government.  They  therefore, 
among  others,  paffed  an  ordinance  of 
government.  They  did  not  prefume  to 
call  it  perpetual  and  analterable.  They 
well  knew  they  had  no  power  to  make  it 
fo;  that  our  choice  of  them  had  been  for 
no  fuch  purpofe,  and  at  a  time  when  we 
could  have  no  fuch  purpofe  in  contempla- 
tion.    Had  an  unalterable  form  of  govern- 
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merit  been  meditated,  perhaps  we  Ihould 
have  chofen  a  different  fet  of  people. 
There  was  no  caufe  then  for  the  people 
to  rife  in  rebellion.  But  to  what  danger- 
ous lengths  will  this  argument  lead?  Did 
the  acquiefcence  of  the  colonies  under  the 
various  afts  of  power  exercifed  by  Great- 
Britain  in  our  infant  ft  ate,  confirm  thefe 
ads,  and  fo  far  inveft  them  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  people  as  to  render  them  unal- 
terable, and  our  prefent  refiftance  wrong? 
On  every  unauthoritative  exercife  of  power 
by  the  legiflature,  muft  the  people  rife  in 
rebellion,  or  their  filence  be  conftrued 
into  a  furrender  of  that  power  to  them? 
If  fo,  how  many  rebellions  fliould  we  have 
had  already?  One  certainly  for  every  fef- 
fion  of  afTembly.  The  other  ftates  in  the 
union  have  been  of  opinion,  that  to  render 
a  form  of  government  unalterable  by  or- 
dinary ads  of  afTembly,  the  people  mufl 
delegate  perfons  with  fpecial  powers. 
They  have  accordingly  chofen  fpecial  con- 
ventions to  form  and  fix  their  govern- 
ments. The  individuals  then  who  main- 
tain the  contrary  opinion  in  this  country, 
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fhould  have  the  modefty  to  fuppofe  it  pof- 
fible  that  they  may  be  wrong,  and  the  reft 
of  America  right.  But  if  there  be  only 
a  poflibility  of  their  being  wrong,  if  only 
a  plaufible  doubt  remains  of  the  validity 
of  the  ordinance  of  government.  Is  it  not 
better  to  remove  that  doubt,  by  placing 
it  on  a  bottom  which  none  will  difpute? 
If  they  be  right  we  fhall  only  have  the 
unneceffary  trouble  of  meeting  once  in 
convention.  If  they  be  wrong,  they  ex- 
pofe  us  to  the  hazard  of  having  no  funda- 
mental rights  at  all.  True  it  is,  this  is 
no  time  for  deliberating  on  forms  of 
government.  While  an  enemy  is  within 
our  bowels,  the  firft  objeft  is  to  expel 
him.  But  when  this  fhall  be  done,  when 
peace  fhall  be  eftablifhed,  and  leifure  given 
us  for  intrenching  within  good  forms,  the 
rights  for  which  we  have  bled,  let  no  man 
be  found  indolent  enough  to  decline  a 
little  more  trouble  for  placing  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  queftion.  If  any  thing  more 
be  requifite  to  produce  a  conviftion  of  the 
expediency  of  calling  a  convention  at  a 
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proper  feafon  to  fix  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, let  it  be  the  refledion; 

6.  That  the  aflembly  exercifes  a  power 
of  determining  the  quorum  of  their  own 
body  which  may  legiflate  for  us.  After 
the  eflabUfhment  of  the  new  form  they 
adhered  to  the  Lex  major  is  partis  y  founded 
in*  common  law  as  well  as  common  right. 
It  is  thet  natural  law  of  every  aflembly 
of  men,  whofe  numbers  are  not  fixed  by 
any  other  law.  They  continued  for  fome- 
time  to  require  the  prefence  of  a  majority 
of  their  whole  number,  to  pafs  an  aft. 
But  the  Britilh  parliament  fixes  its  own 
quorum :  our  former  aflembUes  fixed  their 
own  quorum :  and  one  precedent  in  favour 
of  power  is  ftronger  than  an  hundred 
againft  it.  The  houfe  of  delegates  there- 
fore havej  lately  voted  that,  during  the 
prefent  dangerous  invafion,  forty  members 
fliall  be  a  houfe  to  proceed  to  bufinefs. 
They  have  been  moved  to  this  by  the  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  coUeft  a  houfe.      But 


*  Bio.  abr.  Corporations,  31.  34.  Hakewel!,  93. 

f  Puff.  Off.  horn.  1.  2,  c.  6.  §.  J2.  X  June  4.  i 
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this  danger  could  not   authorife  them  to 
call  that  a  houfe  which  was  none:   and  if 
they  may  fix  it  one  number,    they  may 
at   another,    till  it    lofes  its   fundamental 
charafter  of  being  a  reprefentative  body. 
As  this  vote  expires  with  the  prefent  inva- 
fion,  it  is  probable  the  former  rule  will 
be  permitted  to  revive:  becaufe  at  prefent 
no  ill  is  meant.      The  power  however  of 
fixing  their  own  quorum  has  been  avowed, 
and  a  precedent  fet.      From   forty  it  may 
be  reduced  to  four,  and  from  four  to  one : 
from  a  houfe  to  a  committee  from  a  com- 
mittee to  a  chairman  or  fpeaker,  and  thus 
an  oligarchy   or  monarchy  be  fubftituted 
under  forms  fuppofed  to  be  regular,   'Om- 
nia mala  exempla  ex  bonis  orta  funt :  fed 
ubi  imperium  ad  ignaros   aut  minus  bonos 
pervenit,  novum  illud  exemplum  ab  dignis  et 
idoneis  adindignos  et  non  idoneos  fertur.' 
When  therefore  it  is  confidered,  that  there 
is  no  legal  obftacle  to  the  afTumption  by  the 
affembly  of  all  the  powers  legiflative,  exe- 
cutive,   and  judiciary,    and  that  thefe  may 
come  to  the  hands  of  the  fmalleft  rag  of 
delegation,  furely  the  people  will  fay,  and 
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their  reprefentatives,  while  yet  they  have 
honeft  reprefentatives,  will  advife  them  to 
fay,  that  they  wall  not  acknowledge  as 
laws  any  ads  not  confidered  and  aflented 
to  by  the  major  part  of  their  delegates. 

In  enumerating  the  defefts  of  the  con- 
flitution,  it  would  be  wrong  to  count 
among  them  what  is  only  the  error  of  par- 
ticular perfons.  In  December  1776,  our 
circumftances  being  much  diftreffed,  it  was 
propofed  in  the  houfe  of  delegates  to  create 
a  dilatory  inverted  with  every  power  legif- 
lacive,  executive  and  judiciary,  civil  and 
millitary,  of  life  and  of  death,  over  our  per- 
fons and  over  our  properties:  and  in  June 
1 78 1,  again  under  calamity,  the  famepro- 
pofition  was  repeated,   and  wanted  a  few 

votes  only   of   being   pafTed. One   who 

entered  into  this  contefl:  from  a  pure  love 
of  liberty,  and  a  fenfe  of  injured  rights, 
who  determined  to  make  every  facrifice, 
and  to  meet  every  danger,  for  the  re-efla- 
blifliment  of  thofe  rights  on  a  firm  bafis, 
who  did  not  mean  to  expend  his  blood 
and  fubftance  for  the  wretched  purpofe  of 

I  i 
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changing  this  m after  for  that,  but  to  place 
the  powers  of  governing  him  in  a  pluraUty 
of  hands  of  his   own   choice,   fo  that   the 
corrupt  will  of  no   one  man  might  in  fu- 
ture opprefs  him,   muft  ftand  confounded 
and  difmayed  when  he  is  told,  that  a  con- 
fiderable    portion    of    that    plurality    had 
mediated   the    furrender   of  them  into   a 
fmgle   hand,    and,    in    lieu   of    a    limited 
monarchy,   to  deUver   him  over  to  a  def- 
potic  one  I    How   muft   we   find  his  efforts 
and  facrifices  abufed  and  baffled,  if  he  may 
ftill  by  a  fmgle   voce  be  laid  proftrate  at 
the  feet  of  one  man!  In  God's  name  from 
whence  have  they  derived  this  power?    Is 
it  from  our  ancient  laws?   None  fuch  can 
be  produced.      Is  it  from  any  principle  in 
our  new  conftitution  exprefled  or  implied? 
Every    lineament    imprefled    or    implied, 
is  in  full  oppofition  to  it.      Its  fundamental 
principle  is,  that  the  ftate  ihall  be  govern- 
ed   as    a   commonwealth.      It   provides  a 
republican  organization,   profcribes  under 
the  name  of  prerogative  the  exercife  of  all 
powers   undefined   by  the  laws;   places  on 
this  bafis  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  laws; 
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and  by  confolidating  them  together,  chufes 
that  they  fhould  be  left  to  ftand  or  fall  toge- 
ther, never  providing  for  any  circumftances, 
nor  admitting  that  fuch  could  arifCj,  wherein 
either  fhould   be  fufpended,    no,   not  for  a 
moment.     Our  ancient  laws  exprefsly  de- 
clare,  that  thofe   who  are  but  delegates 
themfelves   fhall  not    delegate    to    others 
powers  which  require  judgment  and  integ- 
rity in  their  exercife.— Or  was  this  propofi- 
tion    moved   on    a  fuppofed   right  in   the 
movers   of    abandoning  their   pofls    in    a 
moment  of  diftrefs?     The  fame  laws  for- 
bid the   abandonment  of  that  port,   even 
on  ordinary  occafions;    and  much  more  a 
transfer  of  their  powers  into  other  hanis 
and   other  forms,   without  confulting  the 
people.      They  never   admit  the  idea  that 
thefe,   like  fheep  or  cattle,  may  be  given 
from  hand  to  hand  without   an  appeal  to 
their  own  will. — Was  it  from  the  neceffity 
of  the   cafe?   Neceffities  which   diflblve  a 
government,    do  not  convey  its  authority 
to   an  oligarchy  or  a    monarchy.      They 
throw  back,  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
the  powers  they  had  delegated,  and  leave 
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them  as  individuals  to  {hift  for  themfelves. 
A  leader  may  offer,  but  not  impofe   him- 
felf,  nor  be  impofed  on  them.      Much  lefs 
can  their  necks  be  fubmitted  to  his  fvvord, 
their  breath   to  be  held  at  his  will   or  ca- 
price.   The  neceffity  which  fhould  operate 
thefe  tremendous  effefts  fliould  at  leaft  be 
palpable  and  irrefiflible.      Yet  in  both  in- 
ftancfs,    where  it  was  feared,   or  pretend- 
ed  with  us,   it  was  behed  by  the  event. 
It  was  belied  too   by  the  preceding   expe- 
rience of  our  fifter  ftates,  feveral  of  whom 
had  grappled   through  greater  difficulties 
without  abandoning  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment.     When    the    proportion    was    firft 
made,    MafTachufets  had  found   even  the 
government   of   committees    fufficient    to 
carry  them  through  an  invafion.      But  we 
at  the  time  of  that  propofition  were  under 
no  invafion.      When  the  fecond  was  made, 
there  had  been  added  to  this  example  thofe 
of    Rhode-lfland,    New-York,    New-Jer- 
fey,    and    Pennfylvania,    in   all   of  which 
the  republican  form  had  been  found  equal 
to  the  tafK  of  carrying  tiiem   through  the 
fevereft  trials.      In    this    flate    alone    did 
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there  exift  fo  little  virtue,  that  fear  was 
to  be  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  to  become  the  motive  of  their  exer- 
tions, and  principle  of  their  govern- 
ment? The  very  thought  alone  was  trea- 
fon  againft  the  people ;  was  treafon  againft 
mankind  in  general ;  as  rivetting  for  ever 
the  chains  which  bow  down  their  necks, 
by  giving  to  their  oppreflbrs  a  proof,  which 
they  would  have  trumpeted  through  the 
univerfe,  of  the  imbecility  of  repubUcan 
government,  in  times  of  prefling  danger,  to 
fhield  them  from  harm.  Thofe  who  afTume 
the  right  of  giving  away  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  any  cafe,  muft  be  fure  that  the 
herd,  whom  they  hand  on  to  the  rods  and 
hatchet  of  the  didator,  will  lay  their  necks 
on  the  block  when  he  fhall  nod  to  them. 
But  if  our  aflemblies  fuppofed  fuch  a  refig- 
nation  in  the  people,  I  hope  they  miftook 
their  charafter.  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  government,  inftead  of  being  braced 
and  invigorated  for  greater  exertions  un- 
der their  difficulties,  would  have  been 
thrown  back  upon  the  bungling  machinery 
of  county  committees  for  adminiftration. 
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till  a  convention  could  have  been  called, 
and  its  wlieels  again  fet  into  regular  mo- 
tion. What  a  cruel  moment  was  this  for 
creating  fuch  an  embaraffment,  for  putting 
to  the  proof  the  attachment  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  republican  government!  Thofe 
who  meant  well,  of  the  advocates  for 
this  meafure,  (and  moft  of  them  meant 
well,  for  I  know  them  perfonally,  had 
been  their  fellow-labourer  in  the  common 
caufe,  and  had  often  proved  the  purity  of 
their  principles,)  had  been  feduced  in  their 
judgment  by  the  example  of  an  ancient 
repubHc,  whofe  conftitution  and  circum- 
ftances  were  fundamentally  different.  They 
had  fought  this  precedent  in  the  hiftory  of 
Rome,  where  alone  it  was  to  be  found, 
and  where  at  length  too  it  had  proved 
fatal.  They  had  taken  it  from  a  repubHc 
rent  by  the  moft  bitter  faftions  and 
tumults,  where  the  government  was  of  a 
heavy-handed  unfeeling  ariftrocacy,  over 
a  people  ferocious,  and  rendered  defperate 
by  poverty  and  wretchednefs;  tumults 
which  could  not  be  allayed  under  the  moft 
trying  circumftances,  but  by  the  omnipo- 
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tent  hand  of  a  fingle  defpot.  Their  con- 
flitution  therefore  allowed  a  temporary 
tyrant  to  be  erefted,  under  the  name  of 
a  didlator;  and  that  temporary  tyrant, 
after  a  few  examples,  became  perpetual. 
They  mifapplied  this  precedent  to  a  peo- 
ple, mild  in  their  difpofitions,  patient  under 
their  trial,  united  for  the  public  liberty, 
and  affectionate  to  their  leaders.  But  if 
from  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment there  refulted  to  their  fenate  a  power 
of  fubmitting  all  their  rights  to  the  will 
of  one  man,  does  it  follow,  that  the  af- 
fembly  of  Virginia  have  the  fame  authori- 
ty? What  claufe  in  our  conftitution  has 
fubftituted  that  of  Rome,  by  way  of  refi- 
duary  provifion,  for  all  cafes  not  other- 
wife  provided  for?  Or  if  they  may  fi:ep 
ad  libitum  into  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment for  precedents  to  rule  us  by,  for 
what  oppreffion  may  not  a  precedent  be 
found  in  this  world  of  the  hallitm  omnium 
ill  omnia? — Searching  for  the  foundations 
of  this  proportion,  I  can  find  none  which 
may  pretend  a  colour  of  right  or  reafon, 
but  the  defed:  before  developed,  that  there 
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being  no  barrier  between  the  legiflative, 
executive,  and  judiciary  departments,  the 
legiflature  may  feize  the  whole :  that  hav- 
ing feized  it,  and  poffeffing  a  right  to  fix 
their  own  quorum,  they  may  reduce  that 
quorum  to  one,  whom  they  may  call  a 
chairman,  fpeaker,  didator,  or  by  any 
other  name  they  pleafe. — Our  fituation  is 
indeed  perilous,  and  I  hope  my  country- 
men will  be  fenfible  of  it,  and  will  apply, 
at  a  proper  feafon  the  proper  remedy; 
which  is  a  convention  to  fix  the  conftitu- 
tion,  to  amend  its  defedis,  to  bind  up  the 
feveral  branches  of  government  by  certain 
laws^  which  when  they  tranfgrefs  their 
a6ls  fhall  become  nullities;  to  render  un- 
neceflary  an  appeal  to  the  people,  or  in 
other  words  a  rebellion,  on  every  infrac- 
tion of  their  rights,  on  the  peril  that  their 
acquiefcence  fhall  be  conflrued  into  an  in- 
tention to  furrender  thofe  rights. 
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QUERY     XIV. 

JL  HE  adminiftration  of  juftice  and  the 
difcription  of  the  laws? 

The  ftate  is    divided  into  counties.     In 
every  county  are    appointed  magiftrates, 
called  juftices  of  the  peace,  ufually  from 
eight  to  thirty   or  forty  in    number,    in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the   county,   of 
the  moft  difcreet  and  honeft  inhabitants. 
They  are  nominated  by  their  fellow^s,  but 
commiffioned    by  the  governor,   and    ad: 
without  reward.     Thefe  magiftrates  have 
jurifdidlion    both    criminal  and    civil.      If 
the  queftion  before  them  be  a  queftion  of 
law  only,  they  decide  on  it  themfelves:  but 
if  it  be  of  fafl:,  or  of  fatSl  and  law  combined, 
it  muft  be  referred  to  a  jury.   In  the  latter 
cafe,  of  a  combination  of  law  and  fad, 
it  is  ufual  for  the  jurors  to  decide  the  fa  ft, 
and  to  refer  the  law   arifing  on  it  to  the 
decifion  of  the  judges.      But  this  divifion 
of  the    fubjeft  lies  with  their    difcretion 

only.     And  if  the  queftion  relate  to  any 
Kk 
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point  of  public  liberty,  or  if  it  be  one  of 
thofe  in  which  the  judges  may  be  fufpefted 
of  bias,  the  jury  undertake  to  decide  both 
law   and  faft.      If    they  be    miftaken,   a 
decifion     againft    right,    which    is    cafual 
only,   is  lefs  dangerous  to  the  ftate,    and 
lefs  affliding  to  the  lofer,    than  one  which 
makes  part  of  a  regular  and  uniform  fyf- 
tem.     In  truth  it  is  better  to  tofs  up  crofs 
and  pile  in  a  caufe,   than  to   refer  it   to  a 
judge  whofe  mind  is  warped   by  any  mo- 
tive  whatever,    in    that    particular    cafe. 
But   the  common  fenfe  of  twelve  honeft 
men  gives  ftill  a  better  chance  of  juft  de- 
cifion,  than  the  hazard  of  crofs   and  pile. 
Thefe  judges  execute  their  procefs  by  the 
fheriff  or   coroner  of  the   county,    or  by 
conftables  of  their  own  appointment.     If 
any  free  perfon  commit  an  offence  againft 
the  commonwealth,  if  it  be  below  the  de- 
gree of  felony,  he  is  bound  by  a  juftice 
to  appear  before   their  court,    to   anfvver 
it   on   indiftment   or    information.      If  it 
amount  to  felony,  he  is  committed  to  jail; 
a  court  of  thefe  juftices  is  called:  if  they 
on   examination    think   him  guilty,    they 
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fend  him  to  the  jail  of  the  general  court, 
before  which  court  he  is  to  be  tried  firft  by 
a  grand  jury  of  24,  of  whom  1 3  mufl: 
concur  in  opinion:  if  they  find  him  guilty, 
he  is  then  tried  by  a  jury  of  12  men  of 
the  county  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, and  by  their  verdid,  which  mull 
be  unanimous,  he  is  acquitted  or  con- 
demned without  appeal.  If  the  criminal 
be  a  flave,  the  trial  by  the  county  court  is 
final.  In  every  cafe,  however,  except 
that  of  high  treafon,  there  refides  in  the 
governor  a  power  of  pardon.  In  high 
treafon,  the  pardon  can  only  flow  from 
the  generaly  alfembly.  In  civil  matters 
thefe  juftices  have  jurifdidlion  in  all  cafes 
of  whatever  value,  not  appertaining  to 
the  department  of  the  admiralty.  This 
jurifdiftion  is  twofold.  If  the  matter  in 
difpute  be  of  lefs  value  than  four  dollars 
and  one-fixth,  a  fingle  member  may  try 
it  at  any  time  and  place  within  his  county, 
and  may  award  execution  on  the  goods  of 
the  party  call:.  If  it  be  of  that  or  greater 
value,  it  is  determinable  before  the  county 
court,   which  confifts  of  four  at  the  leaft 
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of  thofe  juftices,  and  affembles  at  the 
court-houfe  of  the  county  on  a  certain 
day  in  every  month.  From  their  deter- 
mination, if  the  matter  be  of  the  value 
of  ten  pounds  fterHng,  or  concern  the 
title  or  bounds  of  lands,  an  appeal  lies  to 
one  of  the  fuperior  courts. 

There  are  three  fuperior  courts,  to  wit, 
the  high-court  of  chancery,  the  general 
court,  and  the  court  of  admiralty.  The 
firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  receive  appeals 
from  the  county  courts,  and  alfo  have 
original  jurifdiftion,  where  the  fubjeft  of 
controverfy  is  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds 
flerhng,  or  where  it  concerns  the  title  or 
bounds  of  land.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the 
admiralty  is  original  altogether.  The 
high  court  of  chancery  is  compofed  of 
three  judges,  the  general  court  of  five, 
and  the  court  of  admiralty  of  three.  The 
two  firft  hold  their  feffions  at  Richmond 
at  ftated  times,  the  chancery  twice  in 
the  year,  and  the  general  court  twice  for 
bufinefs  civil  and  criminal,  and  twice  more 
for  criminal  only.     The  court  of  admi- 
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ralty  fits   at   Williamfburgh  whenever  a 
controverfy  arifes. 

V 

There  is  one  fupreme  court,  called  the 
court  of  appeals,  compofed  of  the  judges 
of  the  three  fuperior  courts,  alTembling 
twice  a  year  at  ftated  times  at  Richmond. 
This  court  receives  appeals  in  all  civil  cafes 
from  each  of  the  fuperior  courts,  and 
determines  them  finally.  But  it  has  no 
original  jurifdidlion. 

If  a  controverfy  arife  between  two 
foreigners  of  a  nation  in  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  it  is  decided  by  the  Conful 
for  their  ftate,  or,  if  both  parties  chufe 
it,  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice.  If 
one  of  the  parties  only  be  fuch  a  foreigner; 
it  is  triable  before  the  courts  of  juftice  of 
the  country.  But  if  it  fhall  have  been 
inftituted  in  a  county  court,  the  foreigner 
may  remove  it  into  the  general  court,  or 
court  of  chancery,  who  are  to  determine 
it  at  their  firft  feffions,  as  they  muft  alfo 
do  if  it  be  originally  commenced  before 
them.     In  cafes  of  life  and  death,  fuch 
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foreigners  have  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  the  one-half  foreigners,  the  other 
natives. 

All  public  accounts  are  fettled  with  a 
board  of  auditors,  confifting  of  three 
members,  appointed  by  the  general  affem- 
bly,  any  tw^o  of  whom  may  aft.  But 
an  individual,  diflatisfied  with  the  deter- 
mination of  that  board,  may  carry  his 
cafe  into  the  proper  fuperior  court. 

A  defcription  of  the  laws. 

The  general  aflembly  was  conftituted, 
as  has  been  already  Ihewn,  by  letters- 
patent  of  March  the  ninth,  1607,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
firfl.  The  laws  of  England  feem  to  have 
been  adopted  by  confent  of  the  fettlers, 
which  might  eafily  enough  be  done  whilft 
they  were  few  and  living  all  together. 
Of  fuch  adoption,  however,  we  have  no 
other  proof  than  their  praftice  till  the 
year  1661,  when  they  were  exprefsly 
adopted  by  an  aft  of  the  aflembly,  except 
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fo  far  as   ^  a  difference  of  condition'  ren- 
dered    them    inapplicable.       Under    this 
adoption,   the  rule,   in  our  courts  of  judi- 
cature was,  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land,  and  the  general  ftatutes  previous  to 
the  4th  of  James,  were  in    force  here; 
but  that  no  fubfequent  ftatutes  were,  unlefs 
we  were  named  in  them,   faid  the  judges  and 
other  partifans  of  the   crown,   but  named 
or  not  named^  faid  thofe  who  reflefted  free- 
ly.     It  will  be  unneceflary  to   attempt  a 
defcription  of   the  laws  of  England,    as 
that  may  be  found  in  Englifh  publications. 
To  thofe  which  were  eftabliflied  here,   by 
the  adoption  of  the  legiflature,  have  been 
fmce  added  a  number  of  afts  of  aflembly 
palfed  during  the    monarchy,    and    ordi- 
nances of  convention  and  ads  of  affembly 
enafted   fmce  the  eftabliihment  of  the  re- 
public.     The    following    variations    from 
the  Britiili  model  are  perhaps  worthy  of 
being  fpecified. 

Debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
making  faithful  delivery  of  their  whole 
effefts,    are   releafed    from    confinement. 
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and  their  perfons  for  ever  difcharged  from 
reftraint  for  fuch  previous  debts:  but  any 
property  they  may  afterwards  acquire  will 
be  fubje£l  to  their  creditors. 

The  poor,  unable  to  fupport  themfelves, 
are  maintained  by  an  afleffment  on  the 
tytheable  perfons  in  their  parifii.  This 
afleffment  is  levied  and  adminiftered  by 
twelve  perfons  in  each  parifli,  called  vef- 
trymen,  originally  chofen  by  the  houfe- 
keepers  of  the  parifh,  but  afterwards 
filling  vacancies  in  their  own  body  by 
their  own  choice.  Thefe  are  ufually 
the  moft  difcreet  farmers,  fo  diftributed 
through  their  parifli,  that  every  part  of 
it  may  be  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
fome  one  of  them.  They  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  and  economy 
of  private  life,  and  they  find  fufficient 
inducements  to  execute  their  charge  well^ 
in  their  philanthropy,  in  the  approbation 
of  their  neighbours,  and  the  diftindion 
which  that  gives  them.  The  poor  who 
have  neither  property,  friends,  nor  ftrength 
to  labour,    are  boarded  in  the  houfes  of 
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good  farmers  to  whom  a  ftipulated  fum  is 
annually  paid.  To  thofe  who  are  able  to 
help  themfelves  a  little,  or  have  friends 
from  whom  they  derive  fome  fuccours, 
inadequate  however  to  their  full  mainte- 
nance, fupplementary  aids  are  given  which 
enable  them  to  hve  comfortably  in  their 
own  houfes,  or  in  the  houfes  of  their 
friends.  Vagabonds  without  vifible  pro- 
perty or  vocation,  are  placed  in  work- 
houfes,  where  they  are  well  clothed, 
fed,  lodged,  and  made  to  labour.  Nearly 
the  fame  method  of  providing  for  the  poor 
prevails  through  all  our  ftates;  and  from 
Savannah  to  Portfmouth  you  will  feldom 
meet  a  beggar.  In  the  large  towns,  in- 
deed they  fometimes  prefent  themfelves. 
Thefe  are  ufually  foreigners,  who  have 
never  obtained  a  fettlement  in  any  parifii. 
I  never  yet  faw  a  native  American  beg- 
ing  in  the  ftreets  or  highways.  A  fubfif- 
tence  is  eafily  gained  here:  and  if,  by 
misfortunes,  they  are  thrown  on  the 
charities  of  the  world,  thofe  provided 
by  their  own  country  are  fo  comfort- 
able    and    fo    certain,     that    they    never 

LI 
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think  of  relinquifhing  them  to  become 
flrolling  beggars.  Their  fituation  too, 
when  fick,  in  the  family  of  a  good 
farmer,  where  every  member  is  emulous 
to  do  them  kind  offices,  where  they  are 
vifited  by  all  the  neighbours,  who  bring 
them  the  Uttle  rarities  which  their  fickly 
appetites  may  crave,  and  who  take  by 
rotation  the  nightly  watch  over  them, 
when  their  condition  requires  it,  is  with- 
out comparifon  better  than  in  a  general 
hofpital,  where  fick,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead  are  crammed  together,  in  the  fame 
rooms,  and  often  in  the  fame  beds.  The 
difadvantages,  infeparable  from  general 
hofpitals,  are  fuch  as  can  never  be  coun- 
terpoifed  by  all  the  regularities  of  medi- 
cine and  regimen.  Nature  and  kind  nur- 
fmg  fave  a  much  greater  proportion  in 
our  plain  way,  at  a  fmaller  expence,  and 
with  lefs  abufe.  One  branch  only  of  hof- 
pital inftitution  is  wanting  with  us;  that 
is,  a  general  eftablifliment  for  thofe  la- 
bouring under  difficult  cafes  of  chirurgery. 
The  aids  of  this  art  are  not  equivocal. 
But  an  able   chirurgeon  cannot  be  had  in 


every  parifli.  Such  a  receptacle  Ihould 
therefore  be  provided  for  thofe  patients: 
but  no  others  fhould  be  admitted. 

Marriages  muH:  be  folemnized  either  on 
fpecial  hcence,  granted  by  the  firft  magif- 
trate  of  the  county,  on  proof  of  the 
confent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  either 
party  under  age,  or  after  folemn  pubUca- 
tion,  on  three  feveral  Sundays,  at  fome 
place  of  religious  worfliip,  in  the  parilhes 
where  the  parties  refide.  The  adl  of 
folemnization  may  be  by  the  minifter  of 
any  fociety  of  Chriftians,  who  fhall  have 
been  previoufly  licenfed  for  this  purpofe 
by  the  court  of  the  county.  Quakers 
and  Menonifts,  however,  are  exempted 
from  all  thefe  conditions,  and  marriage 
among  them  is  to  be  folemnized  by  the 
fociety  itfelf. 

A  foreigner  of  any  nation,  not  in  open 
war  with  us,  becomes  naturaUzed  by  re- 
moving to  the  ftate  to  refide,  and  taking 
an  oath  of  fidelity :  and  thereupon  acquires 
every  right  of  a  native  citizen :  and  citizens 
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may  diveft  themfelves  of  that  charafter, 
by  declaring,  by  folemn  deed,  or  in  open 
court,  that  they  mean  to  expatriate  them- 
felves, and  no  longer  to  be  citizens  of 
this  ftate. 

Conveyances  of  land  muft  be  regiftered 
in  the  court  of  the  county  wherein  they 
lie,  or  in  the  general  court,  or  they  are 
void,  as  to  creditors,  and  fubfequent  pur- 
chafers. 

Slaves  pafs  by  defcent  and  dower  as 
lands  do.  Where  the  defcent  is  from  a 
parent,  the  heir  is  bound  to  pay  an  equal 
ihare  of  their  value  in  money  to  each  of 
his  brothers  and  filters. 

Slaves,  as  well  as  lands,  were  entail- 
able during  the  monarchy:  but,  by  an  a6t 
of  the  firft  republican  aflembly,  all  donees 
in  tail,  prefent  and  future,  were  vefted 
with  the  abfolute  dominion  of  the  entailed 
fiibjed. 

Bills  of  exchange,  being  protefted,  carry 
10  per  cent,  intereft  from  their  date. 
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No  perfon  is  allowed,  in  any  other  cafe, 
to  take  more  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
fimple  intereft  for  the  loan  of  monies^ 

Gaming  debts  are  made  void,  and  mo- 
nies aftually  paid  to  difcharge  fuch  debts 
(if  they  exceed  40  fhillings)  may  be  re- 
covered by  the  payer  w^ithin  three  months, 
or  by  any  other  perfon  afterwards. 

Tobacco,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  muft  be  infpefted  by  per- 
fons  publicly  appointed,  before  they  can 
be  exported. 

The  erefting  iron-works  and  mills  is 
encouraged  by  many  privileges;  with 
neceffary  cautions  however  to  prevent  their 
dams  from  obflrufting  the  navigation  of 
the  water-courfes.  The  general  afTembly 
have  on  feveral  occafions  fhewn  a  great 
defire  to  encourage  the  opening  the  great 
falls  of  James  and  Patowmac  rivers.  As 
yet,  however,  neither  of  thefe  have  been 
effeded. 
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The  laws  have  alfo  defcended  to  the 
prefervation  and  improvement  of  the 
races  of  ufeful  animals,  fuch  as  horfes, 
cattle,  deer;  to  the  extirpation  of  thofe 
which  are  noxious,  as  wolves,  fquirrels, 
crows,  blackbirds;  and  to  the  guarding 
our  citizens  againft  infedlious  diforders,  by 
obliging  fufpefted  veflels  coming  into  the 
ftate,  to  perform  quarantine,  and  by 
regulating  the  conduft  of  perfons  having 
fuch  diforders  within  the  ftate. 

The  mode  of  acquiring  lands,  in  the 
carlieft  times  of  our  fettlement,  was  by 
petition  to  the  general  aflembly.  If  the 
lands  prayed  for  were  already  cleared  of 
the  Indian  title,  and  the  aflembly  thought 
the  prayer  reafonable,  they  pafl^ed  the 
property  by  their  vote  to  the  petitioner. 
But  if  they  had  not  yet  been  ceded  by 
the  Indians,  it  was  neceffary  that  the 
petitioner  fhould  previoufly  purchafe  their 
right.  This  purchafe  the  aflembly  verified, 
by  enquiries  of  the  Indian  proprietors; 
and  being  fatisfied  of  its  reaUty  and  fair- 
nefs,    proceded  further    to    examine    the 
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reafonablenefs  of  the  petition,  and  its 
confiftence  with  poHcy;  and  according  to 
the  refult,  either  granted  or  rejefted  the 
petition.  The  company  alfo  fometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  granted  lands,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  afTembly.  As 
the  colony  increafed,  and  individual  appli- 
cations for  land  multiplied,  it  was  found 
to  give  too  much  occupation  to  the  gene- 
ral affembly  to  enquire  into  and  execute 
the  grant  in  every  fpecial  cafe.  They 
therefore  thought  it  better  to  eflablilh 
general  rules,  according  to  which  all  grants 
fhould  be  made,  and  to  leave  to  the  gover- 
nor the  execution  of  them,  under  thefe 
rules.  This  they  did  by  what  have  been 
ufually  called  the  land  laws  amending 
them  from  time  to  time,  as  their  defefts 
were  developed.  According  to  thefe  laws, 
when  an  individual  wiflied  a  portion  of 
unappropriated  land,  he  was  to  locate 
and  furvey  it  by  a  public  officer,  appointed 
for  that  purpofe:  its  breadth  was  to  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  its  length:  the 
grant  was  to  be  executed  by  the  gover- 
nor:  and  the   lands  were  to  be  improve^ 
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in  a  certain  manner,  within  a  given  time* 
From  thefe  regulations  there  refulted  to 
the  (late  a  fole  and  exclufive  power  of  ta- 
king conveyances  of  the  Indian  right  of 
foil:  fince,  according  to  them  an  Indian 
conveyance  alone  could  give  no  right  to 
an  individual,  which  the  laws  would  ac- 
knowledge. The  ftate,  or  the  crown, 
thereafter,  made  general  purchafes  of  the 
Indians  from  time  to  time,  and  the  gover- 
nor parcelled  them  out  by  fpecial  grants, 
conformable  to  the  rules  before  defcribed, 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power,  or  in  that 
of  the  crown,  to  difpenfe  with.  Grants, 
unaccompanied  by  their  proper  legal  cir- 
cumflances,  were  fet  afide  regularly  by 
fcire  facias^  or  by  bill  in  chancery.  Since 
the  eftablifliment  of  our  new  government, 
this  order  of  things  is  but  little  changed. 
An  individual,  wilhing  to  appropriate  to 
himfelf  lands  ftill  unappropriated  by  any 
other,  pays  to  the  public  treafurer  a  fum 
of  money  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
he  wants.  He  carries  the  treafurer's  re- 
ceipt to  the  auditors  of  public  accompts, 
who  thereupon  debit  the  treafurer  with 
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the  fum,  and  order  the  regifter  of  the 
land-office  to  give  the  party  a  warrant  for 
fbr  his  land.  With  this  warrant  from  the 
regifter,  he  goes  to  the  furveyor  of  the 
county  where  the  land  Ues  on  which  he 
has  caft  his  eye.  The  furveyor  lays  it  off 
for  him,  gives  him  its  exadl  defcription, 
in  the  form  of  a  certificate,  which  certifi- 
cate he  returns  to  the  land  office,  where 
a  grant  is  made  out,  and  is  figned  by  the 
governor.  This  vefts  in  him  a  perfeil 
dominion  in  his  lands,  tranfmiffible  to 
whom  he  pleafes  by  deed  or  will,  or  by 
defcent  to  his  heirs,  if  he  die  inteftate. 

Many  of  the  laws  which  were  in  force 
during  the  monarchy  being  relative  mere- 
ly to  that  form  of  government,  or  incul- 
cating principles  inconfiftent  with  repub- 
licanifm,  the  firft  afTembly  which  met 
after  the  eftablifliment  of  the  common- 
wealth appointed  a  committee  to  revife 
the  whole  code,  to  reduce  it  into  proper 
form  and  volume,  and  report  it  to  the 
afTembly.     This   work  has  been  executed 

by   three  gentlemen,    and  reported;    but 
M  m 
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probably  will  not  be  taken  up  till  a  refto- 
ration  of  peace  Ihall  leave  to  the  legifla- 
ture  leifure  to  go  through  fuch  a  work. 

The  plan  of  the  revifal  was  this.  The 
common  law  of  England,  by  which  is 
meant,  that  part  of  the  Englifli  law  which 
was  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  oldeft 
ftatutes  extant,  is  made  the  bafis  of  the 
work.  It  was  thought  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  to  a  text:  it  was  there- 
fore left  to  be  coUefted  from  the  ufual 
monuments  of  it.  Neceflary  alterations 
in  that,  and  fo  much  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Britifh  ftatutes,  and  of  adls  of  af- 
fembly,  as  were  thought  proper  to  be  re- 
tained, were  digefted  into  126  new  ads, 
in  which  fimplicity  of  ftyle  was  aimed 
at,  as  far  as  was  fafe.  The  following  are 
the  moft  remarkable  alterations  propofed: 

To  change  the  rules  of  defcent,  fo  as 
that  the  lands  of  any  perfon  dying  inteftate 
fliall  be  divifible  equally  among  all  his 
children,  or  other  repreientatives,  in  equal 
degree. 
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To  make  flaves  diftributable  among  the 
next  of  kin,  as  other  moveables^ 

To  have  all  public  expences,  whether 
of  the  general  treafury,  or  of  a  parifh 
or  county,  (as  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  building  bridges,  court-houfes,  &c.) 
fupplied  by  afleflments  on  the  citizens,  in 
proportion  to  their  property. 

To  hire  undertakers  for  keeping  the 
public  roads  in  repair,  and  indemnify  in- 
dividuals through  whofe  lands  new  roads 
ftiall  be  opened. 

To  define  with  precifion  the  rules 
whereby  aliens  fhould  become  citizens, 
and  citizens  make  themfelves  aliens* 

To  eftablifh  religious  freedom  on  the 
broadeft  bottom. 

To  emancipate  all  flaves  born  after 
paffing  the  a6l.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
revifors  does  not  itfelf  contain  this  pro- 
pofition;  but  an  amendment  containing  it 
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was  prepared,  to  be  offered  to  the  legifla- 
ture  whenever  the  bill  fhould    be  taken 
up,  and  further  direding,  that  they  fhould 
continue  with  their  parents  to   a  certain 
age,  then  be  brought  up,   at    the  public 
expence,   to  tillage,   arts  or  fciences,  ac- 
cording to  their  geniufles,  till  the  females 
fhould  be  eighteen,  and  the  males  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,   when  they  fhould  be 
colonized  to  fuch  place  as  the  circumflan- 
ces  of  the  time  fliould  render  mofl  pro- 
per, fending  them  out  with  arms,  imple- 
ments of  houfhold    and  of  the  handicraft 
arts,    feeds,  pairs  of   the  ufeful  domeftic 
animals,   &c.  to   declare  them  a  free  and 
independent  people,   and   extend  to  them 
our  alliance  and  proteftion,   till  they  have 
acquired  flrength;   and  to  fend   veffels  at 
the  fame  time  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
for  an  equal  number  of  white  inhabitants; 
to  induce  whom  to  migrate  hither,  pro- 
per encouragements  were  to  be  propofed. 
It  will  probably  be  afked.  Why  not  retain 
and  incorporate  the  blacks  into  the  ftate, 
and  thus  fave  the  expence  of  fupplying  by 
importation  of  white  fettlers,  the  vacan- 
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cies  they  will  leave  ?  Deep  rooted  pre- 
judices entertained  by  the  whites;  ten 
thoufand  recolledions,  by  the  blacks,  of 
the  injuries  they  have  fuftained;  new  pro- 
vocations; the  real  diftiniSlions  which  na- 
ture has  made;  and  many  other  circum- 
ftances,  will  divide  us  into  parties,  and 
produce  convulfions,  which  will  probably 
never  end  but  in  the  extermination  of  the 
one  or  the  other  race. — To  thefe  objec- 
tions, which  are  political,  may  be  added 
others,  which  are  phyfical  and  moral. 
The  firft  difference  which  ftrikes  us  is  that 
of  colour.  Whether  the  black  of  the 
negro  refides  in  the  reticular  membrane 
between  the  fkin  and  fcarf-ikin,  or  in  the 
fcarf-fkin  itfelf ;  whether  it  proceeds  from 
the  colour  of  the  blood,  the  colour  of  the 
bile,  or  from  that  of  fome  other  fecretion, 
the  difference  is  fixed  in  nature,  and  is  as 
real  as  if  its  feat  and  caufe  were  better 
known  to  us.  And  is  this  difference  of  no 
importance?  Is  it  not  the  foundation  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  fhare  of  beauty  in  the  two 
races?  Are  not  the  fine  mixtures  of  red 
and  white,  the  expreffions  of  every  paffion 
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by  greater  or  lefs  fuffufions  of  colour 
in  the  one,  preferable  to  that  eternal 
monotony,  which  reigns  in  the  counte ; 
nances,  that  immoveable  veil  of  black 
w^hich  covers  all  the  emotions  of  the  other 
race?  Add  to  thefe,  flowing  hair,  a  more 
elegant  fymmetry  of  form,  their  own 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  whites,  declar- 
ed by  their  preference  of  them,  as  uni- 
formly as  is  the  preference  of  the  Ora- 
nootan  for  the  black  women  over  thofe  of 
his  own  fpecies.  The  circumftance  of 
fuperior  beauty,  is  thought  worthy  atten- 
tion in  the  propagation  of  our  horfes, 
dogs,  and  other  domeftic  animals ;  why 
not  in  that  of  man?  Befides  thofe  of 
colour,  figure,  and  hair,  there  are  other 
phyfical  diftinctions  proving  a  difference  of 
race.  They  have  lefs  hair  on  the  face 
and  body.  They  fecrete  lefs  by  the  kid- 
nies,  and  more  by  the  glands  of  the  fkin, 
which  gives  them  a  very  ftrong  and  difa- 
greeable  odour.  This  greater  degree  of 
tranfpiration  renders  them  more  tolerant 
of  heat,  and  lefs  fo  of  cold  than  the 
whites.    Perhaps  too  a  difference  of  flruc- 
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ture  in  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  which 
a  late  ingenious*  experimentalifl:  has  dif- 
covered  to  be  the  principal  regulator  of 
animal  heat,  may  have  difabled  them  from 
extricating,  in  the  a6l  of  infpiration,  fo 
much  of  that  fluid  from  the  outer  air,  or 
obliged  them  in  expiration,  to  part  with 
more  of  it.  They  feem  to  require  lefs 
fleep.  A  black  after  hard  labour  through 
the  day,  will  be  induced  by  the  flighted 
amufements  to  fit  up  till  midnight,  or  later, 
though  knowing  he  mufl:  be  out  with  the 
firfl:  dawn  of  the  morning.  They  are  at 
leaft  as  brave,  and  more  adventurefome. 
But  this  may  perhaps  proceed  from  a  want 
of  fore-thought,  which  prevents  their 
feeing  a  danger  till  it  be  prefent.  When 
prefent,  they  do  not  go  through  it  with 
more  coolnefs  or  fteadinefs  than  the  whites. 
They  are  more  ardent  after  their  female: 
but  love  feems  with  them  to  be  more  an 
eager  defire,  than  a  tender  delicate  mix- 
ture of  fentiment  and  fenfation.  Their 
griefs  are  tranfient.  Thofe  numberlefs 
afflictions,   w^hich  render  it  doubtful  whe- 

*  Crawford. 
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ther  heaven  has  given  Ufa  to  us  in  mercy 
or  in  wrath,  are  lefs  felt,  and  fooner  for- 
gotten with  them.  In  general,  their  ex- 
iftence  appears  to  participate  more  of  fen- 
fation  than  refleftion.  To  this  muft  be 
afcribed  their  difpofition  to  fleep  when 
abftrafted  from  their  diverfions,  and  un- 
employed in  labour.  An  animal  whofe 
body  is  at  reft,  and  who  does  not  refleft, 
muft  be  difpofed  to  fleep  of  courfe.  Com- 
paring them  by  their  faculties  of  memory, 
reafon,  and  imagination,  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  memory  they  are  equal  to  the 
whites;  in  reafon  much  inferior,  as  I  think 
one  could  fcarcely  be  found  capable  of 
tracing  and  comprehending  the  inveftiga- 
tions  of  Euclid;  and  that  in  imagination 
they  are  dull,  taftelefs,  and  anomalous. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  follow  them  to 
Africa  for  this  inveftigation.  We  will 
confider  them  here,  on  the  fame  ftage  with 
the  whites,  and  where  the  fads  are  not 
apocryphal  on  which  a  judgment  is  to  be 
formed.  It  will  be  right  to  make  great 
allowances  for  the  difference  of  condition, 
of    education,     of    converfation,    of    the 
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fphere  in  which  they  move.     Many  mil- 
lions of  them  have  been  brought  to,   and 
born  in   America.      Moft  of  them   indeed 
have  been  confined  to  tillage,  to  their  own 
homes,   and  their  own  fociety:   yet  many 
have   been   fo  fituated,    that    they  might 
have  availed  themfelves  of   the  converfa- 
tion  of    their    mailers;    many   have  been 
brought  up   to  the  handicraft    arts,    and 
from  that  circumftance  have  always  been 
aflbciated   with  the    whites.      Some  have 
been  liberally  educated,  and  all  have  lived 
in  countries  where  the  arts  and  fciences 
are   cultivated   to    a  confiderable  degree, 
and  have  had  before  their  eyes  famples  of 
the  bed  works  from  abroad.    The  Indians, 
with  no    advantages  of   this   kind,     will 
often  carve  figures  on  their  pipes  not  def- 
titute  of    defign    and  merit.      They  will 
crayon  out  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  coun- 
try, fo  as  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  germ 
in  their  minds  which  only  wants  cultiva- 
tion.    They  aftonilh  you  with  ftrokes  of 
the  moft  fublime  oratory;   fuch  as  prove 
their   reafon  and  fentiment  ftrong,   their 
imagination  glowing  and  elevated.     But 
Nn 
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never  yet  could  I  find  that  a  black  had 
uttered  a  thought  above  the  level  of  plain 
narration;  never  faw  even  an  elementary 
trait  of  painting  or  fculpture.  In  mufic 
they  are  more  generally  gifted  than  the 
whites  with  accurate  ears  for  tune  and 
time,  and  they  have  been  found  capable 
of  imagining  a  fmall  catch*.  Whether 
they  will  be  equal  to  the  compofition  of  a 
more  extenfive  run  of  melody,  or  of  com- 
plicated harmony,  is  yet  to  be  proved. 
Mifery  is  often  the  parent  of  the  moft 
affefting  touches  in  poetry. — Among  the 
blacks  is  mifery  enough,  God  knows,  but 
no  poetry.  Love  is  the  peculiar  ceftrum 
of  the  poet.  Their  love  is  ardent,  but  it 
kindles  the  fenfes  only,  not  the  imagina- 
tion. Religion  indeed  has  produced  a 
Phyllis  Whately;  but  it  could  not  produce 
a  poet.  The  compofitions  publilhed  under 
her  name  are  below  the  dignity  of  criti- 
cifm.  The  heroes  of  the  Dunciad  are  to 
her,  as  Hercules  to  the  author  of    that 


*  The  inftrument  proper  to  them  is  the  Ban  jar,  which  they  brought  hithcp 
from  Africa,  and  which  is  the  original  of  the  guitar,  its  chords  being  pre* 
cifely  the  four  lower  chords  of  the  guitar. 
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poem.     Ignatius    Sancho  has  approached 
nearer  to  merit  in  compofition;    yet   his 
letters  do  more  honour  to  the  heart   than 
the  head.      They  breath   the  pureft   efFu- 
fions    of   friendfliip    and    general   philan- 
thropy,  and  fhew  how  great   a  degree  of 
the  latter  may  be  compounded  with  ftrong 
religious  zeal.     He  is   often  happy  in  the 
turn  of  his  compliments,    and   his  ftile  is 
eafy  and  familiar,    except   when  he  afFefts 
a  Shandean  fabrication  of  words.      But  his 
imagination  is  wild  and   extravagant,   ef- 
capes  inceflantly  from   every  reftraint  of 
reafon  and  tafte,    and,  in  the  courfe  of  its 
vagaries,  leaves  a  trad:  of  thought  as  in- 
coherent and  eccentric,   as   is   the  courfe 
of  a  meteor  through  the  Iky.     His  fubjefts 
Jhould  often  have  led  him  to  a  procefs  of 
fober  reafoning:   yet  we  find  him  always 
fubftituting  fentiment   for   demonftration* 
Upon  the  whole,   though  we    admit  him 
to  the  firft  place  among  thofe  of  his  own 
colour  who  have  prefented  themfelves  to 
the  public  judgment,  yet  when  we  com- 
pare him  wdth  the    writers  of  the  race 
among  whom  he  lived    and   particularly 
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with  the  epiftolary  clafs,   m  which  he  has 
taken  his   own  (land,   we   are   compelled 
to  enrol  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  column. 
This  criticifm  fuppofes  the  letters  publiihed 
under  his    name   to    be  genuine,    and  to 
have  received   amendment  from  no  other 
hand ;    points  which  would  not  be  of  eafy 
inveftigation.      The   improvement   of   the 
blacks  in   body  and  mind,   in  the   firft  in- 
ftance  of  their  mixture  with  the  whites, 
has    been    obferved    by    every    one,    and 
proves  that  their  inferiority  is  not  the  ef- 
fed:    merely    of    their  condition   of   life. 
We  know  that  among  the  Romans,   about 
the  Auguftan    age   efpecially,    the   condi- 
tion of  their  flaves  was  much  more  deplo- 
rable than  that  of  the  blacks  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.     The  two  fexes  were 
confined  in  feparate    apartments,   becaufe 
to  raife  a  child  coft  the  mafler  more  than 
to  buy  one.      Cato,    for  a  very  reftrifted 
indulgence  to  his  flaves  in  this  particular*, 
took  from  them  a  certain  price.      But  in 
this  country  the  flaves  multiply  as  faft  as 


*  Tous  doulous  etaxen  orifmenou  nomefmatos  homikin  tais  therapainfin. 
Elutarch.    Cato, 
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the  free  inhabitants.  Their  fituation  and 
manners  place  the  commerce  between  the 
two  fexes  almoft  without  reflraint. — The 
fame  Cato,  on  a  principle  of  oeconomy, 
always  fold  his  fick  and  fuperannuated 
flaves.  He  gives  it  as  a  (landing  precept 
to  a  m after  vifiting  his  farm,  to  fell  his 
old  oxen,  old  waggons,  old  tools,  old 
and  djieafed  fervants,  and  every  thing 
elfe  become  ufelefs.  *  Vendat  boves  ve- 
tulos,  plauftrum  vetus,  feramenta  vetera, 
fervum  fenem,  fervum  morbofum,  &  fi 
quid  aliud  fuperfit  vendat.'  Cato  de  re 
ruftica.  c.  2.  The  American  flaves  cannot 
enumerate  this  among  the  injuries  and  in- 
fults  they  receive.  It  was  the  common 
pradlice  to  expofe  in  the  ifland  iEfculapius, 
in  the  Tyber,  difeafed  flaves,  whofe  cure 
was  like  to  become  tedious*.  The  em- 
peror Claudius,  by  an  edift,  gave  freedom 
to  fuch  of  them  as  Ihould  recover,  and 
firft  declared  that  if  any  perfon  chofe  to 
kill  rather  than  expofe  them,  it  fliould 
be  deemed  homicide.  The  expofing  them 
is  a  crime  of  which  no  inftance  has  exiited 

*  Suet.    Claud.    25. 
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with  US;  and  were  it  to  be  followed  by 
death,  it  would  be  punifhed  capitally. 
We  are  told  of  a  certain  Vedius  Pollio, 
who,  in  the  prefence  of  Auguftus,  would 
fiave  given  a  flave  as  food  to  his  filh,  for 
having  broken  a  glafs.  With  the  Romans, 
the  regular  method  of  taking  the  evidence 
of  their  flaves  was  under  torture.  Here 
it  has  been  thought  better  never  to  refort 
to  their  evidence.  When  a  mafter  was 
murdered,  all  his  flaves,  in  the  fame  houfe, 
or  within  hearing,  were  condemned  to 
death.  Here  puni(hment  falls  on  the 
guilty  only,  and  as  precife  proof  is  requir- 
ed againfl:  him  as  againfl  a  freeman.  Yet 
notvvithftanding  thefe  and  other  difcourag- 
ing  circumftances  among  the  Romans, 
their  flaves  were  often  their  rarefl:  artifts. 
They  excelled  too  in  fcience,  infomuch 
as  to  be  ufually  employed  as  tutors  to  their 
maflier's  children.  Epiftetus,  Terence, 
and  Phsedrus,  were  flaves.  But  they 
were  of  the  race  of  whites.  It  is  not 
their  condition  then,  but  nature,  which 
has  produced  the  difliindion. — Whether 
further  obfervation  will  or  will  not  verify 
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the  conjedure,  that  nature  has  been  lefs 
bountiful  to  them  in  the  endowments  of 
the  head,   I  believe   that  in  thofe  of  the 
heart    flie    will    be   found    to    have   done 
them  juftice.      That  difpofition    to    theft 
with  which  they  have  been  branded,  muft 
be  afcribed  to  their  fituation,   and  not  to 
any  depravity  of  the   moral  fenfe.      The 
man,  in  whofe  favour  no  laws  of  property 
exift,   probably  feels    himfelf  lefs    bound 
to  refpeft  thofe  made  in  favour  of  others. 
When  arguing  for    ourfelves,   we    lay  it 
down  as  a  fundamental,   that  laws,    to  be 
juft,    muft   give  a   reciprocation  of  right; 
that,  without  this,  they  are  mere  arbitrary 
rules  of   condufl:,   founded  in  force,   and 
not  in   confcience:   and    it    is    a  problem 
which  I  give  to  the  mafter  to  folve,  whe- 
ther the  religious  precepts  againft  the  vio- 
lation of  property   were  not  framed  for 
him  as  well   as  his  flave?     And   whether 
the  flave  may  not  as  juftifiably  take  a  little 
from  one,  who  has  taken   all  from  him, 
as   he  may  flay  one  who  would   flay  him? 
That  a  change  in  the  relations  in  which  a 
man  is  placed  fhould  change  his  ideas  of 
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moral  right  or  wrong,  is  neither  new,  nor 
peculiar  to  the  colour  of  the  blacks.  Ho- 
mer tells  us  it  was  fo  2600  years  ago* 

^EmisUy  ger  t*  aretes  apoahmtai  euruopa  Zeus 
Haneros,  euf  an  min  kata  doulion  ema  eles'in. 

Odd.  17.  323. 

Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  Have,  takes  half  his  worth  away^ 

But  the  ilaves  of  which  Homer  fpeaks 
were  whites.  Notwithftanding  thefe  con- 
fiderations  which  muft  weaken  their  re- 
fpeft  for  the  laws  of  property,  we  find 
among  them  numerous  inftances  of  the 
moft  rigid  integrity,  and  as  many  as  among 
their  better  inftruflied  matters,  of  benevo- 
lence, gratitude,  and  unfliaken  fidelity. — 
The  opinion,  that  they  are  inferior  in  the 
faculties  of  reafon  and  imagination,  muft 
be  hazarded  with  great  diffidence.  To 
juftify  a  general  conclufion,  requires  many 
obfervations,  even  where  the  fubjed:  may 
be  fubmitted  to  the  anatomical  knife,  to 
optical  clafles,  to  analyfis  by  fire,  or  by 
folvents.  How  much  more  then  where 
it  is  a  faculty,   not  a  fubftance,  we  are 
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examining;  where  it  eludes  the  refearch 
of  all  the  fenfes;  where  the  conditions  of 
its  exiftence  are  various  and  varioufly 
combined;  where  the  efFefts  of  thofe 
which  are  prefent  or  abfent  bid  defiance 
to  calculation;  let  me  add  too,  as  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  great  tendernefs,  where  our 
conclufion  would  degrade  a  whole  race  of 
men  from  the  rank  in  the  fcale  of  beings 
which  their  Creator  may  perhaps  have 
given  them.  To  our  reproach  it  muft  be 
faid,  that  though  for  a  century  and  a  half 
we  have  had  under  our  eyes  the  races  of 
black  and  of  red  men,  they  have  never 
yet  been  viewed  by  us  as  fubjefe  of  na- 
tural hiftory.  I  advance  it  therefore  as  a 
fufpicion  only,  that  the  blacks,  whether 
originally  a  diftind  race,  or  made  diftindl 
by  time  and  circumftances,  are  inferior 
to  the  whites  in  the  endowments  both  of 
body  and  mind.  It  is  not  againft  expe- 
rience to  fuppofe,  that  different  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus,  or  varieties  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  may  poflefs  different  qualifications. 
Will  not  a  lover  of  natural  hiftory  then, 
one  who  views  the  gradations  in  all  the 
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races  of  animals  with  the  eye  of  philofophy, 
excufe  an  effort  to  keep  thofe  in  the  de- 
partment of  man  as  diftinft  as  nature  has 
formed  them?  This  unfortunate  difference 
of  colour,  and  perhaps  of  faculty,  is  a 
powerful  obflacle  to  the  emancipation  of 
thefe  people.  Many  of  their  advocates, 
while  they  wifh  to  vindicate  the  liberty 
of  human  nature  are  anxious  alfo  to  pre- 
ferve  its  dignity  and  beauty.  Some  of  thefe, 
embarraffed  by  the  queftion  *  What  fur- 
ther is  to  be  done  with  them?'  join  them- 
felves  in  oppofition  with  thofe  who  are 
aftuated  by  fordid  avarice  only.  Among 
the  Romans  emancipation  required  but 
one  effort.  The  flave,  when  made  free, 
might  mix  with,  without  ftaining  the 
blood  of  his  mafler.  But  with  us  a  fecond 
is  neceffary,  unknown  to  hiftory.  When 
freed,  he  is  to  be  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  mixture. 

The  revifed  code  further  propofes  to 
proportion  crimes  and  punifhments.  This 
is  attempted  on  the  following  fcale. 
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Pardon  and  privilege  of  clergy  are 
propofed  to  be  abolifhed;  but  if  the  ver- 
di6l  be  againft  the  defendant,  the  court 
in  their  difcretion,  may  allow  a  new  trial. 
No  attainder  to  caufe  a  corruption  of 
blood,  or  forfeiture  of  dower.  Slaves 
guilty  of  offences  punifhable  in  others  by 
labour,  to  be  tranfported  to  Africa,  or 
elfewhere,  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
time  admit,  there  to  be  continued  in 
llavery.  A  rigorous  regimen  propofed  for 
thofe  condemned  to  labour. 

Another  objeft  of  the  revifal  is,  to 
difFufe  knowledge  more  generally  through 
the  mafs  of  the  people.  This  bill  pro- 
pofes  to  lay  off  every  county  into  fmall 
diftrifts  of  five  or  fix  miles  fquare,  called 
hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them  to  eflabhfh 
a  fchool  for  teaching  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  tutor  to  be  fupported 
by  the  hundred,  and  every  perfon  in  it 
entitled  to  fend  their  children  three  years 
gratis,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  pleafe, 
paying  for  it.  Thefe  fchools  to  be  under 
a  vifitor  who  is  annually  to  choofe  the  boy, 
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of  beft  genius  in  the  fchool,  of  thofe 
whofe  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them 
further  education,  and  to  fend  him  for- 
ward to  one  of  the  grammar  fchools,  of 
which  twenty  are  propofed  to  be  erefted 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for 
teaching  Greek,  Latin,  Geography,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithme- 
tic. Of  the  boys  thus  fent  in  one  year, 
trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  grammer  fchools 
one  or  two  years,  and  the  beft  genius 
of  the  whole  felefted,  and  continued  fix 
years,  and  the  refidue  difmifled.  By 
this  means  twenty  of  the  beft  geniuffes 
will  be  raked  from  the  rubbifti  annually, 
and  be  inftrudled,  at  the  public  expence, 
fo  far  as  the  grammer  fchools  go.  At 
the  end  of  fix  years  inftruftion,  one  half 
are  to  be  difcontinued  (from  among  whom 
the  grammar  fchools  will  probably  be  fup- 
plied  with  future  mafters;)  and  the  other 
half,  who  are  to  be  chofen  for  the  fupe- 
riority  of  their  parts  and  difpofition,  are 
to  be  fent  and  continued  three  years  in 
the  ftudy  of  fuch  fciences  as  they  fhall 
choofe,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the 
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plan  of  which  is  propofed  to  be  enlarged, 
as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  and  ex- 
tended to  all  the  ufeful  fciences.  The 
ultimate  refult  of  the  whole  fcheme  of 
education  would  be  the  teaching  all  the 
children  of  the  Hate  reading,  writing, 
and  common  arithmetic:  turning  out  ten 
annually,  of  fuperior  genius,  well  taught 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Geography,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  arithmetic:  turning 
out  ten  others  annually,  of  ftill  fuperior 
parts,  who,  to  thofe  branches  of  learning, 
fhall  have  added  fuch  of  the  fciences  as 
their  genius  fliall  have  led  them  to:  the 
furnifhing  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
people  convenient  fchools  at  which  their 
children  may  be  educated  at  their  own 
expence. — The  general  objeds  of  this  law 
are  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to 
the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  every  one,  and  direfted  to  their 
freedom  and  happinefs.  Specific  details 
were  not  proper  for  the  law.  Thefe  muft 
be  the  bufmefs  of  the  vifitors  entrufted 
with  its  execution.  The  firft  ft  age  of  this 
education  being  the  fchools  of   the  hun- 
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dreds,  wherein  the  great  mafs  of  the  peo- 
will  receive  their  inftruftion,  the  princi- 
ple foundations  of  future  order  will  be 
laid  here.  Inftead  therefore  of  putting 
the  Bible  and  Teftament  into  the  hands 
of  the  children  at  an  age  when  their  judg- 
ments are  not  fufRciently  matured  for  re- 
ligious inquiries,  their  memories  may  here 
be  ftored  with  the  moft  ufeful  fa6ls  from 
Grecian,  Roman,  European  and  Ameri- 
can hiftory.  The  firft  elements  of  mo- 
raUty  too  maybe  inftilled  into  their  minds; 
fuch  as,  when  further  developed  as  their 
judgments  advance  in  ftrength,  may  teach 
them  how  to  work  out  their  own  greatefi: 
happinefs,  by  Ihewing  them  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in 
which  chance  has  placed  them,  but  is 
always  the  refult  of  a  good  confcience, 
good  health,  occupation,  and  freedom  in 
all  juft  purfuits. — Thofe  whom  either  the 
wealth  of  their  parents  or  the  adoption 
of  the  ft  ate  fhall  deftine  to  higher  degrees 
of  learning,  will  go  on  to  the  grammar4|f 
fchools,  which  conftitute  the  next  ftage, 
there  to  be  inftruded   in  the  languages. 
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The  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am  told, 
is  going  into  difufe  in  Europe.  I  know 
not  what  their  manners  and  occupations 
may  call  for:  but  it  would  be  very  ill- 
judged  in  us  to  follow  their  example  in 
this  inftance.  There  is  a  certain  period 
of  life,  fay  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  like 
the  body  is  not  yet  firm  enough  for  labo- 
rious and  clofe  operations.  If  applied  to 
fuch,  it  falls  an  early  vidim  to  premature 
exertion:  exhibiting,  indeed,  at  firft,  in 
thefe  young  and  tender  fubjecSs,  the  flat- 
tering appearance  of  their  being  men  while 
they  are  yet  children,  but  ending  in  re- 
ducing them  to  be  children  when  they 
Ihould  be  men.  The  memory  is  then 
moft  fufceptible  and  tenacious  of  impref- 
fions;  and  the  learning  of  languages  be- 
ing chiefly  a  work  of  memory,  it  feems 
precifely  fitted  to  the  powers  of  this 
period,  which  is  long  enough  too  for  ac- 
quiring the  mod  ufeful  languages  ancient 
•and  modern.  I  do  not  pretend  that  lan- 
guage is  fcience.  It  is  only  an  inftrument 
for  the  attainment  of  fcience.     But  that 
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time  is  not  loft  which  is  employed  in  pro- 
viding tools  for  future  operation:  more 
elpecially  as  in  this  cafe  the  books  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  youth  for  this  purpofe 
may  be  fuch  as  will  at  the  fame  time  im- 
prefs  their  minds  with  ufeful  fafts  and 
good  prmciples.  If  this  period  be  fuffered 
to  pafs  in  idlenefs,  the  mind  becomes 
lethargic  and  impotent,  as  would  the  body 
it  inhabits  if  unexercifed  during  the  fame 
time.  The  fympathy  between  body  and 
mind  during  their  rife,  progrefs  and  de- 
cline, is  too  ftrid:  and  obvious  to  endanger 
our  being  miffed  while  we  reafon  from 
the  one  to  the  other. — As  foon  as  they 
are  of  fufRcient  age,  it  is  fuppofed  they 
will  be  fent  on  from  the  grammer  fchools 
to  the  univerfity,  which  conftitutes  our 
third  and  laft  ftage,  there  to  ftudy  thofe 
fciences  which  may  be  adapted  to  their 
views. — By  that  part  of  our  plan  which 
prefcribes  the  feleiSlion  of  the  youths  of 
genius  from  among  the  claffes  of  the  poor, 
we  hope  to  avail  the  ftate  of  thofe  talents 
which  nature  has  fown  as  liberally  among 
the    poor   as   the  rich,   but  vv^hich  perifh 
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without  ufe,  if  not  fought  for  and  cultivat- 
ed.—But  of  the  views  of  this  law  none 
is  more  important,    none  more  legitimate, 
than    that   of    rendering    the   people   the 
fafe,   as  they  are  the  ultimate,    guardians 
of  their  own  liberty.      For  this    purpofe 
the  reading  in   the  firfl:   ftage,  where   they 
will  receive  their  whole  education,  is  pro- 
pofed,    as  has  been  faid,    to  be  chiefly  hif- 
torical.      Hiftory  by  apprifing  them  of  the 
paft  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  fu- 
ture; it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience 
of  other  times   and  other  nations;    it  will 
qualify  them  as  judges  of  the  actions  and 
defigns   of   men;  it  will  enable  them    to 
know   ambition    under    every    difguife    it 
may   afTume;   and  knowing  it,   to   defeat 
its  views.      In  every  government  on  earth 
is  fome   trace  of  human  weaknefs,   fome 
germ  of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  which 
cunning  will  difcover,    and  wickednefs  in- 
fenfibly     open,     cultivate     and    improve. 
Every  government  degenerates  when  truft- 
ed  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone.   The 
people  themfelves   therefore   are  its  only 
fafe  depofitories.     And    to    render    even 
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them  fafe,  their  minds  muft  be  improved 
to  a  certain  degree.  This  indeed  is  not 
all  that  is  neceflary,  though  it  be  eflen- 
tially  neceflary.  An  amendment  of  our 
conflitution  muft  here  come  in  aid  of  the 
public  education.  The  influence  over 
government  mufl:  be  fliared  among  all  the 
people.  If  every  individual  which  com- 
pofes  their  mafs  participates  of  the  ulti- 
mate authority,  the  government  will  be 
fafe;  becaufe  the  corrupting  the  w^hole 
mafs  will  exceed  any  private  refources  of 
wealth:  and  public  ones  cannot  be  provi- 
ded but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this 
cafe  every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  own 
price.  The  government  of  Great-Britain 
has  been  corrupted,  becaufe  but  one  man 
in  ten  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament.  The  fellers  of  the  govern- 
ment therefore  get  nine- tenths  of  their 
price  clear.  It  has  been  thought  that 
corruption  is  refl:rained  by  confining  the 
right  of  fuffrage  to  a  few  of  the  wealthier 
of  the  people:  but  it  would  be  more 
eff'eftually  reflrained  by   an  extenfion  of 
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that  right  to  fuch  numbers  as  would  bid 
defiance  to  the  means  of  corruption. 

Laftly,  it  is  propofed,  by  a  bill  in  this 
revifal,  to  begin  a  public  library  and  gal- 
k>-y,  by  laying  out  a  certain  fum  annually 
in  books,   paintings,   and  ftatues. 


QUERY     XV. 

JL  HE  colleges  and  public  eftablifhments, 
the  roads,    buildings,   &c? 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary  is 
the  only  public  feminary  of  learning  in 
this  ftate.  It  was  founded  in  the  time 
of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  who 
granted  to  it  20,000  arces  of  land,  and.a 
penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobaccoes 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
which  had  been  levied  by  the  ftatute  of 
25  Car.  II.  The  affembly  alfo  gave  it, 
by  temporary  laws^  a  duty  on  liquors  im- 
ported, and  ikins  and  furs  exported.  From 
thefe  refources  it  received  upwards  of 
3000I.  communibus  annis.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick,  fufRcient  for  an  indif- 
ferent accommodation  of  perhaps  an  hun- 
dred ftudents.  By  its  charter  it  was  to 
be  under  the  government  of  twenty  vifi- 
tors,  who  were  to  be  its  legiflators,  and 
to  have  a  prefident  and  fix  profeflbrs,  who 
were   incorporated.     It    was    allowed    a 
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reprefentative  in  the  general  aflembly. 
Under  this  charter,  a  profeflbrfhip  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  profeflbr- 
Ihip  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were  efta- 
blifhed.  To  thefe  were  annexed,  for  a 
fixth  profeflbrfhip,  a  confiderable  donation 
by  Mr.  Boyle  of  England,  for  the  in- 
ftru6lion  of  the  Indians,  and  their  conver- 
fion  to  Chriftianity.  This  was  called  the 
profeflbrfhip  of  BrafFerton,  from  an  eftate 
of  that  name  in  England,  purchafed  with 
the  monies  given.  The  admiffion  of  the 
learners  of  Latin  and  Greek  filled  the 
college  with  children.  This  rendering  it 
difagreeable  and  degrading  to  young  gen- 
tlemen already  prepared  for  entering  on 
the  fciences,  they  were  difcouraged  from 
reforting  to  it,  and  thus  the  fchools  for 
mathematics  and  moral  philofophy,  which 
might  have  been  of  fome  fervice,  became 
of  very  little.  The  revenues  too  were 
exhaufled  in  accommodating  thofe  who 
came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
fcience.  After  the  prefent  revolution,  the 
vifitors,   having  no  power  to  change  thofe 
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circumftances  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
college  which  were  fixed  by  the  charter, 
and  being  therefore  confined  in  the  num- 
ber of  prefefforfhips,  undertook  to  change 
the  objedis  of  the  profeflbrfhips.  They 
excluded  the  two  fchools  for  divinity,  and 
that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  fubftituted  others ;  fo  that  at  prefent 
they  ftand  thus : 

A  Profeflbrfhip  for  Law  and  Police; 
Anatomy  and  Medicine: 
Natural  Philofophy  and  Mathemetics: 
Moral  Philofophy,   the  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations,  the  Fine  Arts: 
Modern  Languages: 
For  the  BrafFerton. 

And  it  is  propofed,  fo  foon  as  the  legif- 
lature  fhall  have  leifure  to  take  up  this 
fubjeft,  to  defire  authority  from  them  to 
increafe  the  number  of  profeflbrfhips,  as 
well  for  the  purpofe  of  fubdividing  thofe 
already  inftituted,  as  of  adding  others  for 
other  branches  of  fcience.  To  the  pro- 
feflbrfliips  ufually  eftablifhed  in  the  uni- 
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verfities  of  Europe,  it  would  feem  pro- 
per to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages 
and  literature  of  the  North,  on  the  ac- 
count of  their  connexion  with  our  own 
language,  laws,  cuftoms,  and  hiflory. 
The  purpofes  of  the  BrafFerton  inftitution 
would  be  better  anfwered  by  maintaining 
a  perpetual  miffion  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  object  of  which,  befides  inftrutSing 
them  in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  as 
the  founder  requires,  Ihould  be  to  collect: 
their  traditions,  laws,  cuftoms,  languages, 
and  other  circumftances  which  might  lead 
to  a  difcovery  of  their  relation  with  one 
another,  or  defcent  from  other  nations. 
When  thefe  objedts  are  accompliihed  with 
one  tribe,  miffionary  might  pafs  on  to 
another. 

The  roads  are  under  the  government 
of  the  county  courts,  fubjefl:  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  general  court.  They  order 
new  roads  to  be  opened  wherever  they 
think  them  necefTary.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  county  are  by  them  laid  off  into  pre- 
cinfts,   to  each  of  which  they  allot  a  con- 
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Venient  portion  of  the  public  roads  to  be 
kept  in  repair.  Such  bridges  as  may  be 
built  without  the  affiftance  of  artificers, 
they  are  to  build.  If  the  ftream  be  fuch 
as  to  require  a  bridge  of  regular  work- 
manfliip,  the  court  employs  workmen  to 
build  it,  at  the  expence  of  the  whole 
county.  If  it  be  too  great  for  the  county, 
application  is  made  to  the  general  aflem- 
bly,  who  authorife  individuals  to  build  it, 
and  to  take  a  fixed  toll  from  all  pafTengers, 
or  give  fanftion  to  fuch  other  propofition 
as  to  them  appears  reafonable. 

Ferries  are  admitted  only  at  fuch  places 
as  are  particularly  pointed  out  by  law,  and 
the  rates  of  ferriage  are  fixed. 

Taverns  are  licenfed  by  the  courts,  who 
fix  their  rates  from  time  to  time. 

The  private  buildings  are  very  rarely 
conftrufted  of  ftone  or  brick;  much  the 
greateft  portion  being  of  fcantling  and 
boards,  plaiftered  with  lime.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  devife  things  more  ugly,  uncom- 
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fortable,  and  happily  more  perifliable. 
There  are  two  or  three  plans,  on  one  of 
which,  according  to  its  fize,  moft  of  the 
houfes  in  the  ftate  are  built.  The  pooreft 
people  build  huts  of  logs,  laid  horizon- 
tally in  pens,  flopping  the  interftices  with 
mud.  Thefe  are  warmer  in  winter,  and 
cooler  in  fummer,  than  the  more  expen- 
five  conftrudlion  of  fcantling  and  plank. 
The  wealthy  are  attentive  to  the  raifing 
of  vegetables,  but  very  little  fo  to  fruitSi 
The  poorer  people  attend  to  neither, 
living  principally  on  milk  and  animal  diet. 
This  is  the  more  inexcufable,  as  the  climate 
requires  indifpenfably  a  free  ufe  of  vege- 
table food,  for  health  as  well  as  comfort, 
and  is  very  friendly  to  the  raifing  of 
fruits.  The  only  public  buildings  worthy 
mention  are  the  capitol,  the  palace,  the 
college,  and  the  hofpital  for  lunatics,  all 
of  thqm  in  Williamfburgh,  heretofore  the 
feat  of  our  government.  The  capitol  is  a 
light  and  airy  ftrudlure,  with  a  portico 
in  front  of  two  orders,  the  lower  of  which, 
being  Doric,  is  tolerably  juft  in  its  propor- 
tions and  ornaments,  fave  only  that  the 
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intercolonations  are  too  large.  The  upper 
is  Ionic,  much  too  fmall  for  that  on  which 
it  is  mounted,  its  ornaments  not  proper  to 
the  order,  nor  proportioned  within  them- 
felves.  It  is  crowned  with  a  pediment, 
which  is  too  high  for  its  fpan.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  the  moft  pleafing  piece  of 
architefture  we  have.  The  palace  is  not 
handfome  without;  but  it  is  fpacious  and 
commodious  within,  is  prettily  fituated, 
and  with  the  grounds  annexed  to  it,  is 
capable  of  being  made  an  elegant  feat. 
The  college  and  hofpital  are  rude,  mif- 
fhapen  piles,  which,  but  that  they  have 
roofs,  would  be  taken  for  brick-kilns. 
There  are  no  other  public  buildings  but 
churches  and  court-houfes,  in  which  no 
attempts  are  made  at  elegance.  Indeed 
it  would  not  be  eafy  to  execute  fuch  an 
attempt,  as  a  workman  could  fcarcely  be 
found  capable  of  drawing  an  order.  The 
genius  of  architedure  feems  to  have 
fhed  its  maledidions  over  this  land.  Build- 
ings are  often  ereded,  by  individuals,  of 
confiderable  expence.  To  give  thefe  fym- 
metry  and  tafte   would  not  increafe  their 
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coft.  It  would  only  change  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials,  the  form  and  com- 
bination of  the  members.  This  would 
often  coil:  lefs  than  the  burthen  of  barba- 
rous ornaments  with  which  thefe  buildings 
are  fometimes  charged.  But  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  are  unknown,  and  there 
exifts  fcarcely  a  model  among  us  fufficient- 
ly  chafte  to  give  an  idea  of  them.  Archi- 
tefture  being  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  as 
fuch  within  the  department  of  a  profeflbr 
of  the  college,  according  to  the  new  ar- 
rangement, perhaps  a  fpark  may  fall  on 
fome  young  fubjefts  of  natural  tafte,  kindle 
up  their  genius,  and  produce  a  reformation 
in  this  elegant  and  ufeful  art.  But  all  we 
fhall  do  in  this  way  will  produce  no  per- 
manent improvement  to  our  country,  while 
the  unhappy  prejudice  prevails  that  houfes 
of  brick  or  ftone  are  lefs  wholefome  than 
thofe  of  wood.  A  dew  is  often  obferved 
on  the  walls  of  the  former  in  rainy  wea- 
ther, and  the  mofl:  obvious  folution  is,  that 
the  rain  has  penetrated  through  thefe  walls. 
The  following  fads,  however,  are  fufR- 
cient  to  prove  the  error  of  this  folution. 
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I.  This  dew  upon  the  walls  appears  when 
there  is  no  rain,  if  the  ftate  of  the  atmof- 
phere  be  moift.  2.  It  appears  on  the  par- 
tition as  well  as  the  exterior  walls.  3.  So 
alfo  on  pavements  of  brick  or  ftone.  4. 
It  is  more  copious  in  proportion  as  the 
walls  are  thicker;  the  reverfe  of  which 
ought  to  be  the  cafe,  if  this  hypothefis 
were  juft.  If  cold  water  be  poured  into  a 
veffel  of  ftone,  or  glafs,  a  dew  forms 
inftantly  on  the  outfide :  but  if  it  be  poured 
into  a  vejfTel  of  wood,  there  is  no  fuch 
appearance.  It  is  not  fuppofed,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  that  the  water  has  exuded  through 
the  glafs,  but  that  it  is  precipitated  from 
the  circumambient  air;  as  the  humid  par- 
ticles of  vapour,  paifing  from  the  boiler  of 
an  alembic  through  its  refrigerant,  are  pre- 
cipitated from  the  air,  in  which  they  are 
fufpended,  on  the  internal  furface  of  the 
refrigerant.  Walls  of  brick  or  ftone  a6t 
as  the  refrigerant  in  this  inftance.  They 
are  fufRciently  cold  to  condenfe  and  preci- 
pitate the  moifture  fufpended  in  the  air  of 
the  room,  when  it  is  heavily  charged  there- 
with.    But  walls  of  wood  are  not  fo.    The 
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queftion  then  is,  whether  air  in  which  this 
moifture  is  left  floating,  or  that  which  is 
deprived  of  it,  be  moft  wholefome?  In 
both  cafes  the  remedy  is  eafy.  A  Httle 
fire  kindled  in  the  room,  whenever  the 
air  is  damp,  prevents  the  precipitation  on 
the  walls:  and  this  praftice,  found  healthy 
in  the  warmed  as  well  as  coldeft  feafons  is 
as  neceffary  in  a  wooden  as  in  a  ftone  or 
brick  houfe.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that 
the  rain  never  penetrates  through  walls  of 
brick.  On  the  contrary  I  have  feen 
inftances  of  it.  But  with  us  it  is  only 
through  the  northern  and  eaftern  walls  of 
the  houfe,  after  a  north-eafterly  ftorm, 
thefe  being  the  only  one  which  continue 
long  enough  to  force  through  the  walls. 
This  however  happens  too  rarely  to  give  a 
jufi:  charafter  of  unwholefomenefs  to  fuch 
houfes.  In  a  houfe,  the  walls  of  which 
are  of  well-burnt  brick  and  good  mortar, 
I  have  feen  the  rain  penetrate  through  but 
twice  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years.  The 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  dwell  chiefly 
in  houfes  of  ftone  or  brick,  are  furely  as 
healthy  as  thofe  of  Virginia.     Thefe  houfes 
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have  the  advantage  too  of  being  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  fummer  than  thofe 
of  wood;  of  being  cheaper  in  their  firfl: 
conftrudlion,  where  hme  is  convenient, 
and  infinitely  more  durable.  The  latter 
confideration  renders  it  of  great  import- 
ance to  eradicate  this  prejudice  from  the 
minds  of  our  countrymen..  A  country  whofc 
buildings  are  of  wood,  can  never  increafe 
in  its  improvements  to  any  confiderable 
degree.  Their  duration  is  highly  eftimated 
at  50  years.  Every  half  century  then 
our  country  becomes  a  tabula  rafa^  where- 
on we  have  to  fet  out  anew,  as  in  the 
firfl:  moment  of  feating  it.  Whereas  when 
buildings  are  of  durable  materials,  every 
new  edifice  is  an  adlual  and  permanent 
acquifition  to  the  fl:ate,  adding  to  its  value 
as  well  as  to  its  ornament. 


QUERY     XVI. 

X  HE  meafures  taken  with  regard  to  the 
eftates  and  poffeffions  of  the  rebels,  com- 
monly called  tories? 

A  tory  has  been  properly  defined  to  be 
a  traitor  in  thought  but  not  in  deed.    The 
only  defcription,  by  which   the  laws  have 
endeavoured  to  come  at  them,   was  that 
of  non-jurors,   or  perfons  refufing  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ftate.      Perfons 
of  this  defcription  were  at  one  time  fub- 
jefted  to   double  taxation,   at  another  to 
treble,  and  laftly  were  allowed  retribution, 
and  placed  on  a  level  with  good  citizens. 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  proof  both  of 
the  lenity  of  our  government,    and  unani- 
mity of  its  inhabitants,  that    though  this 
war  has  now  raged  near  feven  years,   not 
a  fingle  execution  for  treafon  has  taken 
place. 

Under  this  query  I  will  ftate  the  mea- 
fures which  have  been  adopted  as  to  Bri- 
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tifli  property,    the  owners  of  which  ftand 
on  a  much  fairer  footing  than  the  tories. 
By  our  laws,   the  fame  as  the    Englifti   in 
this  refpe6t,    no  alien  can   hold  lands,   nor 
alien  enemy  maintain  an  aftion  for  money, 
or  other  moveable  thing.      Lands  acquired 
or  held   by  aliens  become   forfeited  to  the 
ftate;  and,  on  an  aftion  by  an  alien  enemy 
to    recover    money,   or    other    moveable 
property,    the  defendant  may  plead  that 
he  is  an  alien  enemy*      This   extinguifhes 
his  right  in  the   hands  of  the  debtor  or 
holder  of  bis    moveable    property.       By 
our  feparation  from  Great-Britain,  Britiih 
fubjefts  became  aliens,    and  being  at  war, 
they   were    alien    enemies.      Their    lands 
were  of  courfe    forfeited,    and  their  debts 
irrecoverable.   The  affembly  however  pafT- 
ed  laws,  at  various  times,  for  faving  their 
property.       They    firft    fequeftered    their 
lands,  Haves,  and  other  property  on  their 
farms  in  the  hands  of  commiffioners,   who 
were    moftly  the  confidential    friends  or 
agents  of  the  owners,   and  direded  their 
clear  profits  to  be  paid  into  the  treafury: 
and  they  gave  leave  to  all  perfons  owing 
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debts    to    Britifh    fubjefts    to    pay    them 
alfo  into  the    treafury.     The    monies    fo 
to  be  brought  in  were  declared  to  remain 
the  property  of  the   Britifti  fubjeft,   and, 
if  ufed  by  the  ftate,    were  to  be  repaid, 
unlefs  an  improper  condu6l   in  great  Bri- 
tain {hould  render  a  detention  of  it  rea- 
fonable.      Depreciation  had  at  that  time, 
though  unacknowledged  and  unperceived 
by  the  whigs,  began  in  fome  fmall  degree. 
Great  fums  of  money   were  paid  in    by 
debtors.      At  a  later  period,  the  affembly, 
adhering  to  the  political  principles  which 
forbid  an  alien  to  hold  lands  in  the  ftate, 
ordered  all  Britifh   property  to   be   fold: 
and,  became  fenfible  of  the  real  progrefs 
of  depreciation,   and   of  the  lojQTes   which 
would  thence  occur,  if  not  guarded  againft, 
they  ordered  that  the  proceeds  of  the  fales 
fhould  be  converted  into  their  then  worth 
in  tobacco,   fubjeft  to  the  future  diredion 
of  the  legiflature.      This   aft  has  left  the 
queftion  of  retribution  more  problematical. 
In  May,    1780,   another   aft    took  away 
the  pcrmiffion  to  pay  into  the  public  trea- 
fury debts  due  to  Britifh  fubjefts. 


QUERY     XVII. 

X  HE    different    religions    received    into 
that  ftate? 

The  firft  fettlers  in  this  country  were 
emigrants  from  England,  of  the  EngHfli 
church,  juft  at  a  point  of  time  when  it 
was  flufhed  with  complete  victory  over 
the  religious  of  all  other  perfuafions.  Pof- 
feffed,  as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of 
making,  adminiftering,  and  executing  the 
laws,  they  fhewed  equal  intolerance  in 
this  country  with  their  Prefbyterian  bre- 
thren, who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern 
government.  The  poor  Quakers  were 
flying  from  perfecution  in  England.  They 
call  their  eyes  on  thefe  new  countries  as 
afylums  of  civil  and  religious  freedom; 
but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the 
reigning  fed.  Several  afts  of  the  Virginia 
affembly  of  1659,  ^^^^  ^"^  i693>  had 
made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refufe  to  have 
their  children  baptized;  had  prohibited 
the  unlawful  aflembling  of  Quakers;   had 
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made  it  penal  for  any  mafter  of  a  veflel 
to  bring  a  Quaker  into  the  ftate;  had  or- 
dered thofe  already  here,  and  fuch  as 
fhould  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprifoned 
till  they  lliould  abjure  the  country;  pro- 
vided a  milder  punifliment  for  their  firft 
and  fecond  return,  but  death  for  their 
third;  had  inhibited  ail  perfons  from  fuf- 
fering  their  meetings  in  or  near  their 
houfes,  entertaining  them  individually,  or 
difpofmg  of  books  which  fupported  their 
tenets.  If  no  execution  took  place  here, 
as  did  in  New-England,  it  was  not  owing 
to  the  moderation  of  the  church,  or  fpirit 
of  the  legiflature,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  law  itfelf;  but  to  hiftorical  circum- 
flances  which  have  not  been  handed  down 
to  us.  The  Anghcans  retained  full  pof- 
feffion  of  the  country  about  a  century. 
Other  opinions  began  then  to  creep  in, 
and  the  great  care  of  the  government  to 
fupport  their  own  church,  having  begot- 
ten an  equal  degree  of  indolence  in  its 
clergy,  two-thirds  of  the  people  had  be-- 
come  diflenters  at  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  revolution.     The  laws  indeed 
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were  ftill  oppreffive  on  them,  but  the  fpirit 
of  the  one  party  had  fubfided  into  modera- 
tion, and  of  the  other  had  rifen  to  a  de- 
gree of  determination  which  commanded 
refpeft. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  our  laws  on  the 
fubjed;  of  rehgion  is  this.  The  conven- 
tion of  May  1776,  in  their  declaration 
of  rights,  declared  it  to  be  a  truth,  and  a 
natural  right,  that  the  exercife  of  religion 
fhould  be  free;  but  when  they  proceded 
to  form  on  that  declaration  the  ordinance 
of  government,  inftead  of  taking  up  every 
principle  declared  in  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  guarding  it  by  legiflative  fandlion,  they 
pafled  over  that  which  aflerted  our  religi- 
ous rights,  leaving  them  as  they  found 
them.  The  fame  convention,  however, 
when  they  met  as  a  member  of  the  gene- 
ral affembly  in  Oftober,  1776,  repealed 
all  afls  of  parliament  which  had  rendered 
criminal  the  maintaining  any  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  forbearing  to  repair 
to  church,  and  the  exercifing  any  mode 
of  worfhip;  and  fufpended  the  laws  giving 
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falaries  to  the  clergy,  which  fufpenfion 
was  made  perpetual  in  Oftober  1779. 
Statutory  oppreffions  in  religion  being  thus 
wiped  away,  we  remain  at  prefent  under 
thofe  only  impofed  by  the  common  law, 
or  by  our  own  adls  of  aflembly.  At  the 
common  law,  herejy  was  a  capital  offence, 
punifliable  by  burning.  Its  definition  was 
left  to  the  ecclefiaftical  judges,  before 
whom  the  conviftion  was,  till  the  ftatute 
of  the  I  El.  c.  I.  circumfcribed  it,  by 
declaring,  that  nothing  (hould  be  deemed 
herefy,  but  what  had  been  fo  determined 
by  authority  of  the  canonical  fcriptures, 
or  by  one  of  the  four  firft  general  coun- 
cils, or  by  other  council  having  for  the 
grounds  of  their  declaration  the  exprefs 
and  plain  words  of  the  fcriptures.  Herefy, 
thus  circumfcribed,  being  an  offence  at 
the  common  law,  our  aft  of  affembly  of 
Oftober,  I777>  c.  17.  gives  cognizance 
of  it  to  the  general  court,  by  declaring, 
that  the  jurifdiftion  of  that  court  ihall  be 
general  in  all  matters  at  the  common  law. 
The  execution  is  by  the  writ  De  Jmretico 
comhurendo.     By  our  own   ad  of  aflembly 
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of  1705,  c.  30.  if  a  perfon  brought  up 
in  the  Chriftian  reUgion  denies  the  being 
of  a  God,  or  the  Trinity,  or  aflerts  there 
are  more  gods  than  one,  or  denies  the 
Chriftian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  fcrip- 
tures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  he  is 
punifhabie  on  the  firft  offence  by  incapacity 
to  hold  any  office  or  employment  ecclefiaf- 
tical,  civil,  or  military;  on  the  fecond 
by  difability  to  fue,  to  take  any  gift  or 
legacy,  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  ad- 
miniftrator,  and  by  three  years  imprifon- 
ment  without  bail.  A  father's  right  to 
the  cuftody  of  his  own  children  being 
founded  in  law  on  his  right  of  guardian- 
fliip,  this  being  taken  away,  they  may 
of  courfe  be  fevered  from  him,  and  put  by 
the  authority  of  a  court,  into  more  ortho- 
dox hands.  This  is  a  fummary  view  of 
that  religious  flavery,  under  which  a  peo- 
ple have  been  willing  to  remain,  who 
have  lavifhed  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
the  eftabliniraent  of  their  civil  freedom. 
*The  error  feems  not  fufficientiy  eradicat- 
ed,  that   the  operations  of  the  mind,   as 
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well  as  the  a6ls  of  the  body,  are  fubjeft 
to  the  coercion  of  the  laws.  But  our 
rulers  can  have  no  authority  over  fuch  na- 
tural rights,  only  as  we  have  fubmitted  to 
them.  The  rights  of  confcience  we  never 
fubmitted,  we  could  not  fubmit.  We 
are  anfwerable  for  them  to  our  God. 
The  legitimate  powers  of  government 
extend  to  fuch  a6ls  only  as  are  injurious 
to  others.  But  it  does  me  no  injury  for 
my  neighbour  to  fay  there  are  twenty 
gods,  or  no  God.  It  neither  picks  my 
pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg.  If  it  be  faid, 
his  teftimony  in  a  court  of  juftice  cannot 
be  relied  on,  rejeft  it  then,  and  be  the 
ftigma  on  him.  Conftraint  may  make 
him  worfe  by  making  him  a  hypocrite, 
but  it  will  never  make  him  a  truer  man. 
It  may  fix  him  obftinately  in  his  errors, 
but  will  not  cure  them.  Reafon  and  free 
inquiry  are  the  only  eifeftual  agents  againft 
error.  Give  a  loofe  to  them,  they  will 
fupport  the  true  rehgion,  by  bringing 
every  falfe  one  to  their  tribunal,  to  the 
teft  of  their  inveftigation.  They  are  the 
natural   enemies  of  error,  and  of   error 
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only.     Had  not  the  Roman  government 
permitted  free  inquiry,   Chriftianity  could 
never  have  been  introduced.     Had  not  free 
inquiry  been  indulged   at  the   aera  of  the 
reformation,  the  corruptions  of  Chriftianity 
could  not  have  been  purged  away.     If  it 
be  reftrained  now,  the  prefent  corruptions 
will  be  protected  and  new  ones  encouraged. 
Was  the  government    to    prefcribe  to  us 
our  medicine  and  diet,   our  bodies  would 
be  in  fuch  keeping  as  our  fouls  are  now. 
Thus  in  France  the  emetic  was  once  for- 
bidden as  a  medicine,  and  the  potatoe  as 
an   article  of  food.      Government  is  juft 
as  infallible  too  when  it  fixes  fyftems  in  phy- 
fics.      GaUleo  was  fent  to  the  Inquifitioii 
for  affirming  that  the  earth  was  a  fphere: 
the  government  had  declared  it   to  be  as 
flat  as  a  trencher,  and  Galileo  was  obliged 
to  abjure  his  error.     This  error  however 
at  length   prevailed,  the   earth  became  a 
globe,     and    Defcartes    declared    it    was 
whirled  round  its  axis  by  a  vortex.     The 
government     in     which     he     lived     was 
wife  enough  to  fee  that  this  was  no  quef- 
tion  of  civil  jurifdiftion,   or  we  fhould  all 
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have  been  involved  by  authority  in   vor- 
tices.     In    fadl,    the    vortices  have   been 
exploded,  and  the  Newtonian  principle  of 
gravitation  is  now  more  firmly  eftablifhed, 
on  the  bafis  of  reafon,    than  it  would  be 
were    the  government  to   ftep  in,  and  to 
make  it  an  article  of  neceflary  faith.  Reafon 
and  experiment   have  been  indulged,  and 
error  has  fled  before  them.      It  is  error 
alone  which  needs  the  fupport  of  govern- 
ment.     Truth  can  fland  by  itfelf.    Subjeft 
opinion  to  coercion :  whom  will  you  make 
your  inquifitors?    Fallible  men;    men  go- 
verned by  bad  paffions,   by  private  as  well 
as  public  reafons.      And  why  fubjeft  it  to 
coercion?   To  produce  uniformity.      But  is 
uniformity  of  opinion  defirable?   No  more 
than  of  face   and  ftature.      Introduce  the 
bed  of  Procruftes  then,    and    as  there  is 
danger  that  the    large  men  may  beat  the 
fmall,  make  us  all  of  a  fize,   by  lopping 
the  former  and  ftretching  the  latter.      Dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  advantageous  in  reli- 
crion.     The  feveral  fedls  perform  the  office 
of  a  cenfor  moritm  over  each  other.     Is  uni- 
formity attainable?    Millions  of  innocent 
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men,  women,  and  children,  fince  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  Chriftianity,  have  been  burnt, 
tortured,  fined,  imprifoned;  yet  we  have 
not  advanced  one  inch  towards  uniformity. 
What  has  been  the  efFeft  of  coercion?  To 
make  one  half  the  world  fools,   and  the 
other  half  hypocrites.    To  fupport  roguery 
and    error    all    over    the    earth.      Let    us 
refledl  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  thoufand  mil- 
lions of  people.      That  thefe  profefs  pro- 
bably a  thoufand  different  fyftems  of  reli- 
gion.     That  ours  is  but  one  of  that  thou- 
fand.     That  if   there  be  but  one  right, 
and  ours   that  one,  we  fhould  wifh  to  fee 
the  999  wandering  fefts  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  truth.      But  againft  fuch  a  majority 
we  cannot  effeft  this  by  force.      Reafon 
and  perfuafion  are  the  only  pradlicable  in- 
ftruments.      To  make  way  for  thefe,  free 
inquiry  muft  be  indulged;  and  how  can  we 
wifti  others  to  indulge   it  while  we  refufe 
it   ourfelves.      But   every  ftate,    fays   an 
inquifitor,    has    eftablilhed    fome   religion. 
No  two,  fay  I,  have  eftabliihed  the  fame. 
Is  this  a  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  efta- 
blifhments?  Our   fifter  ftates  of  Pennfyl- 
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vania  and  New-York,  however,  have  long 
fubfifted  w^ithout  any  eftablifliment  at  all. 
The  experiment  was  new  and  doubtful 
when  they  made  it.  It  has  anfwered  be- 
yond conception.  They  flouriih  infinitely. 
Religion  is  well  fupported ;  of  various  kinds, 
indeed,  but  all  good  enough  ;  all  fufficient 
to  preferve  peace  and  order:  or  if  a  fe6l 
arifes,  whofe  tenets  would  fubvert  morals, 
good  fenfe  has  fair  play,  and  reafons  and 
laughs  it  out  of  doors,  without  fufFering  the 
ftate  to  be  troubled  with  it.  They  do  not 
hang  more  malefaftors  than  we  do.  They 
are  not  more  difturbed  with  religious  dif- 
fentions.  On  the  contrary,  their  harmony  is 
unparalleled,  and  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing 
but  their  unbounded  tolerance,  becaufe 
there  is  no  other  circumftance  in  which 
they  differ  from  every  nation  on  earth. 
They  have  made  the  happy  difcovery,  that 
the  way  to  filence  religious  difputes,  is  to 
take  no  notice  of  them.  Let  us  too  give 
this  experiment  fair  play,  and  get  rid,  while 
we  may,  of  thofe  tyrannical  laws.  It  is 
true,  we  are  as  yet  fecured  againft  them  by 
the  fpirit  of  the  times.     I  doubt  whether 
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the  people  of  this  country  would  fufFer 
an  execution  for  herefy,  or  a  three  years 
imprifonment  for  not  comprehending  the 
myfteries  of  the  Trinity.  But  is  the 
ipirit  of  the  people  an  infallible,  a  perma- 
nent reliance?  Is  it  government  ?  Is  this  the 
kind  of  protection  we  receive  in  return  for 
the  rights  we  give  up  ?  Befides,  the  fpirit  of 
the  times  may  alter,  will  alter.  Our  rulers 
will  become  corrupt,  our  people  carelefs. 
A  fingle  zealot  may  commence  perfecutor, 
and  better  men  be  his  victims.  It  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  time  for 
fixing  every  eflential  right  on  a  legal  bafis  is 
while  our  rulers  are  honeft,  and  ourfelves 
united.  From  the  conclufion  of  this  war 
we  fhall  be  going  down  hill.  It  will  not 
then  be  neceflary  to  refort  every  moment 
to  the  people  for  fupport.  They  will  be 
forgotten,  therefore,  and  their  rights  difre- 
garded.  They  will  forget  themfelves,  but 
in  the  fole  faculty  of  making  money,  and 
will  never  think  of  uniting  to  effeft  a  due 
refpeft  for  their  rights.  The  fhackles, 
therefore,  which  ftiall  not  be  knocked   off 
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at  the  conclufion  of  this  war,  will  remain 
on  us  long,  will  be  made  heavier  and 
heavier,  till  our  rights  (hall  revive  or  expire 
in  a  convulfion. 


QUERY     XVIII. 

J.  HE  particular  cuftoms  and  manners  that 
may  happen  to  be  received  in  thatftate? 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  on  the  fland- 
ard  by  which  the  manners  of  a  nation 
may  be  tried,  whether  catholic^  or  par- 
ticular. It  is  more  difficult  for  a  native 
to  bring  to  that  ftandard  the  manners  of 
his  own  nation,  familiarized  to  him  by 
habit.  There  muft  boubtlefs  be  an  un- 
happy influence  on  the  manners  of  our 
people  produced  by  the  exiftence  of  flavery 
among  us.  The  whole  commerce  between 
mafter  and  flave  is  a  perpetual  exercife  of 
the  moft  boifterous  paffions,  the  moft  un- 
remitting defpotifm  on  the  one  part,  and 
degrading  fubmiffions  on  the  other.  Our 
children  fee  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it; 
for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This 
quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in 
him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is 
learning  to  do  what  he  fees  others  do. 
If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive   either 
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in  his  philanthropy  or  his  felf-love,  for  re- 
ftraining  the  intemperance  of  paflion  to- 
wards his  (lave,  it  fliould  always  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  one  that  his  child  is  prefent.  But 
generally  it  is  not  fufficient.  The  parent 
ftorms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the 
lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  fame 
airs  in  the  circle  of  fmaller  flaves,  gives  a 
loofe  to  the  word  of  paffions,  and  thus 
nurfed,  educated,  and  daily  exercifed 
in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  ftamped  by  it 
with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  muft 
be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners 
and  morals  undepraved  by  fuch  circum- 
ftances.  And  with  what  execration  fhould 
the  ftatefman  be  loaded,  who  permitting 
one  half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  thofe 
into  defpots,  and  thefe  into  enemies,  de- 
ftroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
amor  patriae  of  the  other.  For  if  a  flave 
can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  muft 
be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which 
he  is  born  to  live  and  labour  for  another: 
in  which  he  muft  lock  up  the  faculties  of 
his  nature,   contribute   as  far  as  depends 
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on  his  individual  endeavours  to  the  evanifh- 
ment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his 
own  miferable  condition  on  the  endlefs 
generations  proceeding  from  him.  With 
the  morals  of  the  people,  their  induftry 
alfo  is  deflroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate, 
no  man  will  labour  for  himfelf  who  can 
make  another  labour  for  him.  This  is  fo 
true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  flaves  a 
very  fmall  proportion  indeed  are  ever  feen 
to  labour.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
be  thought  fecure  when  we  have  removed 
their  only  firm  bafis,  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  thefe  liberties 
are  of  the  gift  of  God?  That  they  are 
not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath?  In- 
deed I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I 
refleft  that  God  is  juft:  that  his  juftice 
cannot  fleep  for  ever:  that  confidering 
numbers,  nature  and  natural  means  only, 
a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an 
exchange  of  fituation  is  among  poffible 
events:  that  it  may  become  probable  by 
fupernatural  interference!  The  almighty 
has  no  attribute  which  can  take  fide  with 
us  in  fuch  a  conteft. — But  it  is  impoffible 
to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  this  fubjed 
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through  the  various  confiderations  of 
policy,  of  morals,  of  hiftory  natural  and 
civil.  We  muft  be  contented  to  hope  they 
will  force  their  way  into  every  one's  mind. 
I  think  a  change  already  perceptible,  fmce 
the  origin  of  the  prefent  revolution.  The 
fpirit  of  the  mafter  is  abating,  that  of  the 
flave  rifing  from  the  duft,  his  condition 
mollifying,  the  way  I  hope  preparing, 
under  the  aufpices  of  heaven,  for  a  total 
emancipation,  and  that  this  is  dilpofed, 
in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with  the 
confent  of  the  matters,  rather  than  by 
their  extirpation. 


QUERY     XIX. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  manufadlures,  com- 
merce, interior  and  exterior  trade? 

We  never  had  an  interior  trade  of  any 
importance.  Our  exterior  commerce  has 
fufFered  very  much  from  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  conteft.  During  this  time  v^e 
have  manufaftered  within  our  families  the 
moft  neceflary  articles  of  clothing.  Thofe 
of  cotton  will  bear  fome  comparifon  with 
the  fame  kinds  of  manufafture  in  Europe; 
but  thofe  of  wool,  flax  and  hemp  are 
very  coarfe,  unfightly,  and  unpleafant: 
and  fuch  is  our  attachment  to  agriculture, 
and  fuch  our  preference  for  foreign  manu- 
faftures,  that  be  it  wife  or  unwife,  our 
people  will  certainly  return  as  foon  as  they 
can,  to  the  raifmg  raw  materials,  and  ex- 
changing them  for  finer  manufactures  than 
they  are  able  to  execute  themfelves. 

The    pohtical    ceconomifts   of    Europe 
have  eftabliihed  it  as  a  principle  that  every 
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ftate  fhould  endeavour  to  manufacture  for 
itfelf:  and  this  principle,  like  many  others, 
we  transfer  to  America,  without  calculat- 
ing the  difference  of  circumftance  which 
fhould  often  produce  a  difference  of  refult. 
In  Europe  the  lands  are  either  cultivated, 
or  locked  up  againft  the  cultivator.  Manu- 
fafliure  mull:  therefore  be  reforted  to  of 
neceflity  not  of  choice,  to  fupport  the  fur- 
plus  of  their  people.  But  we  have  an 
immenfity  of  land  courting  the  induftry  of 
the  hufbandman.  Is  it  beft  then  that  all 
our  citizens  fhould  be  emyloyed  in  its  im- 
provement, or  that  one  half  fhould  be 
called  off  from  that  to  exercife  manufac- 
tures and  handicraft  arts  for  the  other? 
Thofe  who  labour  in  the  earth  are  the 
chofen  people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had  a 
chofen  people,  whofe  breafts  he  has  made 
his  peculiar  depofit  for  fubflantial  and 
genuine  virtue.  It  is  the  focus  in  which 
he  keeps  alive  that  facred  fire,  which 
otherwife  might  efcape  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Corruption  of  morals  in  the 
mafs  of  cultivators  is  a  phaenomenon  of 
which  no  age  nor  nation  has  furnifhed  an 
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example.      It  is   the  mark  fet  on    thofe, 
who  not   looking  up  to  heaven,    to  their 
own  foil  and  induftry,  as  does  the  hulband- 
man,  for  their  fubfiftence  depend  for  it  on 
cafualties  and  caprice  of  cuftomers.      De- 
pendance  begets  fubfervience  and  venality, 
fufFocares   the  germ  of   virtue,    and   pre- 
pares fit  tools  for  the  defigns  of  ambition. 
This,  the  natural  progrefs  and  confequence 
of  the  arts,    has  fometimes  perhaps  been 
retarded  by  accidental  circumftances:   but, 
generally  fpeaking,   the   proportion  which 
the  aggregate  of  the  other  claiTes  of  citizens 
bears  in  any  ftate  to  that  of  its  hufband- 
men,  is  the  proportion  of  its  unfound  to  its 
healthy  parts,    and  is  a  good  enough  baro- 
meter whereby  to  meafure  its  degree   of 
corruption.    While  we  have  land  to  labour 
then,  let  us  never  wifh  to  fee  our  citizens 
occupied  at  a  work-bench,  or  twirUng  a  dif- 
taff.       Carpenters,     mafons,    fmiths,     are 
wanting  in  hulbandry :  but,  for  the  general 
operations  of  manufafture,   let  our  work- 
fhops  remain  in  Europe.      It  is  better  to 
carry  provifions    and  materials  to   work- 
men there,   than  bring  them  to  the  provi- 
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fions  and  materials,  and  with  them  their 
manners  and  principles.  The  lofs  by  the 
tranfportation  of  commodities  acrofs  the 
Atlantic  will  be  made  up  in  happinefs  and 
permanence  of  government.  The  mobs 
of  great  cities  add  juft  fo  much  to  the  fup- 
port  of  pure  government,  as  fores  do  to  the 
flrength  of  the  human  body.  It  is  the 
manners  and  fpirit  of  a  people  which  pre- 
ferve  a  republic  in  vigour.  A  degeneracy 
in  thefe  is  a  canker  which  foon  eats  to  the 
heart  of  its  laws  and  conftitution. 


QUERY     XX- 

A  NOTICE  of  the  commercial  produc- 
tions particular  to  the  flate,  and  of  thofe 
objefts  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  get  from  Europe  and  from  other  parts 
of  the  world? 

Before  the  prefent  war  we  exported, 
communibus  annis,  according  to  the  belt 
information  I  can  get,  nearly  as  follows: 
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In  the  year  1758  we  exported  feventy 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  which  was 
the  greateft  quantity  ever  produced  in  this 
country  in  one  year.  But  its  culture  was 
fafl  declining  at  the  commencement  of 
this  war  and  that  of  wheat  taken  its  place : 
and  it  mufl  continue  to  decUne  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  I  fufped  that  the  change 
in  the  temperature  of  our  climate  has  be- 
come fenfible  to  that  plant,  which,  to  be 
good,  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
heat.  But  it  requires  ftill  more  indifpenfa- 
bly  an  uncommon  fertility  of  foil:  and  the 
price  which  it  commands  at  market  will 
not  enable  the  planter  to  produce  this  by 
manure.  Was  the  fupply  ftill  to  depend 
on  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone  as  its  cul- 
ture becomes  more  difficult,  the  price 
would  rife,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planter  to 
furmount  thofe  difficulties  and  to  live. 
But  the  weftern  country  on  the  Miffifipi, 
and  the  midlands  of  Georgia,  having  frefli 
and  fertile  lands  in  abundance,  and  a  hotter 
fun,  will  be  able  to  underfell  thefe  two 
ftates,  and  will  oblige  them  to  abandon 
the  raifing  tobacco  altogether.  And  a 
Uu 
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happy  obligation  for  them  it  will  be.  It 
is  a  culture  produflive  of  infinite  wretch- 
ednefs.  Thofe  employed  in  it  are  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  exertion  beyond  the 
power  of  nature  to  fupport.  Little  food 
of  any  kind  is  raifed  by  them;  fo  that  the 
men  and  animals  on  thefe  farms  are  badly 
fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverifhed. 
The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  reverfe  in 
every  circumftance.  JBefides  clothing  the 
earth  with  herbage,  and  preferving  its 
fertility,  it  feeds  the  labourers  plentifully, 
requires  from  them  only  a  moderate  toil, 
except  in  the  feafon  of  harveft,  raifes  great 
numbers  of  animals  for  food  and  fervice, 
and  difFufes  plenty  and  happinefs  among 
the  whole.  We  find  it  eafier  to  make  an 
hundred  bufliels  of  w^ieat  than  a  thoufand 
weight  of  tobacco,  and  they  are  worth 
more  when  made.  The  weavil  indeed  is 
a  formidable  obftacle  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  grain  with  us.  But  principles  are  al- 
ready known  which  mud  lead  to  a  remedy. 
Thus  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  wit, 
that  of  the  common  air  in  fummer,  is 
neceffary  to  hatch  the  egg.     If  fubterra- 
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nean  granaries,  or  others,   therefore,   can 
be  contrived  below  that  temperature,   the 
evil  will. be  cured   by  cold.     A  degree   of 
heat  beyond  that  which  hatches  the  egg  we 
know  will  kill  it.     But  in  aiming   at  this 
we  eafily  run   into    that  which    produces 
putrefadion.      To   produce    putrefadion, 
however,   three  agents  are  requifite,  heat, 
moifture,   and    the   external   air.      If    the 
abfence  of   any  one  of  thefe  be  fecured, 
the    other    two  may  fafely  be    admitted. 
Heat  is  the  one  we  want.    Moifture  then, 
or  external  air,  muft  be  excluded.     The 
former  has    been   done    by   expofing    the 
grain  in  kilns  to  the  aftion  of  fire,    which 
produces  heat,    and    extracts  moifture   at 
the  fame  time:  the  latter,   by  putting  the 
grain    into  hogfheads  covering   it   with   a 
coat  of  lime,    and  heading  it  up.      In  this 
fituation-  its  bulk  produced  a  heat  fufficient 
to  kill  the  egg;  the  moifture  is  fufFered  to 
remain  indeed,  but  the  external  air  is  ex- 
cluded.    A  nicer  operation  yet  has  been 
attempted;   that  is,  to  produce    an   inter- 
mediate temperature  of  heat  between  that 
which  kills  the  egg,   and  that  which  pro- 
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duces   putrefadlion.       The    threfhing    the 
grain  as  foon   as  it  is  cut,   and  laying  it  in 
its  chaff  in  large  heaps,  has  been  found 
very  nearly  to  hit  this  temperature,  though 
not   perfectly,    nor    always.       The    heap 
generates  heat  fufRcient  to  kill  moft  of  the 
eggs,  whilfl:  the  chaff  commonly  reftrains 
it  from  rifing  into   putrefaftion^     But  all 
thefe  methods  abridge  too  much  the  quan- 
tity which  the  farmer  can  manage,   and 
enable    other   countries   to   underfell   him 
which   are  not  infefted   with    this    infeft. 
There  is  flill  a  defideratum  then   to   give 
with  us  decifive  triumph  to  this  branch  of 
agriculture    over   that   of   tobacco.— The 
culture  of  wheat,  by  enlarging  our  paflure, 
will  render  the  Arabian  horfe    an  article 
of  very  confiderable  profit.      Experience 
has  fhewn  that  ours  is  the  particular  cUmate 
of  America  where  he  may  be  raifed  with- 
out   degeneracy.      Southwardly  the    heat 
of  the  fun  occafions  a  deficiency  of  pafture, 
and  northwardly  the  winters  are  too  cold 
for  the  Ihort  and  fine  hair,   the   particular 
fenfibility  and    conftitution   of  that    race. 
Animals  tranfplanted  into  unfriendly  cli- 
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mates,     either   change   their  nature    and 
acquire  new  fences  againfl  the  new  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  are   placed,   or  they 
multiply  poorly  and  become  extind.     A 
good  foundation  is  laid  for  their  propaga- 
tion here  by  our  pofleffing   already  great 
numbers  of  horfes  of  that  blood,   and  by 
a  decided  tafte  and  preference  for  them 
eftablifhed  among  the  people.      Their  pa- 
tience of  heat  without  injury,   their  fupe- 
rior  wind,   fit  them  better  in  this  and  the 
more  fouthern  climates  even  for  the  drud- 
geries of  the  plough  and  waggon.    North- 
wardly they  will  become  an  objeft  only  to 
perfons  of  tafte  and  fortune,   for  the  fad- 
die   and  light  carriages.      To   thofe,    and 
for  thefe  ufes,   their   fleetnefs   and  beauty 
will  recommend  them.— Befides  thefe  there 
will  be  other  valuable  fubftitutes  when  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  fhall  be  difcontinued, 
fuch  as   cotton  in  the  eaftern   parts  of  the 
ftate,  and  hemp  and  flax  in  the  weftern. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  are  the  articles 
either  of  neceffity,  comfort,  or  luxury, 
which    we    cannot   raife,   and   which   we 
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therefore  fhall  be  under  a  neceflity  of  im- 
porting from  abroad,  as  every  thing  har- 
dier than  the  ohve,  and  as  hardy  as  the 
iig,  may  be  raifed  here  in  the  open  air. 
Sugar,  coffee  and  tea,  indeed,  are  not 
between  thefe  limits;  and  habit  having 
placed  them  among  the  necefTaries  of  life 
w^ith  the  wealthy  part  of  our  citizens,  as 
long  as  thefe  habits  remain  we  muft  go  for 
them  to  thofe  countries  which  are  able  to 
furniJlh  them. 


QUERY  XXL 

1  HE  weights,  meafures  and  the  currency 
of  the  hard  money  ?  Some  details  relating 
to  exchange  with  Europe? 

Our  weights  and  meafures  are  the  fame 
w^hich  are  fixed  by  a6ls  of  parliament  in 
England.— How  it  has  happened  that  in 
this  as  well  as  the  other  American  dates 
the  nominal  value  of  coin,  was  made  to 
differ  from  what  it  was  in  the  country  we 
had  left,  and  to  differ  among  ourfelves  too, 
I  am  not  able  to  fay  with  certainty.  I 
find  that  in  1631  our  houfe  of  burgeffes 
defired  of  the  privy  council  in  England,  a 
coin  debafed  to  twenty  five  per  cent :  that 
in  1645  they  forbid  dealing  by  barter 
for  tobacco,  and  eftablifhed  the  Spanifh 
piece  of  eight  at  fix  fliillings,  as  the  ftan- 
dard  of  their  currency:  that  in  1655  they 
changed  it  to  five  fhillings  fterling.  In 
1680  they  fent  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  in 
confequence  of  which,  by  proclamation  in 
1683,  he  fixed  the  value  of  French  crowns, 
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rix  dollars,  and  pieces  of  eight  at  fix  Ihil- 
lings,  and  the  coin  of  New-England  at 
one  fhilling.  That  1710,  17 14,  1727, 
and  1762,  other  regulations  were  made, 
which  will  be  better  prefented  to  the  eye 
ftated  in  the  form  of  a  table  as  follows: 
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The  firfl:  fymptom  of  the  depreciation  of 
our  prefent  paper  money,  was  that  of  fil- 
ver  dollars  felling  at  fix  {hillings,  which  had 
before  been  worth  but  five  fhiUings  and 
nine-pence.  The  aflembly  thereupon  raifed 
them  by  law  to  fix  fhillings.  As  the  dol- 
lar is  now  likely  to  become  the  money-unit 
of  America,  as  it  paffes  at  this  rate  in  fome 
of  our  fifter  ftates,  and  as  it  facilitates  their 
computation  in  pounds  and  fhillings,  &c. 
converfo,  this  feems  to  be  more  convenient 
than  its  former  denomination.  But  as  this 
particular  coin  now  ftands  higher  than  any 
other  in  the  proportion  of  i33Tto  125,  or 
16  to  15,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  raife  the 
others  in  proportion. 


Xx 


QUERY     XXII. 
±  HE  public  income  and  expences? 

The  nominal  amount  of  thefe  varying 
conftantly  and  rapidly,  with  the  conftant 
and  rapid  depreciation  of  our  paper  money, 
it  becomes  imprafticable  to  fay  what  they 
are.  We  find  ourfelves  cheated  in  every 
eflay  by  the  depreciation  intervening  be- 
tween the  declaration  of  the  tax  and  its 
aftual  receipt.  It  will  therefore  be  more 
fatisfaftory  to  cdnfider  what  our  income 
may  be  when  we  fhall  find  means  of  col- 
leding  what  our  people  may  fpare.  I 
fliould  eftimate  the  whole  taxable  property 
of  this  ftate  at  an  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  thirty  millions  of  pounds  our  money. 
One  per  cent,  on  this,  compared  with  any 
thing  w^e  ever  yet  paid,  would  be  deemed 
a  very  heavy  tax.  Yet  I  think  that  thofe 
who  manage  well,  and  ufe  reafonable  eco- 
nomy, could  pay  one  and  an  half  per  cent. 

and  maintain  their  houfehold  comfortably 
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in  the  mean  time,  without  aliening  any  part 
of  their  principal,  and  that  the  people 
would  fubmit  to  this  willingly  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fupporting  their  prefent  conteft. 
We  may  fay  then,  that  we  could  raife,  and 
ought  to  raife,  from  one  million  to  one 
million  and  an  half  of  dollars  annually,  that 
is  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  Virginia  money. 

Of  our  expences  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
give  an  exadl  flate^  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 
They  are  moftly  ftated  in  paper  money, 
which  varying  continually,  the  legiflature 
endeavours  at  every  feffion,  by  new  cor- 
rections, to  adapt  the  nominal  fums  to  the 
value  it  is  wifhed  they  would  bear.  I  will 
ftate  them  therefore  in  real  coin,  at  the 
point  at  which  they  endeavour  to  keep 
them. 

Dollars. 
The  annual  expences  of  the  general 

aflembly  are  about  -  -   20,000 

The  governor      -       -  -  3>333t 

The  council  of  ftate  -      -         -    io,666t 
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Dollars. 
Their  clerks     -  -  1,1 6 6t 

Eleven  judges     -     -        -  -     11,000 

The  clerk  of  the  chancery        666t 
The  attorney  general         -  -      1,000 

Three  auditors  and  afolicitor  5,333t 

Their  clerks  -  -      2,000 

Thetreafurer        -  -        -  2,000 

His  clerks  -        -        -      2,000 

The  keeper  of  the  public  jail  -        1,000 
The  public  printer      -  -  1,666} 

Clerks  of  the  inferior  courts    -      43)333i 
PubUc  levy :  this  is  chiefly  for  the 

expences  of  criminal  juftice     -    40,000 
County  levy,   for    bridges,    court- 

houfes,  prifons,  &c.  -  40,000 

Members  of  Congrefs     -  -        7,000 

Quota  of  the  federal  civil  lift,  fup- 
pofed  one  fixth  of  about  78,000 
dollars  -  -  -         13,000 

Expences  of  coUeding,  fix  per  cent. 

on  the  above  -  -  12,310 

The  clergy  receive  only  voluntary 
contributions:  fuppofe  them  on 
an  average  one-eighth  of  a  dollar 
a  tythe  on  200,000  tythes  25,000 
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Dollars. 
Contingencies,     to    make    round 
numbers  not  far  from  truth     -     7,5234. 


250,000 


Dollars,  or  53,571  guineas.  This  eftimate 
is  exclufive  of  the  military  expence.  That 
varies  with  the  force  aftually  employed, 
and  in  time  of  peace  will  probably  be  little 
or  nothing.  It  is  exclufive  alfo  of  the 
public  debts,  which  are  growing  while  I 
am  writing  and  cannot  therefore  be  now 
fixed.  So  it  is  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  which  being  merely  a  matter  of 
charity  cannot  be  deemed  expended  in  the 
adminiftration  of  government.  And  if  we 
ftrike  out  the  25,000  dollars  for  the  fer- 
vices  of  the  clergy,  which  neither  makes 
part  of  that  adminiftration,  more  than 
what  is  paid  to  phyficians,  or  lawyers,  and 
being  voluntary,  is  either  much  or  nothing 
as  every  one  pleafes,  it  leaves  225,000 
dollars,  equal  to  48,208  guineas,  the  real 
coft  of  the  apparatus  of  government  with 
us.  This  divided  among  the  aftual  inha- 
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bitants  of  our  country,  comes  to  about  two- 
fifths  of  a  dollar,  2 id.  fterling,  or  42  fols,_ 
the  price  which  each  pays  annually  for  the 
protection  of  the  refidue  of  his  property, 
and  the  other  advantages  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. The  pubUc  revenues  of  Great- 
Britain  divided  in  like  manner  on  its  inha- 
tants  would  be  16  times  greater.  Deduc- 
ing even  the  double  of  the  expences  of 
government,  as  before  eflimated,  from  the 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  which  we 
before  fuppofed  might  be  annually  paid 
without  diftrefs,  we  may  conclude  that 
this  ftate  can  contribute  one  million  of 
dollars  annually  towards  fupporting  the 
federal  army,  paying  the  federal  debt, 
building  a  federal  navy,  or  opening  roads, 
clearing  rivers,  forming  fafe  ports,  and 
other  ufeful  works. 

To  this  eiftmate  of  our  abiUties,  let  me 
add  a  word  as  to  the  application  of  them. 
If,  when  cleared  of  the  prefent  conteft, 
and  of  the  debts  with  which  that  will 
charge  us,  we  come  to  meafure  force  here- 
after with  any   European  power.     Such 
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events  are  devoutly  to  be  deprecated. 
Young  as  we  are,  and  with  fuch  a  country 
before  us  to  fill  with  people  and  with  hap- 
pinefs,  we  fliould  point  in  that  diredion 
the  whole  generative  force  of  nature, 
wafting  none  of  it  in  efforts  of  mutual  de- 
ftruftion.  It  fhould  be  our  endeavour  to 
cultivate  the  peace  and  friendfhip  of  every 
nation,  even  of  that  which  has  injured  us 
moft,  when  we  fhall  have  carried  our  point 
againft  her.  Our  intereft  will  be  to  throw 
open  the  doors  of  commerce,  and  to  knock 
off  all  its  fliackles,  giving  perfed:  freedom 
to  all  perfons  for  the  vent  of  whatever 
they  may  chufe  to  bring  into  our  ports, 
and  afking  the  fame  in  theirs.  Never  was 
fo  much  falfe  arithmetic  employed  on  any 
fubjed:,  as  that  which  has  been  employed 
to  perfuade  nations  that  it  is  their  intereft 
to  go  to  war.  Were  the  money  which  it 
has  coft  to  gain,  at  the  clofe  of  a  long  war, 
a  little  town,  or  a  little  territory,  the  right 
to  cut  wood  here,  or  to  catch  fifh  there, 
expended  in  improving  what  they  already 
poffefs,  in  making  roads,  opening  rivers, 
building  ports,    improving   the   arts,   and 
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finding  employment  for  their  idle  poor,  it 
would  render  them  much  ftronger,  much 
wealthier  and  happier.  This  I  hope  will 
be  our  wifdom.  And,  perhaps,  to  remove 
as  much  as  poffible  the  occafions  of  making 
war,  it  might  be  better  for  us  to  abandon  the 
ocean  altogether,  that  being  the  element 
whereon  we  fliall  be  principally  expofed  to 
joftle  with  other  nations  :  to  leave  to  others 
to  bring  what  we  fhall  want,  and  to  carry 
what  we  can  fpare.  This  would  make  us 
invulnerable  to  Europe,  by  offering  none 
of  our  property  to  their  prize,  and  would 
turn  all  our  citizens  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth ;  and,  I  repeat  it  again,  cultiva- 
tors of  the  earth  are  the  mofl:  virtuous  and 
independent  citizens.  It  might  be  time 
enough  to  feek  employment  for  them  at 
fea,  when  the  land  no  longer  offers  it. 
But  the  aftual  habits  of  our  countrymen 
attach  them  to  commerce.  They  will 
exercife  it  for  themfelves.  Wars  then  muft 
fometimes  be  our  lot;  and  all  the  wife  can 
do,  will  be  to  avoid  thathalf  of  them  which 
would  be  produced  by  our  own  follies  and 
our  own  afts  of  injuftice;  and  to  make  for 
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the  other  half  the  bed  preparations  we 
can.  Of  what  nature  Ihould  thefe  be? 
A  land  army  would  be  ufelefs  for  offence, 
and  not  the  beft  nor  fafeft  inftrument  of 
defence.  For  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  the 
fea  is  the  field  on  which  we  fhould  meet 
an  European  enemy.  On  that  element  it 
is  neceffary  we  fhould  poffefs  fome  power. 
To  aim  at  fuch  a  navy  as  the  greater 
nations  of  Europe  poffefs,  would  be  a  fool- 
ifh  and  wicked  wafte  of  the  energies  of 
our  countrymen.  It  would  be  to  pull  on 
our  own  heads  that  load  of  military  expence 
which  makes  the  European  labourer  go 
fupperlefs  to  bed,  and  moiftens  his  bread 
with  the  fweat  of  his  brows.  It  will  be 
enough  if  we  enable  ourfelves  to  prevent 
infults  from  thofe  nations  of  Europe  which 
are  weak  on  the  fea,  becaufe  circumftances 
exift,  which  render  even  the  flronger  ones 
weak  as  to  us.  Providence  has  placed  their 
richeft  and  moft  defencelefs  poffeffions  at 
our  door;  has  obliged  their  moft  precious 
commerce  to  pafs,  as  it  were,  in  review 
before  us.  To  protect  this,  or  to  affail,  a 
fmall  part  only  of  their  naval  force  will 
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QUERY     XXIII. 

The  hiftories  of  the  ftate,  the  memo- 
rials publifhed  in  its  name  in  the  time  of 
its  being  a  colony,  and  the  pamphlets  re- 
lating to  its  interior  or  exterior  affairs  pre- 
fent  or  ancient? 

Captain  Smith,  who  next  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  may  be  confidered  as  the  founder 
of  our  colony,  has  written  its  hiftory, 
from  the  firft  adventures  to  it,  till  the  year 
1624.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  member  of  the  council, 
and  afterwards  prefident  of  the  colony; 
and  to  his  efforts  principally  may  be  afcrib- 
ed  its  fupport  againft  the  oppofition  of 
the  natives.  He  was  honeft,  fenfible,  and 
well  informed;  but  his  flyle  is  barbarous 
and  uncouth.  His  hiftory,  however,  is 
almoft  the  only  fource  from  which  we 
derive  any  knowledge  of  the  infancy  of 
our  ftate. 

The  reverend  William  Stith,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  prefident  of  its  college, 
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has  alfo  written  the  hiftory  of  the  fame 
period,  in  a  large  o6lavo  volume  of  fmall 
print.  He  was  a  man  of  claffical  learning, 
and  very  exaft,  but  of  no  tafte  in  flyle. 
He  is  inelegant,  therefore,  and  his  details 
often  too  minute  to  be  tolerable,  even  to 
a  native  of  the  country,  whofe  hiftory  he 
writes. 

Beverley,  a  native  alfo,  has  run  into 
the  other  extreme,  he  has  comprifed  our 
hiftory,  from  the  firft  propofitions  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  the  year  1700,  in 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  fpace  which 
Stith  employs  for  the  fourth  part  of  the 
period. 

Sir  William  Keith  has  taken  it  up  at  its 
earheft  period,  and  continued  it  to  the 
year  1725.  He  is  agreeable  enough  in 
ftyle,  and  paffes  over  events  of  little  im- 
portance. Of  courfe  he  is  fhort,  and 
would  be  preferred  by  a  foreigner. 

During  the  regal  government,  fome 
conteft  arofe  on  the  exacSion  of  an  illegal 
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fee  by  governor  Dinwiddle,  and  doubtlefs 
there  were  others  on  other  occafions  not 
at  prefent  recollefted.  It  is  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  are  not  fufficiently  interefling  to 
a  foreigner  to  merit  a  detail. 

The  petition  of  the  council  and  bur- 
gefles  of  Virginia  to  the  king,  their  me- 
morial to  the  lords,  and  remonftrance  to 
the  commons  in  the  year  1764,  began  the 
prefent  conteft ;  and  thefe  having  proved 
ineffedual  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  the 
ftamp-aft,  the  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of 
burgefles  of  1765  were  pafled,  declaring 
the  independence  of  the  people  of  Virginia 
on  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in 
matters  of  taxation.  From  that  time  till 
the  declaration  of  independence  by  Congrefs 
in  1776,  their  journals  are  filled  with  aiTer- 
tions  of  the  public  rights. 

The  pamphlets  publifhed  in  this  ftate  on 
the  controverted  queftion,  were: 
1766,   An  Inquiry  into  the  rights  of  the 

Britifti  Colonies,  by  Richard  Bland. 
1769,  The  Monitor's  Letters,  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Lee. 
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I774>  ^  fummary  View  of  the  rights 

of  Britifh  America*. 
1774,    Confiderations,    &€•    by    Robert 
Carter  Nicholas. 
Since   the   declaration  of  independence 
this  ftate  has  had  no  controverfy  with  any 
other,   except  with   that  of  Pennfylvania, 
on  their  common  boundary.     Some  papers 
on  this  fubje£l  pafled   between  the  execu- 
tive and  legiflative  bodies  of  the  two  ftates, 
the  refult  of  which  was  a  happy  accommo- 
dation of  their  rights. 

To  this  account  of  our  hiftorians,  me- 
morials, and  pamphlets,  it  may  not  be 
unufeful  to  add  a  chronological  catalogue 
of  American  flate-papers,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  colled  their  titles.  It  is  far 
from  being  either  complete  or  correft. 
Where  the  title  alone,  and  not  the  paper 
itfelf,  has  come  under  my  obfervation,  I 
cannot  anfwer  for  the  exadnefs  of  the 
date.  Sometimes  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  date  at  all,  and  fumetimes  have 
not  been  fatisfied  that  fuch  a  paper  exifts. 

*  By  the  aythor  of  thefe  jjotes* 
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An  extenfive  colledlion  of  papers  of  this 
defcription  has  been  for  fome  time  in  a 
courfe  of  preparation  by  a  gentleman* 
fully  equal  to  the  tafk,  and  from  whom, 
therefore,  we  may  hope  ere  long  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  the  mean  time  accept  this  as 
the  refult  of  my  labours,  and  as  clofing 
the  tedious  detail  which  you  have  fo  unde- 
fignedly  drawn  upon  yourfelf. 

1496,  Mar.  5.  Pro  Johanne  Caboto  et  JUiis  suis  super 
II.  H.  7.  terra    incognita     investiganda,      12. 

Ry.  595.   3.  HakL   4.  2.  Mem.   Am. 
409. 
1498,  Feb.  3,  Billa  signata  anno  13.  Henrici  septimi, 
13-  H.  7.  3,  Hakluyfs  voiages  5. 

1502,  Dec  19.  De  potestatibiis  ad  terras  incognitas  in- 
18.  H.  7.  vestigandiim.  13.  Rymer.  37. 

i54o,odt.  17.  Commission  de  Fra?igois  I.  d  Jacques 
Catierpour  V estahlissement  du  Canada, 
VEscarhou  397.  2.  Mem.  Am.  416. 
1548,  2.E.6,  An  act  against  the  exaction  of  money, 
or  any  other   thing,   by  any  officer  for 
license    to  traffique  into   Iseland  and 
Ne%v-foundland^  made  in  An.  2.  Ed- 
wardi  sexti,  3.  HakL  131. 
1578,  June  1 1.  7he  letters  patent  granted  by  her  Majes- 
^°-  ^^-  tie  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert ^  knight , 

*  Mr.  Hazard. 
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for  the  inhabiting  and  planting  of  our 
people  in  America.  3.  Hakl.  135. 
Letters-patent  of   ^een    Elizabeth  to  1583,  Feb.  6. 
Adrian  Gilbert  and  others,  to  discover 
the  northiDest  passage  to  China.  ^. 
Hakl.  9Q. 
The  letters -patent  granted  by  the  ^teen's  1584,  Mar.  25. 
majestic  to  M,  Walter  Raleigh.,  now  -^  ^^■ 
knight,  for  the  discovering  and  plant- 
ing of  new  lands  and  countries,  to  con- 
tinue the  space  of  six  years  and  no 
more,  3.  Hakl,  243. 
An  assignment  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Mar.  7. 31  el 
for  continuing  the  action  of  inhabiting 
and  planting  his  people  in  Virginia, 
Hakl  \st.  ed,  publ.  in  1589./?.  815. 
Lettres  de  Lieutenant  General  de  FAcadie  1603,  Nov.  s. 
^  pays  circonvoisins  pour  le  Sieur  de 
Monts,   DEscarbot.  417* 
Letters  patent  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates.,  Sir  1606,  Apr.  10. 
George  Somers  and  others  of  America.  4  J<ic.  i. 
Stith.  Apend.  'No,  i. 
An  ordinance  and  constitution  enlarging  1607,  Mar.  9. 
the  council  oj  the  two  colonies  in  Vir-  4  J'^'^-  ^• 
ginia  and  America,  and  augmenting 
their  authority,  M,  S. 
The  second  charter  to  the  treasurer  and  1609,  May  23. 
company  for  Virginia.,  erecting  them  7  J^c-  i- 
into  a  body  politick,  Stith.  Ap,  2. 
Letters-patents  to  the  E,  of  Northamp-  i6io,  Apr.  \o. 
ton.,  granting  part  of  the  island  of  l^^- 1- 
Newfoundland,  1.  Harris,  861. 
Zz 
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i6ii  Mar.  12.  A  third  charter  to   the  treasurer   and 
9  jac  I.  company  for  Virginia.  Stith.  Ap.  3. 

j6i.    Jac  I.  A   com7nission  to   Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

Su.? 
1620,  Apr.  7.  Cominissio  specialis  concernens  le garbling 
iB  Jac.  I.  herba  Nocotiance.  17.  Rym.  190. 

1620,  June  29.  A  proclamation  for  restraint  of  the  disor- 
18  Jac.  I.  dered  trading  of  tobacco.   17.    JRym, 

233. 

1620,  Nov.  3.  A  grant  of  New-England  to  the  council 
Jac.  I.  of  Plymouth. 

1621,  July  24.  -^/2  ordinance  and  constitution  of  the  trea- 
Jac.  I.  surer,  council  and  company  in  Eng- 
land y  for  a  council  of  state  and  general 
assembly  in  Virginia,  Stith.  Ap.  4. 

1621,  Sep.  10.  A  grant  of  Ncoa  Scotia  to  Sir  William 
20 Jac.  I.  Alexander.  2.  Mem.   de  VAmerique. 

193. 

1622,  Nov.  6.    A  proclamation  prohibiting  interloping 

20  Jac.  I.  and  disorderly  trading  to  New  Eng- 

land in  America.  17.  Rym.  4l6. 

1623,  May  9.  E)e  commissione  speciali  Willelmo  Jones 

21  Jac.  I.  militi  directa.  17.  Rym.  490. 

1623.  A  grant  to  Sir  Edinund  Ployden^  of  New 

Albion.  Mentioned  in  Smith's  examina- 
tion. 82. 

1624,  July  15.  De  coinmissione  Henrico  vicecomiti  Man- 
2z  Jac.  I.  de'oill  £^  aliis.  17.  Rym.  609. 

1624,  Aug.  26.  Ve  Commissione  speciali  concernenti  gu- 

22  Jac. I.  bernationem  in  Virginia.  17.  Rym,  618. 
1624,  Sep.  29.  A  proclamation  concerning  tobacco.  17. 
22  Jac.  I.  Rym.  621. 
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De  concess'ione  demiss^  Edwardo  Ditch-  16:4, Nov. 9. 

Jield  et  aliis.  17.  Rym,  633.  ^^  J^^-  ^• 

A  proclamation  for  the  utter  prohibiting  1625,  Mar.  2. 

the  importation  and  use  of  all  tobacco  *^  J^^-  ^• 
which  is  not  of  the  proper  g?'owth  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia  and  the  Somer 
islands^    or  one  of  them.  17.    Rym. 
668. 

De  commissione  directa  Georgio  Tardeley  1625,  Mar.  4. 

militiet  aliis,  18.  Rym,  3A,  '  ^'''-  '■ 

Proclamatio  de  herba  Nicotiand.  18.  Rym.  1625,  Apr.  9. 

]9^  1  Car.  I. 

A  proclamation  for  settUnge  the  planta-  1625,  May  13. 
tion  of  Firginia-  18.  Rym.  1*2,  ^  Car.  i. 

A  grant  of  the  soil.,  barony.,  and  domains  1625,  juiy  n- 
of  NoDa  Scotia  to  Sir  Wm.  Alexan- 
der of  Minstrie.  2  Mem.  Am,  226. 

Commissio  directa  Johanni  Wolstenholme  i(>i6,  Jan.  31. 
militi  et  aliis.  18.  Rym.  831.  ^  Car.  i. 

A  proclamation  touching  tobacco.  Rym,  1626,  Feb.  17. 

848.  2  Car.  I. 

A  grant  of  Massachusetts  bay  by   the  1627,  Mar.  19. 

council  of  Plymouth  to  Sir  Henry  Ros-  q"-  2  Car.i. 

%vell  and  others, 
De  concessione  commissionis  specialis  pro  1627,  ^^ar.  26. 

concilio  in  Virginia.  18.  Rym,  980.       3  Car.  i. 
De proclamatione  de  signatione  de  tobac-  1627,  Mar.  30. 

CO.  18.  Rym,  886.  sCar.i. 

De  proclamatione  pro  ordinatione  de  to-  1627,  Aug.  9. 

bacco.  18.  Rym.  920.  3  Car.  i. 

A  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  Massa-  1628,  Mar.  4. 

chusefs  bay  by  the  croivn,  ^  ^^'* '' 
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i629,  Aug.  19.  Tht  capitulation  of  ^ebec,    Champlain 

pert  2.  216.  2.  Mem.  Am.  489. 
1630,  Jan.  6.     A  proclamation   concerning   tobacco.  {9. 

5  Car.  I.  Ryr^i,   23  J. 

1630,  April  30.  Con'oeyance  of  No^oa  Scotia  (Port-royal 
excepted)  by  Sir  JViUiam  Alexander 
to  Sir  Claude  St.  Etienne  Lord  of  la 
Tour  and  of  Uarre  and  to  his  son  Sir 
Cherles  de  St.  Etinne  Lord  of  St.  Den- 
niscourt.,  on  condition  that  they  continue 
subjects  to  the  king  of  Scotland  under 
the  great  seal  of  Scotland. 
1630-31.N0V.  24.  A  proclamation  forbidding  the  disorderly 
6  Car.  I.  trading  with  the  salvages  in  I^ew-Erig- 

land  in  Amenca^  especially  the  furnish- 
ing the  natives  in  those  and  other  parts 
of  America  by  the  English  with  wea- 
pons and  habiliments  of  warre,  19.  Ry. 
210.  3.  Rushw.  82. 

1630,  Dec.  5.     A  proclamation  prohibiting    the  selling 

6  Car.  I,  armSy  ^c.  to  the  savages  in  America, 

Mentioned  3.  Rush-w,  75. 

1630,  Car.  I.  A  grant  of  Connecticut  by  the  council  of 
Plymouth  to  the  E.  of  War-wick, 

1630,  Car,  I.  A  conformation  by  the  crown  of  the  grant 
of  Connecticut  fsaid  to  be  in  the  petty- 
bag  office  in  England.^ 

i63i,Mar.  19.  A  couveiauce  of  Connecticut  by  the  E.  of 

6  Car.  I.  Warwick  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal  and 

others.     Smithes  examination,  Appen- 
dix No  A, 
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A  special  commission  to  Edward  Earle  of  1631,  June  27. 

Dor  sett  and  others  for  the  better  plan-  7  car.  i. 

tation  of  the  colony  of  Firginia,  19. 

Ry,  301. 
Litere  continentes  promissionem  regis  ad  i632,june29, 

trademim  castrum  et  hahitationem  de  7  Car.  r. 

Kebec  in  Canada  adregem  Francorum, 

19.  Fy.  303. 
Traitc  entrele  roy  Louis  XIII .  et  Charles  1632,  Mar.  29. 

roi  d"*  Angleterre  pour  la  restitution  de  8  Car.  i. 

la  now^elle  France^  la  Cadie  et  Canada 

et  des  namres  et  merchandises  pris  de 

part  et  d'autre.  Fait  a  St,  Germain 

19.  Ry.  361.  2.  Mem.  Am,  5. 
A  grant  of  Maryland  to  Ccecilius  Calvert^  1632,  June  20. 

baron  of  Baltimore  in  Ireland,  s  Car.  r. 

A  petition  of  the  planters  of  Virginia  i633,juiy3. 

against  the  grant  to  lord  Baltimore.     9Car.i. 
Order  of  council  upon  the  dispute  between 

the  Virginia  planters  and  lord  Balti-  i633,juiy3. 

more.  Votes  ofrepres.  Pennsylvania,  V, 
A  proclamation  to  prevent  abuses  grow-  1633,  Aug.  13. 

ing   by    the    unordered    retailing    o/'gCar.  i. 

tobacco.  Mentioned  3.  Rushw,  J91. 
A  special  commission  to  Thomas   Toung  1633,  Sept.  23. 

to  search^  discover  and  find  out  what  9  Car.  i. 

ports  are  not  yet  inhabited  in  Virginia 

and  America  and  other  parts  thereunto 

adjoining.  19.  Ry,  472. 
A  proclamation  for   preventing    of  the  1633,  o<ft.  13. 

abuses  growing  by  the  unordered  retail-  9  Car.  i. 

ing  of  tobacco,  19.  Ry,  474. 
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i633,Mar.i3.  -^  proclamation  retsraining  the  abusive 
Car.  I.  'Denting  of  tobacco   \9.  Rym.  ^22. 

1634,  May  19.    A  proclamation  concerning  the  landing  of 
10  Car.  I.  tobacco,  ajid  also  forbidding  the  plant- 

ing thereof  in  the  king^s  dominions,  19. 
Ry.  553. 
1634,  Car.  I.  A  commission  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  11  others^  for  goiyerning 
the  American  colonies. 

1634,  [une  19.  A    commission  concerning   tobacco.    M, 

10  Car.  I.  ^^ 

1635,  July  18.  A  commission  from  Lord  Say^  and  Seal, 

11  Car.  I.  ^^^  others,   to  John  JVinthrop  to  be 

go'uernor  of  Connecticut,  Smith"* s  App, 

1635,  Car.  I.  A  grant  to  Duke  Hamilton. 

1636,  Apr  2-    De  commissione  speciali  Johanni  Hartley 

12  Car.  I.  militi  to  pro  meliori  regemine  coloniae 

in  Firginia.  20.  Ry.  3. 

1637,  Mar.  14.  A  proclamation  concerning  tobacco.  Title 
c^r-i-  inS,  Rush.  617. 

1636.7,  Mar.i6.  De  commissionc  speciali  Georgio  domino 

la  Car.  I.  Goring  et    aliis   concessd  concernente 

'uendiiionem  de  tobacco  absque  Ucentid 

regid.  20.  Ry,  1J6. 

i637>Apr.3o.  A  proclamation  against  disorderly  trans- 

13  Car.  I.  porting  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  the 

plantations  ^within  the  parts  of  Ameri - 
ca,  20.  Ry.  143.  3.  Rush.  409. 
1637,  May  I.    An  order  of  the  privy  council  to  stay  8 
13  Car.  I.  ^^ip^  jj^^  ^^  ^^^  Thames  from  going 

to  New-JSngland.  3.  Rush.  409. 
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A  warrant  of  the  Lord  Admiral  to  stop  1637,  car.  i. 
unconformable  ministers  from  going 
beyond  sea.  3   Rush.  4i0. 

Order  of  council  upon  Claiborne'' s  peti-  1638,  Apr.  4. 
tion  against  Lord  Baltimore.    Votes  of  ^^^*  ^• 
representatives  of  Pennsyhania.  vi. 

An  order  of  the  king  and  council  that  the  1638,  Apr.  6. 
attorney  general  dranv  up  a  proclama-  ^^  ^^^-  '• 
tion  to  prohibit  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers to  New 'England  without  li- 
cense.  3.  Rush»  718. 

A  proclamation  to  restrain  the  transport-  1638,  May  i. 
ing  of  passengers   and  provisions   to  nCar.  i. 
New 'England  without  license,  20.  Ry, 
223. 

A  proclamation  concerning  tobacco.  Title  1639,  Mar.  25. 

4.   Rush.    1060.  Car.  I. 

A  proclamation  declaring  his  majesty'' s  1639,  Aug.  19. 

pleasure  to  continue  his  commission  and  *5  Car.  i. 

letters  patents  for  licensing  retailers  of 

tobacco.  20.  Ry,  348. 
De  commissione  speciali  Henrico  Ashton  1639,  Dec.  16. 

armigero  et  aliis  ad  amovendum  Hen-  '5  Car.  i. 

ricum  Hawley  gubernatorem  de  Barba- 

does.  20.  Rym.  357. 
A  proclamation  concerning  retailers  of  1639,  car.  i. 

tobacco.  4.  Rush  966, 
De  constitutione  gubernatoris  et  concilii  i64i,Aug.  9. 

pro  Virginia.  20.  Ry,  484.  ^7  Car.  i. 

Articles  of  union  and  confederacy  entered  1643,  Car.  r. 

into    by    Massachusetts,    Plymouthy 
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Connecticut  and  New  have?!.  1.  Neale. 
223. 
1644,  Car.  I.  Deed  from  George  Fennjoick  to  the  old 
Connecticut  jurisdiction. 
An  ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons 
assembled  in  parliament^  for  exempt- 
ing from   custom  and  imposition  all 
commodities  exported  for ^  or  imported 
from  New-England^  which  has  been 
'Dery  prosperous  and  without  any  public 
charge  to  this   state ^   and  is  likely  to 
proiie  ^ery  happy  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  those  parts.     Tit,  in 
Amer,  library   90.   5.  No  date.    But 
seems  by  the  neighbouring  articles  to 
ha^ue  been  in  1644. 
1644,  June  20.  An  act  for  charging  of  tobacco  brought 
Car.  2.  from  New-England  with  custom  and 

excise.      Title  in    American  library, 
99.8. 
1644,  Aug.  I.    An  act  for  the  advancing  and  regulating 
^^'^^  ^'  the  trade  of  this  com?nonwealtb.  Tit. 

Amer.  libr.  99.  9. 
Sep.  18.  Grant  of  the  Northern  neck  of  Virginia 

^  c^"""  2-  to  Lord  Hopton,  Lord  Jermyn^  Lord 

Culpepper,  Sir  John  Berkley,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Moreton^  Sir  Dudly  JVyatt,  and 
Thomas  Culpepper. 
1650,  oa.  3.  An  act  prohibiting  trade  with  the  Barba- 
does,  Virginia,  Bermudas  atid  Antego 
ScobeWs  Acts.  1027. 


z  Car.  2. 
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A  declaration  of  Lord  JVilloughby^  goiter-  1650,  Car.  2. 
nor  of  BarbadoeSy  and  of  his  council^ 
against  an  act  of  parliament  of  2>d  of 
October  \650.  4.  Polit,  register,  2.  cited 
from  4  Neal.   hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
App.  No.  12  but  not  there. 

A  final  settlement  of  boundaries  between  1650,  car.  2. 
the  Dutch  New  Netherlands  and  Con- 
necticut. 

Instructions  for  Captain  Robert  Dennis,  i65i,Sept.26. 
Mr.  Richard  Bennet,  Mr.  Thomas  3  Car.  2. 
Stagge^  and  Captain  William  Clai- 
bourn,  appointed  commissioners  for  the 
reducing  of  Firginia  and  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof  to  their  due  obedience  to  the 
commonwealth  of  England.  1  Thurloe^s 
state  papers^  \^7. 

An  act  for  increase  of  shipping  andencour-  16^1,  oa.  9. 
agement  of  the  na'uigation  of  this  na-  3  Car.  2. 
tion.   ScobeWs  acts.  1449. 

Articles    agreed  on   and    concluded  at  1651-2,  Mar.  12 
James  citie  in  Firginia  for  the  surren-  4  Car.  2. 
dering  and  settling  of  that  plantation 
under  the  obedience  and  government  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England^  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  council  of  state., 
by  authoritie  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land., and  by  the  grand  assembly  of  the 
governor,  council y  and  burgesse  of  that 
state.  M.  S.  [^Ante.  p.  206.] 
3A 
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1651-a,  Mar.  12  -^n  act  of  indempnitie  made  at  the  sur- 
4^^"^-  ^'  render  of  the  countrey  [^of  Virginia,'] 

[Afite  p.  206.] 

1654,  Aug.  16.  Capitulation  de  Port- Roy  ah  Mem,  Am. 

507. 

1655,  Car.  2.  A  proclamation  of  the  protector  relating 

to  Jamaica.  3  Thurl,  15. 
1655,  Sept.  26.  'The  protector  to    the   commissioners   of 
7  Car.  2.  Maryland.  A  letter.  4  Thurl,  55. 

1655,  oa.  8.    ^^   instru7nent  made  at  the   council  of 
7 Car. 2.  Jamaica,  Oct.  8,  \655,for  the  better 

carrying  on  of  affairs  there,    4  Thurh 

17. 

1655,  Nov.  3.    Treaty  of  Westminister  between  France 

and  England,  6.    corps  diplom.  part 
2.  p  121.  2  Tl^d-;??.  Am,  10. 

1656,  Mar.  27.  The  assembly  at  Barbadoes  to  the  pro- 
s  Car.  2.  tector,  4  T^wr/.  651. 

1656,  Aug.  9.  A  grant  by  Cromwell  to  Sir  Charles  de 
Saint  Etienne,  a  baron  of  Scotland^ 
Croivne  and  Temple,  A  French  trans* 
lation  of  it,  2  Mem,  Am,  5n, 

16 q6    Car.  2.  ^  paper  concerning   the  advancement  of 
trade ^  5  Thurl.  80. 

1656,  Car.  2.  A  brief  narration  of  the  English  lights 
to   the   Northern  parts   of  America, 
5  Thurl,  81. 

1656,0a.  10.  Mr,   R.  Bennet  arid  Mr,  S.  Matthew 

8  Car.  2.  to  Secretary  Thurlow,  5  Thurl.  482. 

1656,  oa.  10,  Objections  agai?ist  the  Lord  Baltimore's 

8.  Car.  2.  patent,   and  reasons  why  the  govern- 
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merit  of  Maryland  should  not  he  put 
into  his  hands,  5  Thurl.  482. 
A  paper  relating  to  Maryland.   5  ThurL  1656,  oa.  10. 

483.  ^^''•^• 

A  breviet  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lord  1656,  oa.  10. 
Baltimore  and  his  officers  and  compliers  ^  ^'''-  ^• 
in  Maryland,  against  the  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England  and  against  his  highness  the 
lord  protectors    authority^   laivs   and 
goi)ernment,  5  ThurL  486. 
The  assembly  of  Virginia   to  secretary  1656,  oa.  i.. 

Thurlow.  5  ThurL  497.  ^  Car.  2. 

The  governor  of  Barh aches  to  the  protec-  1657,  Apr.  4. 

tor.  6  ThurL  169.  9  Car.  a. 

Petition  of  the  general  court  at  Hartford  i65i,  Car.  2- 
upon  Connecticut  for  a  charter.  Smith's 
exam.  App.  4. 
Charter  of  the    colony   of  Connecticut,  jssz,  Apr  23. 

Smith's  exam..  App.  6.  14 Car. 2. 

The  first  charter  granted  by  Charles  IL  1662-2,  Mar.  24. 
to  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  to  wit,  ^p'-  '^'  '5  C-  2- 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  Lord  Craven,  Lord  Berke- 
ley,  Lord  Ashley  J  Sir  George  Carteret, 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  Sir  John 
Colleton.  4  Mem.  Am.  55^. 
The   concessions   and  agreement    of  the  1664,  Feb,  10, 
lords  proprietors  of  the  province  of  New 
Ccesarea,  or  New- Jersey,  to  and  with 
all  and  every  of  the  adventurers  and  all 
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such   as   shall  settle  or  plant  there. 

Smithes  New  Jersey   App  l. 
1664,  Mar.  12.  A  grant  of  the   colony  of  Nenu-Tork  to 
20  Car.  2.        fjjQ  I  ^^^  qJ-  York, 

T664,Apr.  26.  A    commission    to  Colonel  Nichols   and 
16 Car. 2.  ^fid  others  to  settle  disputes  in  New- 

England.  Hutch.    Hist,  Mass.  Bny^ 
App.  537. 
1664,  Apr.  26.  The  commission  to  Sir  Robert  Carre  and 
others  to  put  the  Duke  of  York  in  pos- 
session of  New  -  York,  New  -  Jersey ,  and 
all  other  lands  thereunto  appertaining. 
Sir  Robert  Carre  and  others  proclama- 
tion to  the  innabitants  of  New-Tork, 
New- Jersey  ^c.  Smith's  N.  J.  36. 
1664,  June  23.  Deeds  of  lease  and  release  of  New-Jer- 
24. 16  Car.  2.        sey  by    the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
A-  conveiance  of  the  Delaware  counties 
to  [Villi am  Penn. 

1664,  Aug.    Letters  between  Stuyoesant  and  Colonel 

iq-29, 20-  ^  "^ 

30, 24.  Nichols  on  the  English  right.  Smithes 

tc^uf  N.  J.  37—42. 

1664,  Aug.  27.  Treaty  between  the  English  aud  Dutch 
for  the  surrefider  of  the  New-Nether- 
lands. Sm.  N  J.  42. 
Sept.  3.  NicoWs  commission  to  Sir  Robert  Carre 

to  reduce  the  Dutch  on  Delaware  bay, 
Sm.N  J,  47. 
Instructions  to  Sir  Robert  Carre  for  re- 
ducing of  Delaware  bay  and  settling 
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the  people  there  under  his  majesty^s 

obedience,  Sm.  N  J,  47. 
Articles  of  capitulation  between  Sir   Ro-  1664,  oa.  i. 

bert  Carre  and  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 

on  Delaware  bay  and  Delaware  river. 

Sm.  N.  J  49. 
The  determination  of  the  commissioners  1664,  Dec.  i. 

of  the  boundary  between  the  Duke  of  ^^  ^^'^-  ^• 

Tork  and  Connecticut .  Sm.  Ex  Ap.  9. 
The  New  Haven  case.  Smith's  Ex,  Ap.  1664. 

20. 
The  second  charter  granted  by  Charles  II   1665,  )une  13. 

to  the  same  proprietors  of  Carolina.  4  m- 17  Car.  2. 

Mem.  Am.  586. 
Declaration  de  guerre  par   la    France  i666,jan.26. 

contre  l^ Angleterre.  3  Mem.  Am.  US. 
Declaration  of  war  by  the  king  of  Eng-  j^^^^  p^b.  g. 

land  against  the  king  of  France.  ^7  Car.  2. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  1667,  juiy  31. 

England  made  at  Breda.  7  Corps  Dipl. 

part  \.p.  41.  2   Mem   Am  32. 
The  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between  1667,  |uiy  31. 

England  and    the  Uniied  Provinces 

made  at  Breda  7  Cor.   Dip.  p.  \.  p. 

44.  2  Mem.  Am.  40. 
Acte  de  la  cession  de  V  Acadie  au  roi  de  1667-8,  Feb.  17. 

France.  2  Mem.  Am  40. 
Directions  from  the  governor  and  council  1668,  April  21= 

of  New  Tork  for  a  better  settlement 

of  the  government  on  Delaware.  Sm. 

Ny.5i. 


1668 


21  Car.  2. 


167a 


1673,  Feb.  25 
2c  Car.  2. 


1 673-4- 
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Lovelace's  order  for  customs  at  the  Hoar- 
kills.  Sm.  N.  y.  55, 
i6-May  8,  A  Confirmation  of  the  grant  of  the  nor- 
thren  neck  of  Virginia  to  the  Earl 
of  St.  Albans,  Lord  Berkeley,  Sir 
JVilUam  Moreton  and  John  Trethe- 
'way. 
Incorporation  of  the  town  of  Newcastle 

or  Amstell. 
A  demise  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  to 
the  Earl  of  Arlington  and  Lord  Cul- 
pepper for  2,\  years.  M.  S. 
Treaty  at  London  between  king  Charles  II. 

and  the  Dutch.  Article  VL 
Remonstrances  against  the  two  grants  of 
Charles  II  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Virginia.  Me?it^-  Beverly.  65, 
Sir    George    Carterefs    instructions    to 
Governor  Carteret. 
16-4  Nov.  9.     Gover7ior  Ai7idros''s proclamation  on  taking 
possession  of  Newcastle  for  the  Duke 
of  York.  Sm.  N.  J.  78. 
1675,0a.  I.      A  proclamation  for  prohibiting  the  im- 
27  Car.  2.  portation  of  commodities  of  Europe  into 

any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  in 
Africa.,  Asia,  or  America.,  ivhich 
were  not  laden  in  England:  and  for 
putting  all  other  laws  relating  to  the 
trade  of  the  plantations  in  effectual 
execution. 


i674j^'ly^3- 
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ne  concessions   and  agreements  of  the  1676,  Mar.  3; 

proprietors^  freeholders  and  inhabitants 

of  the  province  of  West-New- Jersey 

in  America  Sm,  N,  J.  App,  2. 
A  deed  quintipartite  for  the  division  of  1676,  juiy  i. 

New -Jersey. 
Letter  from  the  proprietors  of  Nevo-Jer-  16^6,  Aug.  iS, 

sey  to  Richard  Hartshorne.  Sm.   N. 

Proprietors  instructions  to  James  Wasse 

and  Richard  Hartshorne.    Sm.  N  J. 

83. 
The  charter  of  king  Charles  IL  to  his  1676,  oa.  10. 

subjects  of  Virginia.   M.  S.  ^^  ^^^'  2. 

Cautionary  epistle  from  the  trustees  of  ^676. 

Byllinge* s part  of  Ne%v- Jersey.  Sm.  N 

7.  84. 
Indian  deed  for  the  lands  between  Ranko-  1677,  scpt.  10. 

has  creek  and  Timber  creek .^  in  New- 

Jersey. 
Indian  deed  for  the  lands  from  Oldmans  1677,  sept.  27. 

creek  to  Timber  creek,  in  New- Jersey. 
Indian  deed  for  the  lands  from  Rankokos  1677,  oa.  10. 

creek  to  Assunpink  creek  ^  in  New -Jer- 
sey. 
The  %vill  of   Sir  George  Carteret.,  sole  1678,060.5. 

proprietor   of  East   Jersey.,    ordering 

the  same  to  be  sold. 
An  order  of  the  king  in  council  for  the  iggo,  Feb.  iq. 

better  encouragement  of  all  his  ma- 

jestfs  subjects  in  their  trade  to  his  ma- 
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jesty^s  plantations y  and  for  the  better 
information  of  all  his  majesty^ s  loving 
subjects  in  these  matters--- Lond.  Gaz, 
No.  1596.  Title  in  Amer,  library. 
134.  6. 
,68o.  Arguments  against  the  customs  demanded 

in  New   IVest  Jersey  by  the  governor 
of  New-Tork.,  addressed  to  the  Duke's 
commissioners »  Sm,  N  J»  117. 
i68o,  June  14.  Extracts  of  proceedings  of  the  committee 

23.  25.  Oft    16,        ^  111'  •  r 

Nov. 48.  II.  of  trade    and    plantations;   copies  of 
18. 20  23.       -^  ^  f        ^ 

Dec.  16.        letters,   reports^  ^c.  between  the  board 

1680-1,  Jan.  15.  1        Ti  T         -rt  r         i     rt     i 

22.  Feb.  24.  of  trade,  Mr,  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore 
and  Sir  John  Werden^  in  the  behalf  of 
the  Duke  of  Tork  and  the  settlement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  boundaries  by  the 
L.  C.  y.  North.  Votes  of  Repr.  Penn- 
syL  vii. — xiii. 

1681,  Mar  4.     ^  grant  of  Pennsylvania  to   William 

Car.  2.  Penn.    Votes  of   Represen.    PennsyL 

xviii. 

i68i,Apr.2.  The  king's  declaration  to  the  inhabitants 
and  planters  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Vo,  Repr.  Penn  xxiv. 

1 681,  July  II.  Certain  conditions  or  concessions  agreed 
upon  by  William  Penn,  proprietary 
and  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
those  who  are  the  adventurers  and 
purchasers  in  the  same  province. — 
Votes  of  Rep.  PennsyL  xxiv. 
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Fundamental  laws  of  the  province  of  lesi,  Nov.  9. 
.    fFest  New- Jersey.  Sm,  K  J.  126. 

The   methods   of  the  commissioners  for  i68i-2,jan.i4* 
settling  and  regulation   of  lands   in 
New- Jersey.  Sm,  N.  J,  130. 

Indentures  of  lease  and  release  by  the  exe-  1681-2,  f.  i.  2. 
cutors  of  Sir  George  Carteret  to  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  li  others^   coti'ueying 
East  Jersey^ 

The  Duke  of  Tork's  fresh  grant  of  East  1682,  Mar.  14. 
New- Jersey  to  the  24  proprietors. 

The  frame  of  the  government  of  the  pro-  1682,  Apr.  25. 
vince  of  Pennsylvania.,  in   America, 
Votes  of  Repr.  Penn,  xxvii. 

The  Duke  of  Tork^s  deed  for  Pennsylva*   1682,  Aug.  zu 
nia,  Fo>  Repr,  Penn,  xxxv. 

The  Duke  of  York's  deed  of  feoffment  of  ,682,  Aug.  24 
Newcastle  and  twelve   miles  circle  to 
William  Penn.  Vo.  Repr,  Penn. 

The  Duke  of  York's  deed  of  feoffment  of  1682,  Aug.  24. 
a  tract  of  land  12  miles  south  from 
Newcastle  to  the  Whorekills.,  to  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Vo.  Repr,  Penn,  xxxvii. 

A  commission  to  Thomas  Lord  Culpepper  163,^  Nov.  27. 
to  he  lieutenant  and  governor-general  34  Car.  2. 
of  Virginia.  M.  S, 

An  act  of  union  for  annexing  and  uniting  i682,iothmon. 
of  the  counties  of  Newcastle^   Jones's  ^^^  ^^y- 
and  WhorekiWs,  alias  Deal.,  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania.,  and  of  natu- 
ralization of  all  foreigners  in  the  pro- 
vince and  counties  aforesaid. 

3B 
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i682,  Dec.  6.     ^«  ^c^  of  Settlement, 

1683,  Apr.  2.  The  frame  of  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania  and  territories 
thereunto  annexed  in  America. 

1683,  Apr.  17. 27. 1684,  Feb.  12.       1685,  ^f ^i"-  ^7   Proccedinps  of 

May  30.        July  2,  16,23.         Aug.  18,  26.  <->      ^^ 

June  12.      Sept.  30.  Sept  2.  ^^^  Committee 

Dec.  9,  Oa.  8,  17,  31. 

Nov.  7.  ^  rr^^;^^    ^/2fi? 

plantations  in  the  dispute  between  Lord 
Baltimore  and  Mr,  Penn.  Vo,  R,  P. 
xiii — xviii. 
,683,  July  17.  A  commission  by  the  proprietors  of  East- 
New  Jersey  to  Robert  Barclay  to  be 
governor.     Sm.  N,  J,  166. 
1683,  July  26.    An  order  of  council  for   issuing  a  quo 
35  Car.  2.  voarranto   against  the  charter  of  the 

colony  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  in 
New-England.,  with  his  majesty'' s  de- 
claration that  in  case  the  said  corpora- 
tion of  Massachuset''s  bay  shall  before 
prosecution  had  upon  the  same  quo 
warranto  make  a  full  submission  and 
entire  resigjiation  to  his  royal  pleasure, 
he  will  then  regulate  their  charter  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  be  for  his  ser- 
vice and  the  good  of  that  colony  ^  Title 
in  American  library.  139,  6. 

1683,  Sept.  28.  A  commission  to  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
35  Car.  2.  jjdjji  iQ  Ijq  lieutenant  and  governor  gene- 
ral of  Virginia.  M.  S. 

1684,  May  3.     The  humble  address  of  the  chief  governor, 

council  and  representatives  of  the  island 
of  Nevisy  in  the  JVest-IndieSj  present- 
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ed  to  his  majesty  by  Colonel  Netheway 
and  Captain  Jefferson,  at  IVindsor^ 
May  3,  1684.  Title  in  Amer.  libr,  142. 
3.  cites  Lond,  Gaz    No,   19^27, 

A  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Albany.         1684,  Aug.  2. 

A  treaty  of  neutrality  for  America  be-  1686,  Nov.  16. 
tween  France  and  Englafid.   7  Corps 
DipL  part  2,  p.  44.  2.  Mem.  Am  40. 

By  the  king,  a  proclamation  for  the  more  1687,  Jan.  20- 
effectual  reducing  and  suppressing  of 
pirates  and  pri'oateers  in  America.,  as 
well  on  the  sea  as  on  the  land  in  great 
numbers.,  committing  frequent  robbe- 
vies  and  piracies^  which  hath  occa- 
sioned a  great  prejudice  and  obstruc- 
tion to  trade  and  commerce.,  and  gi'uen 
a  great  scandal  and  disturbance  to  our 
government  in  those  parts.  Title  Amer, 
libr.  147.  2   cites  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2315. 

Constitution  of  the  council  of  proprietors  16S7,  Feb.  12. 
of  West- Jersey.     Smith's  N.  Jersey. 
199. 

A  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  the  Nor-  1687,  qu.  Sept. 
them  neck  of  Firginia   to  Lord  CuU     27.4- ]^c.  2. 
pepper. 

Governor  Coxe's  declaration  to  the  council  i687>  Sept.  5. 
of  proprietors  of   West-Jersey.    Sm. 
N  J.  190. 

Provisional  treaty  of  Whitehall  concern-  1687,  Dec.  16, 
ing  America  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. 2  Mem.  de  VAm.  89. 
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i687.  Go'Dernor  Coxe^s  harrathe  relating  to  the 

division  line,  directed  to  the  council  of 
proprietors  of  West-Jersey.  Sm.  App. 
No.  4, 

1687.  The  representation  of  the  council  of  pro- 

prietors of  JVest'Jersey  to  Governor 
Burnet.  Smith.  App.  No.  5. 

The  remonstrance  and  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  East  New-Jersey  to  the 
king.  Sm.  App.  No.  8. 

The  memorial  of  the  proprietors  of  East 
New- Jersey  to  the  Lords  of  trade.  Sm. 
App.  No.  9. 

1688,  Sept.  5.    Agreement  of  the  line  of  partition  between 

East  and  West  New-Jersey.  Smithes 
N.  J.  i96. 

1691.  Conveyance  of  the  government  of  West- 

Jersey  and  territories,  by  Dr.  Coxe,  to 
the  West-Jersey  society, 

1691,  oa.  7.  A  charter  granted  by  King  William  and 
^een  Mary  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Massachusets  bay.,  in  New- 
England.  2  Mem.  de  VAm.  593. 

1696,  Nov.  7.    The  frame  of  government  of  the  province 

of  Pennsylvania  and  the  territories 
thereunto  belonging .,  passed  by  Gov. 
Markham,  Nov.  7,  1696. 

1697,  Sept.  20.  The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 

England,  made  at  Ryswick,  7  Corps 
DipL  part  2.  p.  399.  2  Mem.  Am. 
89. 
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7he  opinion  and  ans-iver  of  the  Lords  of  1699,  juiy  5. 

trade  to  the  memorial  of  the  proprietors 

of  East  N.  Jersey.  Sm,  App,  No.  10. 
The  memorial  of  the  proprietors  of  East  1700,  Jan.  15. 

New-Jersey  to  the  Lords  of  trade*  Sm. 

App.  No.  11. 
The  petition  of  the  proprietors  of  East 

and  14^ est   New  Jersey  to  the  Lords 

justices  of  England.  Sm.  App,  No.  12, 
A  confirmation  of  the  boundary  between  1700.   w.  3. 

the  colonies  of  New-Tork  and  Connec- 
ticut   by  the  crown* 
The  memorial  of  the  proprietors  of  East  1701,  Aug.;i2. 

and  PFest' Jersey  to  the  king.  Sm.  App. 

No.  14. 
Representation  of  the  Lords  of  trade  to  1701,  oa.  2. 

the  Lords  justices.  Sm.  App.  No.  l3. 
A  treaty  with  the  Indians.  1701. 

Report  of  Lords  of  trade  to  king  William y  1701-2?  Jan.  6. 

of  draughts  of  a  commission  and  in^ 

structions  for  a  governor  of  N .  Jersey. 

Sm.  N.  J.  262. 
Surrender  from  the  proprietors  of  E.  and  1702,  Apr.  15. 

W.  N.  Jersey^  of  their  pretended  right 

of  government  to  her  majesty  ^  Anne. 

Sm.  N.  J.  211. 
The  ^eens  acceptance  of  the  surrender  1702,  Apr.  17. 

of  government  of  East  and  West-Jersey. 

Sm.  N.  J,  219. 
Instructions  to  lord  Cornbury.  Sm,  N.  J.  1702,  Nov.  i6. 
230. 
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1702,  Dec.  5.    A  commission  from  ^een  Anne  to  Lord 

Cornbury,  to  be  captain  general  and 
gon)ernor  in  chief  of  New- Jersey.  Sm. 
N.  J  £20. 

1703,  June  27.   Recognition  by  the  council  of  proprietors 

of  the  true  boundary  of  the  deeds  of 
Sept.  .0,  and  Oct,  10,  1677,  fNeni)^ 
Jersey. J  Sm.  K  J  96. 

1703,  Indian  deed  for  the  lands  above  the  falls 

of  the  Delaware  in  West-Jersey. 
Indian  deed  for  the  lands  at  the  head  of 
Rankokus  river.,  in  West  Jersey. 

1704,  June  18.    A  proclamation  by  ^ueen  Anne,  for  set- 

tling  and  ascertaining  the  current  rates 
of  foreign  coins  in  America.  Sm.  N. 
J  281. 

1705,  May  3.    Additional  instructions  to  Lord  Cornbury. 

Sm.  N.  J.  235. 

1707,  May  3.     Additiofial  instructions  to  Lord  Cornbury. 
Sm.  N.  J,  258. 

1707,  Nov.  20.    Additional  instructions  to  Lord  Cornbury. 
Sm.  N.  J.  9.59. 

1707.  An  answer  by  the  council  of  proprietors 

for  the  western  division  of  N.  Jersey, 
to  questions  proposed  to  them  by  Lord 
Cornbury.  Sm.  N.  J.  985. 
1708-9,         Instructions  to  Colonel  Fetch  in  his  nego- 
Feb.  %%.  ciations  with  the  governors  of  America. 

Sm.  N.  J.  364. 

1 708-9,  Feb,  28.  Instructions  to  the  governor  of  New -Jer- 
sey and  New-Tork.  Sm.  J.  361. 
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Earl  of  Dartmouth'* s  letter  to  governor  jjjo,  Aug. 

Hunter. 
Premieres  propositions  de  la  France.  6  1711,  Apr.  22. 

Lamberty,  669,  2  Mem   Am.  341. 
Keponses  de  la  France  aux  demandes  lyn,  oa.  8. 
preliminaries  de  la  Grande  Br etagne. 
6  Lamb.  681.  2  Mem,  Amer.  344. 
Demandes  preliminaries  plus  particulieres        sep.  27, 
de   la   Grande-Bretagne,  avec  les  re-  '^'^ba.8. 
ponses.  2  Mem.  de  VAm,  346. 
L' acceptation  de  la  part  de  la  Grande-        sep.  27. 
Bretagne.  2  Mem.  Am.  356.  ^''^  oas. 

TI^^?  ^een^s  instructions  to  the  Bishop  of  1711,060.23. 
Bristol  and  Earl  of  Stafford^  her  ple- 
nipotentiaries .^   to  treat  for  a  general 
peace.    6  Lambertyy  744.    2.  Mem. 
Am.  358. 
A  memorial  of  Mr .  St.  John  to  the  Mar-        May  24. 
quis  de  Torci,  with   regard  to  North   ^^ jmie  10. 
America.,  to  commerce y  and  to  the  sus- 
pension of  arms.  7.  Recueil  de  Lam- 
berty  I61,  2  Mem.  de  I'Amer.  376. 
Reponse  du  roi  de  France  au  memoir e  de  1712,  juneio. 
Londres.     1.   Lamberty,  p.    J63.    2. 
Mem.  Am.  380. 
Traite  pour  line  suspension  d'^armes  entre  i7i2,Aug.  19. 
Louis  XIF.    roi  de  France.,  ^  Anne, 
reign   de  la  Grande -Bretagne.,  fait  a 
Paris.  8.  Corps  Diplom.  part.  I,  p.  308. 
2.  Mem.  d'Am.  104. 
Offers  of  France  to  E?igland,  demands  of  17 12,  sept.  ic 
England^  and  the  ansivers  of  France. 


I7I3 
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7.  Rec,  de  Lamb.  491.  2  Mem.  Am. 

390. 

Mar. 31.    Traite  de  pa'ix   ^  d^amitie  entre  Louis 
1713, ^ 

April  II.  XIV.  roi  de  France^  ^  Anne,  reine  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne^  fait  a  Utrecht,  15 
Corps  Diplomatique  de  Dumont,  339. 
id,  Latin.  2  Actes  ^  memoir es  de  la 
pais  d'Utrecht,  457.  id,  Lat,  Fr.  2. 
Mem,  Am.  113. 
Mar.  31.  Traite  de  na'vigation  £s?  de  commerce  entre 
April  II.  Louis  XIF.  roi  de  France,  £s?  Anne^ 
reine  de  la  Grande 'Bretagne.  Fait  a 
Utrecht.  8  Corps  DipL  part  1.  p.  345. 
2  Mem.  de  I' Am.  137. 

i„26.  ^  treaty  with  the  Lidians, 

1728,  Jan.  The  petition  of  the  representatives  of  the 
province  of  New -Jersey^  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct governor.  Sm.  N.  J.  421. 

1-3.,  G.  2.  Deedof  release  by  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut to  that  of  New -Tor  k. 

1732,  June 9-20  The  charter  granted  by  George  II,  for 
5  Geo.  2.  Georgia.  4.  Mem.  de  I  Am,  617. 

1733.  Petition  of  Lord  Fairfax,   that  a  com- 

mission might  issue  for  running  and 
marking  the  dividifjg  U?ie  between  his 
district  and  the  province  of  Virginia, 

1733,  Nov.  29.  Order  of  the  king  in  council  for  commis- 
sioners to  survey  and  settle  the  said  di- 
viding line  between  the  proprietary  and 
royal  territory, 

1736,  Aug.  5.  Report  of  the  Lords  of  trade  relati?ig  to 
the  separating  the  government  of  the 
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province  of  New-Jersey  from   New- 
Tork.  Sm,    K    J.   423. 

Survey  and  report  of  the  commissioners  1737,  Aug.  lo- 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to 
settle  the  line  between  the  crown  and 
lord  Fairfax. 

Sw'uey  and  report  of  the  commissioners  1737;  Aug.  n. 
appointed  on  the  part  of  lord  Fairfax 
to  settle  the  line  between  the  crown  and 
him. 

Order  of  reference  of  the  suriieys  between  1738,000.21. 
the  crown  and   lord  Fairfax    to  the 
council  for  plantation  affairs. 

Treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  six  Nations  1744^  J^'^e. 
at  Lancaster ^ 

"Report  of  the  council  for  plantation  af  1745,  Apr.  6. 
fairs  ^fixing  the  head  springs  of  Rap- 
pahanoc  and  Patowmac^   and  a  com- 
mission to  extend  the  line. 

Order  of  the  king  in  council  confirming  1745;  Apr.  n. 
the  said  report  of  the  council  for  plan- 
tation affairs. 

Articles  preliminaires  pour  parvenir  a  la  1748^  Apr.  30. 
paix,  signes  a  Aix-la-Chapelle  entre 
les  ministres  de  France^  de  la  Grande- 
Bret  agne,  £sP  des  Proiiinces-Unies  des 
PayS'Bas.  2  Mem.  de  I' Am.  159. 

Declaration  des  ministres  de  France,  de  1748;  M^y  *'• 

la  Grande- Bretagne,  ^  des  Provinces- 

Unies  des  Pays-Bas^  pour  rectifier  les 

articles  L  £sP  //.  des  preliminaires,  2. 

Mem.  Am,  165. 
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I74S.  oa.7-i8.  The  general  and  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
22.  G.  2.  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.     Lon. 

Mag.  1748.  503.  French.  2.  Mem. 
Am.  169. 

1754-  A  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

1568,  Aug.  7.  A  conference  between  goveriior  Bernard 
and  Indian  7iations  at  Burlington.  Sm. 
N.  y.  449. 

1758,  oa.8.  A  conference  between  governor  Denny y 
governor  Bernard,  and  others,  and  In- 
dian nations  at  Easton.  Sm.  N.  J.  455. 

^759>|^iy  a5-    The  capitulation  of  Niagara. 

175—  The  king's  proclamation  promising  lands 

to  soldiers. 

1763,  Feb,  10.  The  definitive  treaty  concluded  at  Paris. 
3.  G.  3.  Lon^  Mag.  1763. 149. 

1763,  oa.  7.  A  proclamation  for  regulating  the  ces^ 
G.  3-  sions  made  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace. 

Guth.  Geogr.  Gram.  623. 

1763.  The  king's  proclamation  against  settling 

on  any  lands  on  the  waters  westward 
of  the  Alleghaney. 

1768,  Nov.  3.  Deed  from  the  six  nations  of  Indians  to 
William  Trent,  and  others,  for  lands 
betwixt  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela. 
View  of  the  title  to  Indiana.  Phil. 
Steiner  and  Cist.  1776. 

1768,  Nov.  5.  Deed  from  the  six  nations  of  Indians  to 
the  crown  for  certain  lands  and  set- 
tling a  boundary.  M.  S. 


APPENDIX. 


1  HE  preceding  Iheets  having  been  fub- 
mitted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Thomp- 
fon,  Secretary  of  Congrefs,  he  has  furnifli- 
ed  me  with  the  following  obfervations, 
which  have  too  much  merit  not  to  be  com- 
municated. 

(A.)  p.  31.  Befides  the  three  channels 
of  communication  mentioned  between  the 
weftern  waters  and  the  Atlantic,  there  are 
two  others  to  which  the  Pennfylvanians  are 
turning  their  attention;  one  from  Prefque- 
Ifle,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Le  Boeuf,  down  the 
Alleghaney  to  Kifkiminitas,  then  up  the 
Kifkiminitas,  and  from  thence,  by  a  fmall 
portage,  to  Juniata,  which  falls  into  the  Suf- 
quehanna:  the  other  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  Eaft  Branch  of  the  Delaware,  and  down 
that  to  Philadelphia.  Both  thefe  are  faid 
to  be  very  prafticable:  and,  confidering 
the  enterprifing  temper  of  the  Pennfylva- 
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nians,  and  particularly  of  the  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  whofe  objeft  is  concentered 
in  promoting  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
one  city,  it  is  not  improbable  but  one  or 
both  of  thefe  communications  will  be  opened 
and  improved. 

(B.)  p.  36.   The  refleftions   I  was  led 
into  on  viewing  this  paflage  of  the  Patow- 
mac  through  the  Blue  ridge  were,  that  this 
country   muft    have  fufFered  fome   violent 
convulfion,   and   that  the  face  of  it   muft 
have  been  changed  from  what  it  probably 
w^as  fome  centuries  ago:   that  the  broken 
and  ragged  faces  of  the  mountain  on  each 
fide  the  river;  the  tremendous  rocks,  which 
are  left  with  one  end  fixed  in  the  precipice, 
and  the  other  jutting  out,  and  feemingly 
ready  to  fall  for  want  of  fupport,  the  bed 
of  the  river    for  feveral  miles  below  ob- 
ftrufted,   and   filled  with  the  loofe  ftones 
carried  from  this  mound;  in   (hort,   every 
thing  on  which  you  caft  your  eye  evidently 
demonftrates  a  difrupture  and  breach  in  the 
mountain,    and  that,  before  this  happened, 
what  is  now  a  fruitful  vale,   was  formerly 
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a  great  lake  or  colleaion  of  water,   which 
poffibly  might  have  here  formed  a  mighty 
cafcade,   or  had  its  vent  to  the  ocean   by 
the    Sufquehanna,    where   the   Blue   ridge 
feems  to  terminate.      Befides  this,   there 
are  other  parts  of  this  country  which  bear 
evident  traces  of  a  Hke  convulfion.      From 
the  beft  accounts  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
the  place  where  the   Delaware  now  flows 
through   the  Kittatinny  mountain,   which 
is  a   continuation    of   what   is    called    the 
North  ridge,  or  mountain,  was  not  its  ori- 
ginal  courfe,    but  that  it  pafled   through 
what  is  now  called  ''the  Wind-gap,"  a  place 
feveral  miles  to  the  weflward,   and  about 
an   hundred  feet  higher  than   the  prefent 
bed  of  the  river.      This  Wind-gap  is  about 
a  mile  broad,   and  the  ftones  in  it  fuch  as 
feem   to  have  been    wafhed  for   ages  by 
water   running    over  them.      Should    this 
have  been  the  cafe,   there  muft  have  been 
a  large  lake  behind  that  mountain,   and  by 
fome  uncommon  fwell  in  the  waters,  or  by 
fome  convulfion  of  nature  the  river  muft 
have  opened  its   way   through   a  different 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  meeting  there 
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with  lefs  obftruftion,  carried  away  with 
it  the  oppofing  mounds  of  earth,  and  de- 
luged the  country  below  with  the  immenfe 
coliedlion  of  waters  to  which  this  new  paf- 
fage  gave  vent.  There  are  ftill  remain- 
ing, and  daily  difcovered,  innumerable 
inftances  of  fuch  a  deluge  on  both  fides  of 
the  river,  after  it  paffed  the  hills  above 
the  falls  of  Trenton,  and  reached  the 
champaign.  On  the  New-Jerfey  fide, 
which  is  flatter  than  the  Pennfylvania  fide, 
all  the  country  below  Crofwick  hills  feems 
to  have  been  overflowed  to  the  diftance  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  back  from  the 
river,  and  to  have  acquired  a  new  foil  by 
the  earth  and  clay  brought  down  and  mixed 
with  the  native  fand.  The  fpot  on  w^hich 
Philadelphia  ftands  evidently  appears  to  be 
made  ground.  The  different  flrata  through 
which  they  pafs  in  digging  to  water,  the 
acorns,  leaves,  and  fometimes  branches, 
which  are  found  above  twenty  feet  below 
the  furface,  all  feem  to  demonfl:rate  this. 
I  am  informed  that  at  Yorktown  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  bank  of  York  river,  there 
are  different  ftrata  of  fhells  and  earth,  one 
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above  another,  which  feem  to  point  out 
that  the  country  there  has  undergone  feve- 
ral  changes;  that  the  fea  has,  for  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  ages,  occupied  the  place  where  dry 
land  now  appears;  and  that  the  ground  has 
been  fuddenly  raifed  at  various  periods. 
What  a  change  would  it  make  in  the  coun- 
try below,  fhould  the  mountains  at  Niagara, 
by  any  accident,  be  cleft  afunder,  and  a 
paffage  fuddenly  opened  to  drain  off  the 
waters  of  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes !  While 
ruminating  on  thefe  fubjedls,  I  have  often 
been  hurried  away  by  fancy,  and  led  to 
imagine,  that  what  is  now  the  bay  of  Mex- 
ico, was  once  a  champaign  country ;  and 
that  from  the  point  or  cape  of  Florida, 
there  was  a  continued  range  of  mountains 
through  Cuta,  Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico, 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Barbadoes,  and 
Trinidad,  till  it  reached  the  coafl:  of  Ame- 
rica, and  formed  the  fhores  which  bounded 
the  ocean,  and  guarded  the  country 
behind;  that  by  fome  convulfion  or  Ihock 
of  nature,  the  fea  had  broken  through 
thefe  mounds,  and  deluged  that  vaft  plain, 
till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Andes;  that 
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being  there  heaped  up  by  the  trade  winds, 
always  blowing  from  one  quarter,  it  had 
found  its  way  back,  as  it  continues  to  do, 
through  the  gulph  between  Florida  and 
Cuba,  carrying  with  it  the  loom  and  fand 
it  may  have  fcooped  from  the  country  it 
had  occupied,  part  of  which  it  may  have 
depofited  on  the  fliores  of  North-America, 
and  with  part  formed  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. But  thefe  are  only  the  vifions 
of  fancy. 

(3.)  p.  72.  There  is  a  plant,  or  weed, 
called  the  James-town  weed*,  of  a  very 
fingular  quahty.  The  late  Dr.  Bond  in- 
formed me,  that  he  had  under  his  care  a 
patient,  a  young  girl,  who  had  put  the 
feeds  of  this  plant  into  her  eye,  which  di- 
lated the  pupil  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fhe 
could  fee  in  the  dark,  but  in  the  light  was 
almoft  blind.  The  effedi:  that  the  leaves 
had  when  eaten  by  a  fhip's  crew  that  ar- 
rived at  James-town,   are  well  knownf- 

*  Datura  pericarpiis  ereAis  ovatis.    Linn. 

f  An  inftance  of  temporary  imbecility  produced  by  them  is  mentioned, 
Beverl.  H.  of  Virg.  b.  2.  c.  4. 
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(4.)  p.  127.  Monf.  BufFon  has  indeed 
given  an  affliding  pidure  of  human  nature 
in  his  defcription  of  the  man  of  America. 
But  fure  I  am  there  never  w^as  a  picture 
more  unUke  the  original.  He  grants  in- 
deed that  his  ftature  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  man  of  Europe.  He  might  have  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Iroquois  were  larger,  and 
the  Lenopi,  or  Delawares,  taller  than  peo- 
ple in  Europe  generally  are.  But  he  fays 
their  organs  of  generation  are  fmaller  and 
weaker  than  thofe  of  Europeans.  Is  this 
a  fad:  ?   I  believe  not ;   at  lead  it  is  an  ob- 

fervation   I  never  heard  before. '  They 

have  no  beard.'  Had  he  known  the  pains 
and  trouble  it  cofts  the  men  to  pluck  out 
by  the  roots  the  hair  that  grows  on  their 
faces,  he  would  have  feen  that  nature  had 
not  been  deficient  in  that  refped.  Every 
nation  has  it  cuftoms.  I  have  feen  an  In- 
dian beau,  with  a  looking-giafs  in  his  hand, 
examining  his  face  for  hours  together,  and 
plucking  out  by  the  roots  every  hair  he 
could  difcover,  with  a  kind  of  tweezer 
made  of  a  piece  of  fine  brafs  wire,  that 
had  been  twilled  round  a  flick,   and  which 
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he  ufed    with  great  dexterity. **  They 

have  no  ardour  for  their  females."  It  is 
true  they  do  not  indulge  thofe  excelTes, 
nor  difcover  that  fondnefs  which  is  cuftom- 
ary  in  Europe;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  a 
defed  in  nature  but  to  manners.  Their 
foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.  This  is 
what  procures  them  glory  among  the  men, 
and  makes  them  the  admiration  of  the 
women.  To  this  they  are  educated 
from  their  earlieft  youth.  When  they 
purfue  game  with  ardour,  when  they  bear 
the  fatigues  of  the  chafe,  when  they  fuf- 
tain  and  fuffer  patiently  hunger  and  cold ; 
it  is  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game 
they  purfue,  as  to  convince  their  parents 
and  the  council  of  the  nation  that  they  are 
fit  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the 
warriors.  The  fongs  of  the  w^omen,  the 
dance  of  the  warriors,  the  fage  counfel  of 
the  chiefs,  the  tales  of  the  old,  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  warriors  returning 
with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and  the  refpeft 
paid  to  thofe  who  diftinguifli  themfelves 
in  war,  and  in  fubduing  their  enemies;  in 
(hort,   every  thing  they  fee  or  hear  tends 
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to  infpire  them  with  an  ardent  defire  for 
military  fame.  If  a  young  man  were  to 
difcover  a  fondnefs  for  women  before  he 
has  been  to  war,  he  would  become  the 
contempt  of  the  men,  and  the  fcorn  and 
ridicule  of  the  women.  Or  were  he  to 
indulge  himfelf  with  a  captive  taken  in 
war,  and  much  more  were  he  to  offer 
violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  luft,  he 
would  incur  indelible  difgrace.  The  feem- 
ing  frigidity  of  the  men,  therefore,  is  the 
effed:  of  manners,  and  not  a  defed:  of  na- 
ture. Befides,  a  celebrated  warrior  is 
oftener  courted  by  the  females,  than  he 
has  occafion  to  court:  and  this  is  a  point 
of  honour  which  the  men  aim  at.  In- 
ftances  fimilar  to  that  of  Ruth  and  Boaz* 
are  not  uncommon  among  them.  For 
though  the  women  are  modeft  and  diffi- 
dent, and  fo  baftiful  that  they  feldom  lift 
up  their  eyes,  and  fcarce  ever  look  a  man 
full  in  the  face,  yet,  being  brought  up  in 
great  fubjedlion,   cuftom  and  manners  re- 

*  When  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drank,  and  his  heart  was  merry,  he  went 
to  lie  down  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn  :  and  Ruth  came  foftly,  and 
uncovered  his  feet,  and  laid  her  down.    Ruth  iii,  7. 
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concile  them  to  modes  of  ading,  which,- 
judged  of  by  Europeans,  would  be  deemed 
mconfiftent  with   the  rules  of  female  de- 
corum and  propriety.    I  once  faw  a  young 
widow,    whofe   hufband,    a    warrior,    had 
died  about  eight  days  before,   haftening  to 
finifh  her  grief,   and   who  by  tearing  her 
hair,  beating  her  breaft,   and  drinking  fpi- 
rits,   made  the  tears  flow  in  great  abund- 
ance,  in  order  that  fhe  might  grieve  much 
in  a  fhort  fpace   of  time,   and  be  married 
that  evening  to    another    young  warrior. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  viewed  by 
the  men   and  women  of  the    tribe,    who 
flood  round,   filent  and   folemn  fpeftators 
of   the  fcene,    and    the  indiiference  with 
which  they  anfwered  my  queftion  refpeft- 
ing  it,  convinced  me  that  it  was  no  unufual 
cuftom.      I  have  known  men  advanced  in 
years,     whofe   wives  were    old    and    paft 
child-bearing,  take  young  wives,  and  have 
children,  though  the  praiSice  of  polygamy 
is  not  common.      Does  this  favour  of  fri- 
gidity, or  want  of  ardour  for  the  female? 
Neither  do  they   feem  to  be  deficient  in 
natural  affeftion.    I  have  feen  both  fathers 
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and  mothers  in  the  deepeft  affliction,  when 
their  children  have  been  dangeroufly  ill; 
though  I  believe  the  afFeftion  is  ftronger  in 
the  defcending  than  the  afcending  fcale, 
and  though  cuftom  forbids  a  father  to 
grieve  immoderately  for  a  fon  flain  in  battle, 
**  That  they  are  timorous  and  cowardly/'  is 
a  charadler  with  which  there  is  little  reafon 
to  charge  them,  when  we  recoiled:  the 
manner  in  which  the  Iroquois  met  Monf. 

,   who  marched  into  their  country; 

in  which  the  old  men,  who  fcorned  to  fly, 
or  to  furvive  the  capture  of  their  town, 
braved  death,  like  the  old  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  which  they  foon 
after  revenged  themfelves  by  facking  and 
deftroying  Montreal.  But  above  all,  the 
unlhaken  fortitude  with  which  they  bear 
the  moil:  excruciating  tortures  and  death 
when  taken  prifoners,  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  that  charafter.  Much  lefs  are 
to  be  charafterifed  as  a  people  of  no  viva- 
city, and  who  are  excited  to  a^lion  or 
motion  only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and 
thirft.  Their  dances  in  which  they  fo 
much  delight,  and  which  to  an  European 
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would  be  the  moft  fevere  exercife,  fully 
contradidt  this,  not  to  mention  their  fa- 
tiguing marches,  and  the  toil  they  volun- 
tarily and  cheerfully  undergo  in  their  mili- 
tary expeditions.  It  is  true,  that  when 
at  home,  they  do  not  employ  themfelves 
in  labour  or  the  culture  of  the  foil  :  but 
this  again  is  the  ejffeft  of  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners, which  have  affigned  that  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  women.  But  it  is  faid,  they 
are  averfe  to  fociety  and  a  focial  life.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  inappUcable  than  this 
to  a  people  who  always  live  in  towns  or 
clans?  Qr  can  they  be  faid  to  have  no 
'republic,'  who  conduft  all  their  affairs  in 
national  councils,  who  pride  themfelves  in 
their  national  charader,  who  confider  an 
infult  or  injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a 
flranger  as  done  to  the  whole,  and  refent 
it  accordingly  I  In  fhort  this  pidure  is  not 
applicable  to  any  nation  of  Indians  I  have 
ever  known  or  heard  of  in  North-Ame 
rica. 

(5.)  p.  184.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  the  country  from  the  fea  coaft  to 
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the  Alleghany,  and  from  the  mod:  fouthern 
waters  of  James  river  up  to  Patuxen  river, 
now  in  the  (late  of  Maryland,  was  occu- 
pied by  three  different  nations  of  Indians, 
each  of  which  fpoke  a  different  language, 
and  were  under  feparate  and  diftinft  go- 
vernments. What  the  original  or  real 
names  of  thofe  nations  were,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  with  certainty:  but  by 
us  they  are  diflinguiihed  by  the  names  of 
Powhatans,  Mannahoacs,  and  Monacans, 
now  commonly  called  Tufcaroras.  The 
Powhatans,  w^ho  occupied  the  country  from 
the  fea  fliore  up  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers, 
were  a  powerful  nation,  and  feem  to  have 
confifled  of  feven  tribes,  five  on  the  weftern 
and  two  on  the  eaftern  fhore.  Each  of 
thefe  tribes  was  fubdivided  into  towns,  fa- 
milies, or  clans,  who  lived  together.  All 
the  nations  of  Indians  in  North-America 
lived  in  the  hunter  ftate  and  depended  for 
fubfiftence  on  hunting,  fifliing,  and  the 
fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  a  kind 
of  grain  which  was  planted  and  gathered 
by  the  women,  and  is  now  known  by  the 
name    of  Indian   corn.      Long   potatoes. 
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pumpkins  of  various  kinds,  and  fquafhes, 
were  alfo  found  in  ufe  among  them.  They 
had  no  flocks,  herds,  or  tamed  animals  of 
any  kind.  Their  government  is  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  confederacy.  Every  town  or 
family  has  a  chief,  who  is  diftinguifhed  by 
a  particular  title,  and  whom  we  commonly 
call  *^  Sachem."  The  feveral  towns  or  fa- 
milies that  compofe  a  tribe,  have  a  chief 
who  prefides  over  it,  and  the  feveral  tribes 
compofing  a  nation  have  a  chief  who  pre- 
fides over  the  whole  nation.  Thefe  chiefs 
are  generally  men  advanced  in  years,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  their  prudence  and  abilities 
in  council.  The  matters  which  merely  re- 
gard a  town  or  family  are  fettled  by  the 
chief  and  principal  men  of  the  town  :  thofe 
which  regard  a  tribe,  fuch  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  head  warriors  or  captains,  and 
fettling  differences  between  different  towns 
and  families,  are  regulated  at  a  meeting 
or  council  of  the  chiefs  from  the  feveral 
towns ;  and  thofe  which  regard  the  whole 
nation,  fuch  as  the  making  war,  concluding 
peace,  or  forming  alliances  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  are  deliberated  on  and  ds- 
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termined  in  a  national  council  compofed  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  attended  by  the  head 
warriors  and  a  number  of  the  chiefs  from  the 
towns,  who  are  his  counfellors.  In  every 
town  there  is  a  council  houfe,  where  the 
chief  and  old  men  of  the  town  aflemble, 
when  occafion  requires,  and  confult  what 
is  proper  to  be  done.  Every  tribe  has  a 
fixed  place  for  the  chiefs  of  the  towns  to 
meet  and  confult  on  the  bufinefs  of  the 
tribe  :  and  in  every  nation  there  is  what 
they  call  the  central  council  houfe,  or  cen- 
tral council  fire,  where  the  chiefs  of  the 
feveral  tribes,  with  the  principal  warriors, 
convene  to  confult  and  determine  on  their 
national  affairs.  When  any  matter  is  pro- 
pofed  in  the  national  council,  it  is  common 
for  the  chiefs  of  the  feveral  tribes  to  con- 
fult thereon  apart  with  their  counfellors, 
and  when  they  have  agreed,  to  deliver  the 
opinion  of  the  tribe  at  the  national  council: 
and,  as  their  government  feems  to  reft 
wholly  on  perfuafion,  they  endeavour,  by 
mutual  concefRons,  to  obtain  unanimity. 
Such  is  the   government  that  ftill  fubfifis 
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among  the  Indian  nations  bordering  upon 
the  United  States.  Some  hiftorians  feem 
to  think,  that  the  dignity  of  office  of  Sa- 
chem was  hereditary.  But  that  opinion 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  The 
fachem  or  chief  of  the  tribe  feems  to  be 
by  ele6lion.  And  fometimes  perfons  who 
are  ftrangers,  and  adopted  into  the  tribe, 
are  promoted  to  this  dignity,  on  account 
of  their  abilities.  Thus  on  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Smith,  the  firft  founder  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  Opechancanough,  who 
was  Sachem  or  chief  of  the  Chickahomi- 
nies,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Powhatans,  is 
faid  to  have  been  of  another  tribe,  and  even 
of  another  nation,  fo  that  no  certain  account 
could  be  obtained  of  his  origin  or  defcent. 
The  chiefs  of  the  nation  feem  to  have  been 
by  a  rotation  among  the  tribes.  Thus 
when  Capt.  Smith,  in  the  year  i6o9,quef- 
tioned  Powhatan  (who  was  the  chief  of 
the  nation,  and  whofe  proper  name  is  faid 
to  have  been  Wahunfonacock)  refpefting 
the  fucceffion,  the  old  chief  informed  him, 
*'  that  he  was  very  old,   and  had  feen  the 
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*'  death  of  all  his   people    thrice*  ;     that 
**  not  one  of  thefe   generations  were  then 
'*  living  except  himfelf ;  that  he  muft  foon 
*^  die,    and  the  fucceffion  defcend  in  order 
*^  to   his    brother  Opichapan,    Opechanca- 
*^  nough,    and  Catataugh,    and  then  to  his 
**  two   fifters,   and  their  two   daughters.'' 
But  thefe  were  appellations  defignating  the 
tribes  in  the  confederacy.    For  the  perfons 
named  are  not  his  real   brothers,   but  the 
chiefs  of  different  tribes.      Accordingly  in 
l6i8,    when  Powhatan  died,    he  was   fuc- 
ceeded  by  Opichapan,  and  after  his  deceafe 
Opechancanough  became  chief  of  the  na- 
tion.   I  need  only  mention  another  inftance 
to  (hew  that  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  claimed 
this  kindred  with  the  head  of  the  nation. 
In  1622,  when  Raleigh  Crafhaw  was  with 


*  This  is  one  generation  more  than  the  poet  afcribes  to  the  life  of  Neftor. 
To  d'  ede  duo  men  geneai  meropo  anthrdpdn 
Ephthiath  oi  oi  profthen  ama  traphen  ed'    egneonto 
En  Pulo  cgathee,  meta  de  tritatoifin  anaflen, 

z  HoM.  II.  2501. 
Two  generations  now  had  pafled  away, 
Wife  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  fway  ; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd, 
And  now  th'  example  of  the  third  remain'd.  Vofs.^ 
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Japazaw,  the  Sachem  or  chief  of  the  Pa- 
tomaes,  Opechancanough,  who  had  great 
power  and  influence,  being  the  fecond  man 
in  the  nation,  and  next  in  fucceffion  to 
Opichapan,  and  who  was  a  bitter  but  fe- 
cret  enemy  to  the  Enghfh,  and  wanted  to 
engage  his  nation  in  a  war  with  them,  fent 
two  bafkets  of  beads  to  the  Patomac  chief, 
and  defired  him  to  kill  the  Englifhman  that 
was  with  him.  Japazaw  replied,  that  the 
Englifli  were  his  friends,  and  Opichapan 
his  brother,  and  that  therefore  there  fhould 
be  no  blood  (lied  between  them  by  his 
means.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  the  Engliih  firft  came  over,  in  all 
thtir  conferences  with  any  of  the  chiefs, 
they  conllantly  heard  him  make  mention 
of  his  brother^  with  whom  he  mull:  coufult, 
or  to  whom  he  referred  them,  meaning 
thereby  either  the  chief  of  the  nation,  or 
the  tribes  in  confederacy.  The  Mana- 
hoacks  are  faid  to  have  been  a  confederacy 
of  four  tribes,  and  in  alliance  with  the  Mo- 
nacans,  in  the  war  which  they  were  carry- 
ing on  againfl  the  Powhatans. 
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To    the  northward  of  thefe  there   was 
another  powerful  nation    which  occupied 
the  country  from  the  head   of  the   Chefa- 
peak-bay  up  to  the  Kittatinney  mountain, 
and  as   far  eaftward  as  Connefticut  river, 
comprehending    that    part   of    New-York 
which  hes  between  the  Highlands  and  the 
ocean,   all   the   ftate  of  New-Jerfey,   that 
part   of    Pennfylvania    which    is  watered, 
below     the     range     of     the      Kittatinney 
mountains,    by    the   rivers   or  ftreams  fal- 
ling  into   the    Delaware,    and    the  county 
of    Newcaftle  in   the   ftate    of    Delaware, 
as  far    as   Duck   creek.      It   is    to  be   ob- 
ferved,  that  the   nations   of  Indians  diftin- 
guifhed     their    countries     one    from    ano- 
ther by  natural  boundaries,   fuch  as  ranges 
of  mountains   or  ftreams  of  water.      But 
as  the  heads  of  rivers  frequently  interlock, 
or   approach  near  to  each  other,   as  thofe 
who  live  upon  a  ftream   claim  the  country 
watered  by  it,  they  often  encroached  on  each 
other,   and  this  is  a  conftant  fource  of  war 
between  the  different  nations.      The  nation 
occupying  the  tradl  of  country  laft  defcribed, 
called  themfelves    Lenopi.       The   French 
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writers  call  them  Loups;  and  among  the 
Englifli  they  are  now  commonly  called 
Delawares.  This  nation  or  confederacy 
confifted  of  five  tribes,  who  all  fpoke  one 
language,  i.  The  Chihohocki,  who  dwelt 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  now  called 
Delaware,  a  name  which  it  took  from  Lord 
De  la  War,  who  put  into  it  on  his  paflage 
from  Virginia  in  the  year  ,   but  which 

by  the  Indians  was  called  Chihohocki.      2. 
The  Wanami,  who  inhabit  the  country  cal- 
led New-Jerfey,   from  the  Rariton   to  the 
fea.      3.   The  Munfey,   who   dwelt  on  the 
upper  ftreams  of  the  Delaware,   from  the 
Kittatinney  mountains  down  to  the  Lehigh 
or  weftern  branch  of  the   Delaware.      4. 
The  Wabinga,   who   are  fometimes  called 
River    Indians,   fometimes    Mohickanders, 
and   who   had   their  dwelling  between  the 
weft   branch  of    Delaware  and  Hudfon's 
river,  from  the  Kittatinney   ridge  down  to 
the  Rariton:    and   5.    The   Mahiccon,   or 
Mahattan,  who  occupied  Statan  Ifland,  York 
Ifland  (which  from  its  being  the  principal 
feat  of  their  refidence  was  formerly  called 
Mahatton)  Long-liland  and  that  part  of 
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New-York  and  Connedicut  which  lies  be- 
tween Hudfon  and  Connefticut  rivers,  from 
the  highland,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Kittatinney  ridge  down  to  the  found.    This 
nation  had  a  clofe  alliance  with  the  Shawa- 
nefe,    who  lived  on   the  Sufquehanna  and 
to    the   weftward   of  that  river,   as  far  as 
the  AUeghaney  mountains,   and  carried  on 
a  long    war  with  another  powerful  nati>on 
or  confederacy   of  Indians,  which  lived  to 
the  north  of  them  between  the  Kittatinney 
mountains,  or  highlands,  and  the  lake  Onta- 
rio, and  who  call  themfelves  Mingoes,  and 
are  called  by  the  French  writers  Iroquois, 
by  the  Englifh   the   Five  Nations,   and  by 
the  Indians  to  the  fouthward,   with  whom 
they   were   at   war,    Maflawomacs.      This 
war  was   carrying  on  in  its  greateft  fury, 
when  captain  Smith  firft  arrived  in  Virginia. 
The  Mingo  warriors  had  penetrated  down 
the  Sufquehannah  to  the  mouth  of  it.      In 
one  of  his   excurfions  up  the    bay,    at  the 
mouth  of  Sufquehannah,  in  1608,    captain 
Smith  met  with  fix  or  feven  of  their  canoes 
full  of  warriors,  who  were  coming  to  attack 
their  enemies  in  the  rear.      In  an  excurfion 
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which  he  had  made  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, up  the  Rappahannock,  and  in  which 
he  had  a  fkirmifh  with  a  party  of  the 
Manahoacs,  and  taken  a  brother  of  one  of 
their  chiefs  prifoner,  he  firft  heard  of  this 
nation.  For  when  he  allied  the  prifo- 
ner, why  his  nation  attacked  the  EngHfh? 
the  prifoner  faid,  becaufe  his  nation  had 
heard  that  the  Enghfh  came  from  under 
the  world  to  take  their  world  from  them. 
Being  afked,  how  many  worlds  he  knew? 
he  faid,  he  knew  but  one,  which  was  under 
the  iky  that  covered  him,  and  which  con- 
fided of  Powhatans,  the  Manakins,  and 
the  Maffawomacs.  Being  queftioned  con- 
cerning the  latter,  he  faid,  they  dwelt  on 
a  great  water  to  the  North,  that  they  had 
many  boats,  and  fo  many  men,  that  they 
waged  with  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 
The  Mingo  confederacy  then  confifted  of 
five  tribes;  three  who  are  the  elder,  to  wit, 
the  Senecas,  who  live  to  the  Weft,  the 
Mohawks  to  the  Eaft,  and  the  Onondagas 
between  them;  and  two  who  are  called  the 
younger  tribes,  namely,  the  Cayugas  and 
Oneidas.      All  thefe  tribes  fpeak  one  Ian- 
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guage,  and  were  then  united  in  a  clofe  con- 
federacy, and  occupied  the  tracS  of  coun- 
try from  the  eaft  end  of  lake  Erie  to  lake 
Champlain,  and  from  the  Kittatinney  and 
Highlands  to  the  lake  Ontario  and  the  river 
Cadaraqui,  or  St.  Laurence.  They  had 
fometime  before  that,  carried  on  a  war 
with  a  nation,  who  lived  beyond  the  lakes 
and  were  called  Adirondacs.  In  this  war 
they  were  worfled:  but  having  made  a 
peace  with  them,  through  the  interceffion 
of  the  Frepich  who  were  then  fettling 
Canada,  they  turned  their  arms  againft  the 
Lenopi;  and  as  this  war  was  long  and 
doubtful,  they,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  not 
only  exerted  their  w^iole  force,  but  put  in 
practice  every  meafure  which  prudence 
or  policy  could  devife  to  bring  it  to  a  fuc- 
cefsful  ifllie.  For  this  purpofe  they  bent 
their  courfe  down  the  Sufquehannah,  and 
warring  with  the  Indians  in  their  way, 
and  having  penetrated  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  it,  they,  by  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
engaged  a  nation,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Nanticocks,  Conoys,  and  Tuteloes,  and 
who  lived  between  Chefapeak  and  Dela- 
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ware  bays,  and  bordering  on  the  tribe  of 
Chiohocki,   to   enter   into  an  alliance  with 
them.      They  alfo  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Monakans,  and   ftimulated   them   to  a 
war  with  the    Lenopi   and   their  confede- 
rates.     At  the  fame  time  the  Mohawks  car- 
ried on  a    furious   war   down   the   Hudfon 
againft  the   Mohiccons  and  River  Indians, 
and  compelled  them  to  purchafe  a  tempo- 
rary and  precarious  peace,  by  acknowledg- 
ing them  to  be  their  fuperiors,  and  paying 
an     annual     tribute.      The   Lenopi   being 
furrounded  with  enemies,  and  hard  prefTed, 
and  having  loft   many    of  their  warriors, 
were  at  laft  compelled  to  fue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  them  on   the   condi- 
tion that  they  fhould  put  themfelves  under 
the    proteftion    of   the    Mingoes,    confine 
themfelves  to  raifmg  corn,  hunting  for  the 
fubfiftance  of  their  famiUes,  and  no  longer 
have  the   power  of  making  war.      This  is 
what  the  Indians  call  making  them  women. 
And  in  this  condition   the   Lenopis  where 
when  William  Penn  firft  arrived  and  began 
the  fettlement  of  Pennfylvania  in  1682. 
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(6.)  p.   198.  From  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  from  the 
praftice   of  thofe   we  are  ftill  acquainted 
with,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be,   a  conftant  cuftom  among  the 
Indians  to  gather  up  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
and   depofit    them  in    a   particular    place. 
Thus,  when    they  make  peace    with   any 
nation  with  whom  they  have  been   at  war, 
after  burying  the  hatchet,  they  take  up  the 
belt   of    wampum,    and   fay,     *^  We  now 
^^  gather  up  all  the  bones  of  thofe  who  have 
"  been  flain,  and  bury  them,  &c."      See  all 
the  treaties  of  peace.      Befides,    it  is   cuf- 
tomary  when  any  of  them  die  at  a  diftance 
from  home,  to  bury  them,  and  afterwards 
to  come  and  take  up  the  bones   and  carry 
them  home.      At  a  treaty  which  was  held 
at  Lancafter   with  the  Six  Nations,  one  of 
them  died,    and  was  buried  in  the  woods  a 
little  diftance  from  the  town.      Some  time 
after  a  party  came  and  took  up  the   body, 
feparated  the  flefli  from  the  bones  by  boil- 
ing and   fcraping   them  clean,  and  carried 
them  to  be  depofited  in  the  fepulchres   of 
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their  anceftors.  The  operation  was  fo 
ofFenfive  and  difagreeable,  that  no  body 
could  come  near  them  while  they  were 
performing  it. 

(7.)  p.  201.  The  Ofweatchies,  Connofe- 
dagoes  and  Cohunnegagoes,  or  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  Caghnewagos,  are  of  the 
Mingo  or  Six  Nation  Indians,  who  by  the 
influence  of  the  French  miffionaries,  have 
been  feparated  from  their  nation,  and  in- 
duced to  fettle  there. 

I  do  not  know  of  what  nation  the  Aug- 
quagahs  are,  but  fufped  they  are  a  family 
of  the  Senecas. 

The  Nanticocks  and  Conoies  were  for- 
merly of  a  nation  that  lived  at  the  head  of 
Chefapeak  bay,  and  who,  of  late  years, 
have  been  adopted  into  the  Mingo  or  Iro- 
quois confederacy,  and  make  a  feventh 
nation.  The  Monacans  or  Tufcaroras, 
who  were  taken  into  the  confederacy  in 
171 2,  making  the  fixth. 
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The  Saponies  are  families  of  the  Wana- 
mies,  who  removed  from  New-Jerfey,  and, 
with  the  Mohiccons,  Munfies,  and  Dela- 
wares,  belonging  to  the  Leonopi  nation. 
The  Mingos  are  a  war  colony  from  the 
Six  Nations;    fo  are  the  Cohunnewagos. 

Of  the  reft  of  the  northern  tribes  I 
never  have  been  able  to  learn  any  thing 
certain.  But  all  accounts  feem  to  agree  in 
this,  that  there  is  a  very  powerful  nation, 
dilHnguifhed  by  a  variety  of  names  taken 
from  the  feveral  towns  or  families,  but 
commonly  called  Tawas  or  Outawas,  who 
fpeak  one  language,  and  live  round  and  on 
the  waters  that  fall  into  the  weftern  lakes, 
and  extend  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
quite  to  the  waters  falling  into  Hudfon^s 
bay. 
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No.    IL 


In  the  Summer  of  the  Tear  1783,  it  was  expected, 
that  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  would  call  a 
Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Consti- 
tution The  following  Draught  of  a  Funda- 
mental Constitution  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  was  then  prepared^  with  a  Design  of 
being  proposed  in  such  Con'uention  had  it  taken 
place. 

To  the  Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  and  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  the  Delegates  for  the  faid  Com- 
monwealth in  Convention  affembled,  fend 
greeting. 

It  is  known  to  you,  and  to  the  world, 
that  the  government  of  Great- Britain, 
with  which  the  American  States  were  not 
long  fince  connefted,  affumed  over  them 
an  authority  unwarrantable  and  oppreffive; 
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that  they  endeavoured  to  enforce  this   au- 
thority by  arms,    and   that   the   States   of 
New-Hampfhire,     Maflachufetts,     Rhode- 
Ifland,     Connefticut,     New-York,    New- 
Jerfey,     Pennfylvania,    Delaware,    Mary- 
land,    Virginia^     North-Carohna,    South- 
CaroHna,    and  Georgia,   confidering  refift- 
ence,    with   all  its  train  of  horrors,    as  a 
leffer  evil  than  abjedl  fubmiflion,    clofed   in 
the   appeal  to   arms.      It   hath  pleafed  the 
Sovereign  Difpofer  of  all  human  events  to 
give  to  this  appeal  an  iflue  favourable  to  the 
rights  of  the  States;    to  enable  them  to  re- 
jeft  for  ever  all  dependance  on  a  govern- 
ment which  had  ihewn  itfelf  fo  capable  of 
abufing  the  trufts  repofed  in  it;   and  to  ob- 
tain  from  that  government  a   folemn  and 
explicit    acknowledgment    that    they    are 
free,    fovereign,    and  independent   States. 
During  the  progrefs  of  that  war,  through 
which  we  had  to  labour  for   the  eftabhfh- 
ment  of  our  rights,    the  legiflature  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  temporary  organization  of 
government   for  preventing  anarchy,    and 
pointing  our  efforts  to  the  two  important 
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objefts  of  war  againfl  our  invaders,  and 
peace  and  happinefs  among  ourfelves.  But 
this,  like  all  other  afts  of  legiflation,  being 
fubje6l  to  change  by  fubfequent  legifla- 
tures,  poffeffing  equal  powers  with  theni- 
felves;  it  has  been  thought  expedient,  that 
it  ftiould  receive  thofe  amendments  which 
time  and  trial  have  fuggefted,  and  be  ren- 
dered permanent  by  a  power  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  legiflature.  The  ge- 
neral aiTembly  therefore  of  this  ftate  re- 
commend it  to  the  good  people  thereof,  to 
choofe  delegates  to  meet  in  general  con- 
vention, with  powers  to  form  a  confti- 
tution  of  government  for  them,  and  to 
declare  thofe  fundamentals  to  which  all 
our  laws  prefent  and  future  fliall  be  fubor- 
dinate:  and,  in  compliance  with  this  re- 
commendation, they  have  thought  proper 
to  make  choice  of  us,  and  to  veil:  us  with 
powers  for  this  purpofe. 

We,  therefore,  the  delegates,  chofen  by 
the  faid  good  people  of  this  ftate  for  the 
purpofe  aforefaid,  and  now  aifembled  in 
general  convention,  do  in  execution  of  the 
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authority  with  which  we  are  invefted, 
eftabiifh  the  following  conftitution  and  fun- 
damentals of  government  for  the  faid  ftate 
of  Virginia. 

The  faid  ftate  fhall  for  ever  hereafter 
be  governed  as  a  commonwealth. 

The  powers  of  government  fhall  be  di- 
vided into  three  diftinfl:  departments,  each 
of  them  to  be  confided  to  a  feparate  body 
of  magiftracy ;  to  wit,  thofe  which  are  le- 
giflative  to  one,  thofe  which  are  judiciary 
to  another,  and  thofe  which  are  executive 
to  another.  No  perfon,  or  colledion  of 
perfons,  being  of  one  of  thefe  departments, 
fhall  exercife  any  power  properly  belong- 
ing to  either  of  the  others,  except  in  the 
inftances  hereinafter  exprefsly  permitted. 

The  legiflature  fhall  confift  of  two 
branches,  the  one  to  be  called  the  Houfe 
of  Delegates,  the  other  the  Senate,  and 
both  together  the  General  Affembly.  The 
concurrence  of  both  of  thefe,  expreifed  on 
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three  feveral  readings,  fhall  be  neceflary  to 
the  palFage  of  a  law. 

Delegates  for  the  general  aflembly  fhall 
be  cholen  on  the  laft  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber in  every  year.  But  if  an  eleftion  can- 
not be  concluded  on  that  day,  it  may  be 
adjourned  from  day  to  day  till  it  can  be 
concluded. 

The  number  of  delegates  which  each 
county  may  fend  fhall  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  qualified  eleftors;  and 
the  whole  number  of  delegates  for  the 
ftate  fhall  be  fo  proportioned  to  the  whole 
number  of  quahfied  eledors  in  it,  that  they 
fhall  never  exceed  300,  nor  be  fewer  than 
100.  Whenever  fuch  excefs  or  deficiency 
fhall  take  place,  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  fo 
deficient  or  exceffive  fhall,  not withftanding 
this,  continue  in  being  during  its  legal 
term :  but  they  fliall,  during  that  term, 
re-adjuft  the  proportion,  fo  as  to  bring 
their  number  within  the  limits  before  men- 
tioned   at  the   enfuing   eleftion.      If  any 
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county  be  reduced  in  its  qualified  eledlors 
below  the  number  authorifed  to  fend  one 
delegate,  let  it  be  annexed  to  fome  adjoin- 
ing county. 

For  the  eleftion  of  fenators,  let  the  fe- 
veral  counties  be  allotted  by  the  fenate, 
from  time  to  time,  into  fuch  and  fo  many 
diftridls  as  they  (hall  find  beft ;  and  let 
each  county  at  the  time  of  eledling  its  de- 
legates, choofe  fenatorial  eleftors,  qualified 
as  themfelves  are,  and  four  in  number  for 
each  delegate  their  county  is  entitled  to 
fend,  who  Ihall  convene,  and  condudl  them- 
felves, in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflature 
Ihall  direcS,  with  the  fenatorial  eledlors 
from  the  other  counties  of  their  diflrift, 
and  then  choofe,  by  ballot,  one  fenator  for 
every  fix  delegates  which  their  diftridl  is 
entitled  to  choofe.  Let  the  fenatorial  dif- 
trifts  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  and  let 
the  members  elected  for  one  of  them  be 
diffolved  at  the  firft  enfuing  general  elec- 
tion of  delegates,  the  other  at  the  next, 
and  fo  on  alternately  for  ever. 
-.  II 
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All  free  male  citizens,  of  full  age,  and 
fane  mind,  who  for  one  year  before  iliall 
have  been  refident  in  the  county,  or  fhall 
through  the  whole  of  that  time  have  pof- 
feffed  therein  real  property  of  the  value  of 
or  fliall  for  the  fame  time 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  no 
others,  fhall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  dele- 
gates for  the  faid  county,  and  for  fenato- 
rial  electors  for  the  diftrid.  They  fliall 
give  their  votes  perfonally,  and  viva 
voce. 

The  general  aflembly  fhall  meet  at  the 
place  to  which  the  lafl:  adjournment  was, 
on  the  42d  day  after  the  day  of  eledlion 
of  delegates,  and  thenceforward  at  any 
other  time  or  place  on  their  own  adjourn- 
ment, till  their  ofHce. expires,  which  fliall 
be  on  the  day  preceding  that  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  next  general  aflembly. 
But  if  they  fliall  at  any  time  adjourn  for 
more  than  one  year,  it  fhall  be  as  if  they 
had  adjourned  for  one  year  precifely. 
Neither  houfe,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other,  fliall  adjourn  lor  more  than 
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one  week,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  the 
one  at  which  they  are  fitting.  The  go- 
vernor lliall  alfo  have  power,  with  the 
advice  of  the  council  of  ftate,  to  call  them 
at  any  other  time  to  the  fame  place,  or  to 
a  different  one,  if  that  Ihall  have  become 
fince  the  lad  adjournment,  dangerous  from 
an  enemy,  or  from  infection. 

A  majority  of  either  houfe  fhall  be  a 
quorum,  and  fhall  be  requifite  for  doing 
bufinefs:  but  any  fmaller  proportion  which 
from  time  to  time  ftiall  be  thought  expe- 
dient by  the  refpeftive  houfes,  Ihall  be 
fufRcient  to  call  for,  and  to  punifh,  their 
non-attending  members,  and  to  adjourn 
themfelves  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one 
week. 

The  members,  during  their  attendance 
on  the  general  aflembly,  and  for  fo  long  a 
time  before  and  after  as  fhall  be  neceflary 
for  travelling  to  and  from  the  fame,  fhall 
be  privileged  from  all  perfonal  reftraint 
and  affault,  and  fhall  have  no  other  pri- 
vilege   whatfoever.      They    fhall    receive 
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during  the  fame  tin?e,  daily  wages  in  gold 
or  filver,  equal  to  the  value  of  two  bufhels 
of  wheat.  This  value  fhall  be  deemed  one 
dollar  by  the  bulhel  till  the  year  1790,  in 
which,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter, 
the  general  court,  at  their  firft  feffions  in 
the  year,  ihall  caufe  a  fpecial  jury,  of  the 
moft  refpeftable  merchants  and  farmers, 
to  be  fummoned,  to  declare  what  fhall 
have  been  the  averaged  value  of  wheat 
during  the  lad  ten  years;  which  averaged 
value  Ihall  be  the  meafure  of  wages  for 
the  ten  fubfequent  years. 

Of  this  general  aflembly,  the  treafurer, 
attorney-general,  regifter,  minifters  of  the 
gofpel,  officers  of  the  regular  armies  of  this 
ftate,  or  of  the  United  States,  perfons  re- 
ceiving falaries  or  emoluments  from  any 
power  foreign  to  our  confederacy,  thofe 
who  are  not  refident  in  the  county  for 
which  they  are  chofen  delegates,  or  dif- 
tritts  for  which  they  are  chofen  fenators, 
thofe  who  are  not  qualified  as  eleftors, 
perfons  who  fhall  have  committed  treafon, 
felony,   or  fuch  other  crime  as  would  fub- 
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jeA  them  to  infamous  punifliment,  or  who 
fhall  have  been  convifted  by  due  courfe  of 
law  of  bribery  or  corruption,  in  endea- 
vouring to  procure  an  eledion  to  the  faid 
afTembly,  fliall  be  incapable  of  being  mem- 
bers. All  others,  not  herein  elfewhere 
excluded,  who  may  eleft,  fhall  be  capable 
of  being  elected  thereto. 

Any  member  of  the  faid  aflembly  ac- 
cepting any  office  of  profit  under  this  flate, 
or  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  (hall 
thereby  vacate  his  feat,  but  fliall  be  ca- 
pable of  being  re-ele£led. 

Vacancies  occafioned  by  fuch  difqualifi- 
cations,  by  death,  or  otherwife,  fhall  be 
fupplied  by  the  eledlors,  on  a  writ  from 
the  fpeaker  of  the  refpeftive  houfe. 

The  general  affembly  fliall  not  have 
power  to  infringe  this  conflitution;  to 
abridge  the  civil  rights  of  any  perfon  on 
account  of  his  religious  belief;  to  reftrain 
him  from  profeffing  and  fupporting  that 
belief,  or  to  compel  him  to  contributions. 
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other  than  thofe  he  Ihall.  have  perfonaliy 
ftipulated  for  the  fupport  of  that  or  any 
other;  to  ordain  death  for  any  crime  but 
treafon  or  murder,  or  military  offences; 
to  pardon,  or  give  a  power  of  pardoning 
perfons  duly  convifted  of  treafon  or  felony, 
but  inftead  thereof  they  may  fubftitute  one 
or  two  new  trials,  and  no  more;  to  pafs 
laws  for  punifhing  adlions  done  before  the 
exirtence  of  fuch  laws ;  to  pafs  any  bill  of 
attainder  of  treafon  or  felony;  to  prefcribe 
torture  in  any  cafe  whatever;  nor  to  per- 
mit the  introduftion  of  any  more  flaves  to 
refide  in  this  ftate,  or  the  continuance  of 
flavery  beyond  the  generation  which  fliail 
be  living  on  the  thirty-firfl:  day  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thoufand  eight  hundred:  all  per- 
fons born  after  that  day  being  hereby  de- 
clared free. 

The  general  aflembly  fhall  have  power 
to  fever  from  this  ftate  all  or  any  parts  of 
its  territory  weftward  of  the  Ohio,  or  of 
the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway,  and  to  cede  to  Congrefs  one 
hundred  fquare  miles  of  territory   in  any 
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Other  part  of  this  ftate,  exempted  from 
the  jurifdiftion  and  goverment  of  this 
ftate  fo  long  as  Congrefs  liiall  hold  their 
feflions  therein,  or  in  any  territory  adja- 
cent thereto,  which  may  be  tended  to  them 
by  any  other  ftate. 

They  fliall  have  power  to  appoint  the 
fpeakers  of  their  refpedlive  houfes,  trea- 
furer,  auditors,  attorney  general,  regifter, 
all  general  officers  of  the  military,  their 
own  clerks  and  ferjeants,  and  no  other 
officers,  except  where,  in  other  parts  of 
this  conftitution,  fuch  appointment  is  ex- 
prefsly  given  them. 

The  executive  powers  fliall  be  exer- 
cifed  by  a  Governor^  who  fliall  be  chofen  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  houfts  of  afTembly, 
and  when  chofen  fhall  remain  in  office 
five  years,  and  be  ineligible  a  fecond 
time.  During  his  term  he  fhall  hold  no 
other  office  or  emolument  under  this  ftate, 
or  any  other  ftate  or  power  whatfoever. 
By  executive  powers,  w^e  mean  no  refer- 
ence to  thofe  powers  exercifed   under  our 
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former  government  by  the  crown  as  of  its 
prerogative,  nor  that  thefe  Ihall  be  the 
ftandard  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  deemed 
the  rightful  powers  of  the  governor.  We 
give  him  thofe  powers  only,  which  are 
neceflary  to  execute  the  laws  (and  admi- 
nifter  the  government)  and  which  are 
not  in  their  nature  either  legiflative  or  judi- 
ciary. The  application  of  this  idea  mufl 
be  left  to  reafon.  We  do  however  ex- 
prefsly  deny  him  the  prerogative  powers 
of  ere^Sing  courts,  offices,  boroughs,  corpo- 
rations, fairs,  markets,  ports,  beacons,  light- 
houfes,  and  fea-marks;  of  laying  embar- 
goes, of  efliablifliing  precedence,  of  retain- 
ing within  the  ftate,  or  recalling  to  it  any 
citizen  thereof,  and  of  making  denizens,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  he  may  be  authorifed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  legiflature  to  exercife  any  of 
thofe  powers.  The  power  of  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace,  of  contracting  alli- 
ances, of  ifTuing  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
fal,  of  raifing  and  introducing  armed  forces, 
of  building  armed  veflels,  forts,  or  ftrong 
holds,  of  coining  money  or  regulating  its 
value,  of  regulating  weights  and  meafures, 
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we  leave  to  be  exercifed  under  the  authority 
of  the  confederation:  but,  in  all  cafes  re- 
ipefting  them  which  are  out  of  the  faid 
confederation,  they  fliall  be  exercifed  by 
the  governor,  under  the  regulation  of  fuch 
laws  as  the  legiflature  may  think  it  expe- 
dient to  pafs. 

The  whole  military  of  the  ftate,  whether 
regular,  or  of  militia,  fhall  befubjedlto  his 
direftions ;  but  he  ihall  leave  the  execution 
of  thofe  direftions  to  the  general  officers 
appointed  by  tlie  legiflature. 

His  falary  fhall  be  fixed  by  the  legif- 
lature at  the  feffion  of  the  affembly  in  which 
he  fliall  be  appointed,  and  before  fuch 
appointment  be  made;  or  if  it  be  not  then 
fixed,  it  fliall  be  the  fame  v»^hich  his  next 
predecefTor  in  office  was  entitled  to.  In 
either  cafe  he  maydepiand  it  quarterly  out 
of  any  money  which  fhall  be  in  the  public 
treafury;  and  it  fliall  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  legiflature  to  give  him  lefs  or  more, 
either  during  his  continuance  in  office,  or 
after  he  fhall  have  gone  out  of  it.     The 
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lands,  houfes,  and  other  things  appropriated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  governor,  Ihall  remain  to 
his  ufe  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

A  Council  of  State  fliall  be  chofen  by  joint 
ballot  of  both  houfes  of  affembly,  who  fhall 
hold  their  offices  feven  years,  and  be  ineli- 
gible a  fecond  time,  and  who,  while  they 
fhall  be  of  the  faid  council,  fhall  hold  no 
other  office  or  emolument  under  this  ftate, 
or  any  other  ftate  or  power  whatfoever. 
Their  duty  fhall  be  to  attend  and  advife 
the  governor  when  called  on  by  him,  and 
their  advice  in  any  cafe  fliall  be  a  fandlion 
to  him.  They  fliall  alfo  have  power,  and 
it  fhall  be  their  duty,  to  meet  at  their  own 
will,  and  to  give  their  advice,  though  not 
required  by  the  governor,  in  cafes  where 
they  fhall  think  the  public  good  calls  for  it. 
Their  advice  and  proceedings  fhall  be 
entered  in  books  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  fhall  be  figned  as  approved  or  dif- 
approved  by  the  members  prefent.  Thefe 
books  fhall  be  laid  before  either  houfe  of 
affembly  when  called  for  by  them.  The 
faid  council  fliall  confift  of  eight  members 
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for  the  prefent:  but  their  numbers  may  be 
increafed  or  reduced  by  the  legiQature, 
whenever  they  fliall  think  it  neceffary: 
provided  fuch  reduftion  be  made  only  as 
the  appointments  become  vacant  by  death, 
refignation,  difquahfication,  or  regular  de- 
privation. A  majority  of  their  aftual 
Kumber,  and  not  fewer,  (hall  be  a  quorum. 
They  fliall  be  allowed  for  the  prefent 
each  by  the  year,  payable  quarterly  out  of 
any  money  which  ihall  be  in  the  public  trea- 
fury.  Their  falary,  however,  may  be  in- 
creafed or  abated  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  legiflature;  provided 
fuch  increafe  or  abatement  fliall  not,  by 
any  ways  or  means,  be  made  to  afFeft 
either  then,  or  at  any  future  time,  any  one 
of  thofe  then  aftualiy  in  office.  At  the 
end  of  each  quarter  their  falary  fliall  be 
divided  into  equal  portions  by  the  number 
of  days  on  which,  during  that  quarter,  a 
council  has  been  held,  or  required  by  the 
governor,  or  by  their  own  adjournment, 
and  one  of  thofe  portions  fliall  be  withheld 
from  each  member  for  every  of  the  faid 
days  which,  without  caufe  allowed  good  by 
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the  board,  he  failed  to  attend,  or  departed 
before  adjournment  without  their  leave. 
If  no  board  fliould  have  been  held  during 
that  quarter,  there  fliall  be  no  deduftion. 

They  {hall  annually  choofe  a  Preftdenty 
who  fhall  prefide  in  council  in  the  abfence 
of  the  governor,  and  who  in  cafe  of  his 
oiRce  becoming  vacant  by  death  or  other- 
wife,  fhall  have  authority  to  exercife  all 
his  funftions,  till  a  new  appointment  be 
made,  as  he  fhall  alfo  in  any  interval  during 
which  the  governor  fhall  declare  himfelf 
unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  oiBce. 

The  Judiciary  powers  fhall  be  exercifed 
by  county  courts  and  fuch  other  inferior 
courts  as  the  legiflature  fhall  think  proper 
to  continue  or  to  ereft,  by  three  fuperior 
courts,  to  wit,  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  a 
general  Court  of  Common  Law,  and  a  high 
Court  of  Chancery;  and  by  one  Supreme 
Court,  to  be  called  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  chan- 
cery, general  court,   and  court  of  admi- 
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ralty,  fhall  be  four  in  number  each,  to  be 
appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes  of 
aflembly,  and  to  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour.  While  they  continue 
judges,  they  Ihall  hold  no  other  office  or 
emolument,  under  this  ftate,  or  any  other 
ftate  or  power  whatfoever,  except  that 
they  may  be  delegated  to  Congrefs,  receiv- 
ing no  additional  aHowance. 

Thefe  judges,  aflembled  together,  Ihall 
conftitute  the  Court  of  Appeals,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  fhall  be  to  receive  and  determine 
appeals  from  the  three  fuperior  courts,  but 
to  receive  no  original  caufes,  except  in  the 
cafes  exprefsly  permitted  herein. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  either  of 
thefe  courts,  and  not  fewer,  fhall  be  a 
quorum.  But  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
nine  members  'fhall  be  neceffary  to  do  bufi- 
nefs.  Any  fmaller  numbers  however  may 
be  authorifed  by  the  legiflature  to  adjourn 
their  refpe^Sive  courts. 

They  fliall  be  allowed  for  the  prefent 
each  by  the  year,  payable  quarterly  out  of 
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a«y  money  which  fhall  be  in  the  public 
treafury.  Their  falaries  however  may  be 
increafed  or  abated,  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  legiflature,  provided 
fdch  increafe  or  abatement  fliall  not  by  any 
ways  or  means,  be  made  to  afFeft,  either 
then,  or  at  any  future  time,  any  one  of 
thofe  then  aftuaily  in  office.  At  the  end 
of  each  quarter  their  falary  fliall  be  divided 
into  equal  portions  by  the  number  of  days 
on  which,  during  that  quarter,  their  re- 
fpedive  courts  fat,  or  fliould  have  fat,  and 
one  of  thefe  portions  fliall  be  withheld  from 
each  member  for  every  of  the  faid  days, 
which,  without  caufe  allowed  good  by  his 
court,  he  failed  to  attend^  or  departed 
before  adjournment  without  their  leave. 
If  no  court  fliould  have  been  held  during 
the  quarter,  there  fliall  be  no  dedudion. 

There  fliall  moreover  be  a  Court  of  Im- 
peachments to  confiil:  of  three  members  of 
the  Council  *of  State,  one  of  each  of  the 
fuperior  Courts  of  Chancery,  Common 
Law,  and  Admiralty,  two  members  of  the 
houfe  of  delegates  and  one  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  chofen  by  the  body  refpeftively  of 
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which  they  are.  Before  this  court  any 
member  of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment, that  is  to  fay,  the  governor,  any 
member  of  the  council,  of  the  tvi^o  houfes 
of  legiflature,  or  of  the  fuperior  courts, 
may  be  impeached  by  the  governor,  the 
council,  or  either  of  the  faid  houfes  or 
courts,  and  by  no  other,  for  fuch  mifbeha- 
viour  in  office  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
remove  him  therefrom:  and  the  only  fen- 
tence  they  fliall  have  authority  to  pafs  ftiall 
be  that  of  deprivation  and  future  incapacity 
of  office.  Seven  members  Ihall  be  requi- 
fite  to  make  a  court,  and  two  thirds  of 
thofe  prefent  mud  concur  in  the  fentence» 
The  offences  cognizable  by  this  court  fliall 
be  cognizable  by  no  other,  and  they  fhall 
be  triei-s  of  the  fa£t  as  well  as  judges  of 
the  law. 

The  juftices  or  judges  of  the  inferior 
courts  already  erefted,  or  hereafter  to  be 
erefted,  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
on  advice  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  fhall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or 
the  exiftence  of  their  court.     For  breach 
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of  the  good  behaviour,  they  fhall  be  tried 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  who  fhall  be  judges 
of  the  faft  as  well  as  of  the  law.  The  only 
fentence  they  fhall  have  authority  to  pafs, 
Ihall  be  that  of  deprivation  and  future  in- 
capacity of  office,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
members  prefent  muft  concur  in  this  fen- 
tence. 

All  courts  fhall  appoint  their  own  clerics, 
who  fhall  hold   their  offices  during  good 
behaviour,  or  the  exiftence  of  their  court: 
they  fhall  alfo  appoint  all  other  their  attend- 
ing officers  to  continue  during  their  plea- 
fure.     Clerks  appointed  by  the  fupreme  or 
thefuperior  courts  fliall  be  removeable  by 
their  refpeftive  courts.  Thofe  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  other  courts  fhall  have  been  previ- 
oufly  examined,   and   certified   to  be  duly 
qualified,  by  fome  two   meiabers  of   the 
general  court,  and  fhall  be  removeable  for 
breach  of  the  good  behaviour  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  only,  who  fhall  be  judges  of  the 
fadl  as  well  as  of  the  law.      Two  *liirds  of 
the  members  prefent  mufl  concur  in  the 
fentence. 
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The  juftices   or  judges  of  the    inferior 
courts  may  be  members  of  the  legiflature. 

The  judgment  of  no  inferior  court  fhall 
be  final,  in  any  civil  cafe,  of  greater  value 
than  50  bufhels  of  wheat,  as  laft  rated  in 
the  general  court  for  fettling  the  allowance 
to  the  members  of  the  general  aflembJy, 
nor  in  any  cafe  of  treafon,  felony,  or  other 
crime  which  fhould  fubjecl  the  party  to  in- 
famous punifliment. 

In  all  caufes  depending  before  any  court, 
other  than  thofe  of  impeachments,  of 
appeals,  and  military  courts,  facSs  put  in 
iflue  (hall  be  tried  by  jury,  and  in  all  courts 
wdiatever  witnefles  fliall  give  teftimony  viva- 
voce  in  open  court,  wherever  their  attend- 
ance can  be  procured:  and  all  parties  fhall' 
be  allowed  counfel  and  compulfory  procefs 
for  their  witnefTes. 

Fines,  amercements,  and  terms  of  im- 
prifonment  left  indefinite  by  the  law,  other 
than  for  contempts,  fliall  be  fixed  by  the 
jury,  triers  of  the  offence. 

3K 
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The  governor,  two  councillors  of  (late, 
and  a  judge  from  each  of  the  fuperior 
Courts  of  Chancery,  Common  Law,  and 
Admiralty,  fliall  be  a  council  to  revife  all 
bills  which  fhall  have  pafled  both  houfes  of 
affembly,  in  which  council  the  governor, 
when  prefent,  fliall  prefide.  Every  bill, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  fliall  be  reprefented 
to  this  council,  who  fliall  have  a  right  to 
advife  its  rejefl;ion,  returning  the  bill,  with 
their  advice  and  reafons  in  writing,  to  the 
houfe  in  which  it  originated,  who  fliall 
proceed  to  reconfider  the  faid  bill.  But 
if  after  fuch  reconfideration,  two  thirds  of 
the  houfe  fliall  be  of  opinion  the  bill  fliould 
pafs  finally,  they  fliall  pafs  and  fend  it,  with 
the  advice  and  written  reafons  of  the  faid 
Council  of  Revifion  to  the  other  houfe, 
wherein  if  two  thirds  alfo  fliall  be  of  opi- 
nion it  fliould  pafs  finally,  it  fliall  thereupon 
become  law:  otherwife  it  fliall  not. 

If  any  bill,  prefented  to  the  faid  council, 
be  not,  within  one  week  (exclufive  of  the 
day  of  prefenting  it)  returned  by  them, 
with  their  advice  of  rejedion  and  reafons. 
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to  the  houfe  wherein  it  originated,  or  to 
the  clerk  of  the  faid  houfe,  in  cafe  of  its 
adjournment  over  the  expiration  of  the 
week,  it  fhall  be  law  from  the  expiration 
of  the  week,  and  fhall  then  be  demandable 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  to 
be  filed  of  record  in  his  office. 

The  bills  which  they  approve  fhall  be- 
come law  from  the  time  of  fuch  approba- 
tion, and  fliall  then  be  returned  to,  or  de- 
mandable by,  the  clerk  of  the  Houfe  of 
Delegates,  to  be  filed  of  record  in  his 
office. 

A  bill  rejected  on  advice  of  the  Council 
of  Revifion  may  again  be  propofed,  during 
the  fame  feffion  of  affembly,  with  fuch  al- 
terations as  will  render  it  conformable  to 
their  advice. 

The  members  of  the  faid  Council  of  Re- 
vifion fhall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  board  or  court  of  which  they  re- 
fpeffively  are.  Two  of  the  executive  and 
two  of  the  judiciary  members  fhall  be  re- 
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quifite  to  do  bufinefs  :  and  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  non-attendance,  the  board  and 
courts  may,  at  any  time  name  all,  or  fo 
many  as  they  will,  of  their  members,  in 
the  particular  order  in  which  they  would 
choofe  the  duty  of  attendance  to  devolve 
from  preceding  to  fubfequent  members, 
the  preceding  faihng  to  attend.  They 
Ihall  have  additionally  for  their  fervices  in 
this  council  the  fame  allowance  as  mem- 
bers of  aflembly  have. 

The  confederation  is  made  a  part  of 
this  conftitution,  fubjedl  to  fuch  future  al- 
terations as  fhall  be  agreed  to  by  the  legif- 
lature  of  this  flate,  and  by  all  the  other 
confederating  ftates. 

The  delegates  to  Congrefs  fhall  be  five 
in  number;  any  three  of  whom,  and  no 
fewer,  may  be  a  reprefentation.  They 
fhall  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
houfes  of  afTembly  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  fubjedl  to  be  recalled, 
within  the  term,  •by  joint  vote  of  both  the 
faid  houfes.     They  may  at  the  fame  time 
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be  members  of  the  legiflative  or  judiciary 
departments,  but  not  of  the  executive. 

The  benefits  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus ihall  be  extended,  by  the  legiflature, 
to  every  perfon  within  this  ftate,  and  with- 
out fee,  and  fhall  be  fo  facilitated  that  no 
perfon  may  be  detained  in  prifon  more 
than  ten-days  after  he  fhall  have  demanded 
and  been  refufed  fuch  writ  by  the  judge 
appointed  by  law,  or  if  none  be  appointed, 
then  by  any  judge  of  a  fuperior  court,  nor 
more  than  ten  days  after  fuch  writ  fhall 
have  been  ferved  on  the  perfon  detaining 
him,  and  no  order  given,  on  due  examina- 
tion, for  his  remandntent  or  difcharge. 

The  military  fhall  be  fubordinate  to  the 
civil  power. 

Printing-prefTes  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  no 
other  reftraint  than  liablenefs  to  legal  pro- 
fecution  for  falfe  fa6ls  printed  and  pub- 
liOied. 

Any  two  of  the  three  branches  of  go- 
vernment concuring  in  opinion,   each  by 
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the  voices  of  two-thirds  of  their  whole  ex- 
ifting  number,  that  a  convention  is  necef- 
fary  for  altering  this  conftitution,  or  cor- 
refting  breaches  of  it,  they  fhall  be  autho- 
rifed  to  iflue  writs  to  every  county  for  the 
eleftion  of  fo  many  delegates  as  they  are 
authorifed  to  fend  to  the  general  aflembly, 
which  elections  fliall  be  held,  and  writs  re- 
turned, as  the  laws  fhall  have  provided  in 
the  cafe  of  eledtionsof  delegates  of  affem- 
bly,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  the  faid  de- 
legates Ihall  meet  at  the  ufual  place  of 
holding  aflemblies,  three  months  after  date 
of  fuch  writs,  and  (hall  be  acknowledged 
to  have  equal  powers  with  this  prefent 
convention.  The  fald  writs  fhall  be  figned 
by  all  the  members  approving  the  fame. 


To  introduce  this  government ,  the  following 
fpecial  and  temporary  provifion  is  made. 

This  convention  being  authorifed  only 
to  amend  thofe  laws  which  conftituted  the 
form  of  government,  no  general  difTolution 
of  the  whole  fyftem  of  laws  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  taken  place:  but  all  laws  in 
force  at  the  meeting  of  this   convention, 
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and  not  inconfiftent  with  this  conftitution, 
remain  in  full  force,  fubjeft  to  alterations 
by  the  ordinary  legiflature. 

Tlie  prefent  general  aflembly  Ihall  con- 
tinue till  the  42d  day  after  the  laft  Mon- 
day of  November  in  this  prefent  year.  On 
the  faid  laft  Monday  of  November  in  this 
prefent  year,  the  feveral  comities  fliall  by 
their  eleftors  qualified  as  provided  by  this 
conftitution,  eledl  delegates,  which  for  the 
prefent  fliall  be,  in  number,  one  for  every 
militia  of  the  faid  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  lateft  returns  in  pofleflion  of 
the  governor,  and  fliall  alfo  choofe  fenato- 
rial  electors  in  proportion  thereto,  which 
fenatorial  eleftors  fliall  meet  on  the  14th 
day  after  the  day  of  their  eleftion,  at  the 
court-houfe  of  that  county  of  their  prefent 
diftrift  which  would  ftand  firft  in  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  their  counties,  and 
fliall  choofe  fenators  in  the  proportion  fixed 
by  this  conftitution.  The  elections  and  re- 
turns fliall  be  conduced,  in  all  circum- 
ftances  not  hereby  particularly  prefcribed, 
by  the  fame  perfons   and  under  the  fame 
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forms,  as  prefcribed  by  the  prefent  laws 
in  eled:ions  of  fenators  and  delegates  of 
aflembly.  The  faid  fenators  and  delegates 
{hall  conftitute  the  firft  general  aifembly  of 
the  new  government,  and  ihall  fpecially 
apply  themfelves  to  the  procuring  an  exaft 
return  from  every  county  of  the  number 
of  its  qualified  eleftors,  and  to  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  number  of  delegates  to  be 
elected  for  the  enfuing  general  afTembly. 

The  prefent  governor  ihall  continue  in 
office  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  eledled. 

All  other  oificers  of  every  kind  fhall  con- 
tinue in  ofiice  as  they  would  have  done  had 
their  appointment  been  under  this  confti- 
tution,  and  new  ones,  where  new  are 
hereby  called  for,  fhall  be  appointed  by 
the  authority  to  which  fuch  appointment  is 
referred.  One  of  the  prefent  judges  of  the 
general  court,  he  confenting  thereto,  fliall 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes  of  afTembly, 
at  their  firfl  meeting,  be  transferred  to  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery. 
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No-  III. 


An  ACT  for  establishing  Religious  Freedom, 
passed  in  the  Assembly  of  Firginia  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1786. 

Well  aware  that  Almighty  God  hath 
created  the  mind  free;  that  all  attempts  to 
influence  it  by  temporal  punifhments  or 
burdens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend 
only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrify  and  mean- 
nefs,  and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan 
of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who 
being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet 
chofe  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on 
either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to 
do;  that  the  impious  prefumption  of 
legiflators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
fiaftical,  who,  being  themfelves  but  fallible 
and  uninfpired  men  have  alTumed  dominion 
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over  the  faith  of  others,   fetting  up  their 
own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  as  the 
only  true  and  infalUble,  and  as  fuch  endea- 
vouring to   impofe  them   on  others,   hath 
eflablilhed  and    maintained  falfe   reUgions 
over  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  world,    and 
through  all  time;   that  to  compel  a  man  to 
furnifli  contributions  of  money  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  opinions  which  he  difbelieves, 
is  finful  and  tyrannical;  that  even  theforce- 
ing  him  to  fupport  this  or  that  teacher  of 
his  own  religious   perfuafion,   is  depriving 
him  of  the   comfortable  liberty   of  giving 
his  contributions  to   the  particular   paftor 
whofe  morals   he  would  make  his  pattern, 
and  whofe  powers  he  feels  mod  perfuafive 
to  righteoufnefs,  and  is  withdrawing  from 
the  miniftry  thofe  temporal  rewards,  which 
proceeding  from   an   approbation  of  their 
perfonal  conduft,    are  an  additional  incite- 
ment to  earnefl:  and  unremitting  labours  for 
the  inftrudlion  of  mankind ;   that  our  civil 
rights  have   no  dependance  on  our  religi- 
ous opinions,  more  than   our   opinions  in 
phyfics  or  geometry;    that  therefore  the 
profcribing  any  citizen    as  unworthy  the 
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public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an 
incapacity  of  being  called  to  the  offices  of 
truft  and  emolument,  unlefs  he  profefs  or 
renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is 
depriving  him  injurioufly  of  thofe  privileges 
and  advantages  to  which  in  common  with 
his  fellow  citizens  he  has  a  natural  right; 
that  it  tends  alfo  to  corrupt  the  principles 
of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to  encou- 
rage, by  bribing,  with  a  monopoly  of 
worldly  honours  and  emoluments,  thofe 
who  will  externally  profefs  and  conform  to 
it;  that  though  indeed  thefe  are  criminal 
who  do  not  withftand  fuch  temptation,  yet 
neither  are  thofe  innocent  who  lay  the  bait 
in  their  way;  that  to  fuffer  the  civil  magif- 
trate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of 
opinion  and  to  reftrain  the  profeffion  or 
propagation  of  principles,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dangerous 
fallacy,  which  at  once  deftroys  all  religious 
liberty,  becaufe  he  being  of  courfc  judge 
of  that  tendency,  will  make  his  opinions 
the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  con- 
demn the  fentiments  of  others  only  as  they 
fhall   fquare  with  or  differ  from  his  own; 
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that  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  pur- 
pofes  of  civil  government,  for  its  officers 
to  interfere  when  principles  break  out  into 
overt  ads  againfl:  peace  and  good  order; 
and  finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  will 
prevail  if  left  to  herfelf,  that  the  is  the  pro- 
per and  fufficient  antagonift  to  error,  and 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflifl:,  unlefs 
by  human  interpofition  difarmed  of  her 
natural  weapons,  free  argument  and  debate, 
errors  ceafing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is 
permitted  freely  to  contradift  them. 

Be  it  therefore  enaBed  by  the  General  j4ffem- 
bljy  That  no  man  fhall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  fupport  any  religious  worfhip, 
place  or  miniftry  whatfoever,  nor  (hall  be 
enforced,  redrained,  molefted,  or  burthened 
in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  fhall  otherwife 
fuffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions 
or  belief;  but  that  all  men  fhall  be  free  to 
profefs,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion  and  that  the 
fame  fhall  in  no  wife  diminifli,  enlarge,  or 
afFedl  their  civil  capacities. 
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And  though  we  well  know  that  this 
Aflembly,  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
ordinary  purpofes  of  legiflation  only,  have 
no  power  to  reftrain  the  afts  of  fucceeding 
Aflemblies,  conftituted  with  the  powers 
equal  to  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to 
declare  this  aft  irrevocable,  would  be  of 
no  efFeft  in  law,  yet  we  are  free  to  declare, 
and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  af- 
ferted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
and  that  if  any  aft  Ihall  be  hereafter  paiTed 
to  repeal  the  prefent  or  to  narrow  its  ope- 
ration, fuch  aft  will  be  an  infringement  of 
natural  right. 
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RELATIVE  TO  THE  MURDER  OF  LOGAN'S  FAMILY. 


A   LETTER   TO  GOVERNOR  HENRY,   OF    MARYLAND. 

Philadelphia,  December  3ifl-,  1797. 
DEAR  SIR, 

Mr*  Tazewell  has  communicated  to  me 
the  enquiries  you  have  been  fo  kind  as  to  make, 
relative  to  a  pafTage  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia, 
which  has  lately  excited  fome  newfpaper  pub- 
lications. I  feel,  with  great  fenfibility,  the 
intereft  you  take  in  this  bufinefs,  and  with 
pleafure,  go  into  explanations  with  one  whofe 
obje6ls  1  know  to  be  truth  and  juftice  alone. 
Had  Mr.  Martin  thought  proper  to  fuggeft  to 
me,  that  doubts  might  be  entertained  of  the 
tranfa6^ion  refpe6ling  Logan,  as  ftated  in  the 
Notes  on  Virginia,  and  to  enquire  on  what 
grounds  the  ftatement  was  founded,  I  fhould 
have  felt  myfelf  obliged  by  the  enquiry,  have 
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informed   him  candidly  of   the  grounds,    and 
cordially  have  co-onerated  in  every  means  of 
inveftigating  the  ('d6t,  and  corre6ling  whatfoever 
in  it  fhould  be  found  to  have  been  erroneous. 
But  he  chofe  to  ftep  at  once  into  the  newfpapers, 
and  in  his  publications  there  and  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  me,  adopted  a  ftyle  which  forbade  the 
refpe<5t  of  an  anfwer.     Senfible,  however,  that 
no  a6l  of  his  could  abfolve  me  from  the  juftlce 
due  to  others,  as  foon  as  I  found  that  the  ftory 
of  Logan  could  be  doubted,  I  determined  to 
enquire  into  it  as  accurately  as  the  teftimony 
remaining,  after  a  lapfe  of  twenty  odd  years, 
would  permit  ;  and  that  the  refult  fhould  be 
made  known,  either   in  the  firft  new  edition 
which  Ihould  be  printed  of  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, or  by  publifliing  an  Appendix.  I  thought 
that  fo  far  as  that  work  had  contributed  to  im- 
peach the  memory  of  Crefap,  by  handing  on  an 
erroneous  charge,   it  was  proper  it  ihould   be 
made  the  vehicle  of  retribution.     Not  that  I 
was  at  all  the  author  of  the  injury.     I  had  only 
concurred,    with   thoufands   and  thoufands  of 
others,  in  believing  a  tranfa6tion  on  authority 
which  merited  refpedt.     For  the  ftory  of  Logan 
is  only  repeated  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  pre- 
cifely  as  it  had  been  current  for  more  than  a 
dozen    years    before    they     were    publifhed. 
When  Lord  Dunmore  returned  from  the  expe- 
dition againft  the  Indians,  in  1774,    he  and  his 
officers  brought  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  and  re- 
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lated  the  circumftances  conne6led  with  it.  Thefe 
were  i'o  affe6ling,  and  the  fpeech  itfelf  fo  fine  a 
morfel  of  eloquence,  that  it  becanie  the  theme 
of  every  converfation,  in  Wiliiamfburgh  parti- 
cularly,  and  generally,  indeed,  wherefoever  any 
of  the  officers  rcfided  or  reforted.  I  learned  it 
in  Wiliiamfburgh;  I  believe  at  Lord  Dun- 
more 's;  and  I  find  in  my  pocket-book  of  that 
year  (1774)  an  entry  of  the  narrative,  as  taken 
from  the  mouth  of  fome  perfon,  whofe  name, 
however,  is  not  noted,  nor  recoUe^ed,  pre- 
cifely  in  the  words  ftated  in  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia. The  fpeech  was  publifhed  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Gazette  of  that  time  (I  have  it  myfelf  in 
the  volume  of  gazettes  of  that  year )  and  though 
in  a  ftyle  by  no  means  elegant,  yet  it  was  fo 
admired,  that  it  flew  through  all  the  public  pa- 
pers of  the  continent,  and  through  the  maga- 
zines and  other  periodical  publications  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  and  thofe  who  were  boys  at  that  day 
will  now  atteft,  that  the  fpeech  of  Logan  ufed 
to  be  given  them  as  a  fchool  exercife  for  repe- 
tition.  It  was  not  till  about  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  after  the  newfpaper  publications,  that 
the  Notes  on  Virginia  were  publiihed  in  Ame- 
rica. Combating,  in  thefe,  the  contumelious 
theory  of  certain  European  writers,  whofe  cele- 
brity gave  currency  and  weight  to  their  opi- 
nions, that  our  country,  from  the  combined 
efFec^^s  of  foil  and  climate,  degenerated  animal 
nature,   in   the   general,  and  particularly  the 
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moral  faculties  of  man,   1  confidered  the  fpeech 
of  Logan  as  an  apt  proof  of  the  contrary,  and 
ufed  it  as  fuch ;  and  1  copied,    verbatim,    the 
n^^rrative  I  had  taken  down  in   1774,  and  the 
fpeech  as  it  had  been  given  us  in  a  better  tranf- 
lation  by  Lord  Dunmcre.     I  knew  nothing  of 
the  Crefaps,  and  could  not  poilibly  have  a  mo- 
tive to  do  them  an  injury  with  defign.     I  re- 
peated what  thoufands  had  done  before,  on  as 
good  authority  as  we  have  for  moft  of  the  fads 
we  learn  through  life,  and  fuch  as,  to  this  mo- 
ment, I  have  feen  no  reafon  to  doubt.     That 
any  body  queflioned  it,  was  never  fufpe6led  by 
mt,  till  1  faw  the  letter  of  Mr.  Martin   in  the 
Baltimore  paper.     I  endeavoured   then  to  re- 
coile6l  who  among  my  cotemporaries,   of  the 
fame  circle   of  fbciety,    and    confequently    of 
the   fame  recoiledlions,    might    ftili    be   alive. 
Three  and    twenty    years    of    death    and  dif- 
periion    had    left   very    few.      I   remembered, 
however,    that    Gen.  Gibfon  was    ftill  living, 
and  knew  that  he  had  been  the  tranllator  of  the 
fpeech.    I    wrote   to  him  immediately.    He,  in 
anfwer,  declares   to  me,   that  he  was  the  very 
perfcn  fent   by  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  Indian 
town;  that,  aiier  he  had  delivered  his  meilage 
there,  Logan  took  him  out   to  a  neighbouring 
wood  ;  far  down  v/itii  him,  and  rehearfing,  with 
tears,  the  cataftrophe  of  his  family,    gave  him 
thrir  ipeech  ioi'  Lord  Dunmore  3  that  he  carried 
ic  to  Lord  Dunmore;  tranllated  it  for  him;  has 
turned  to  it  in  the  Encyclopedia,  as  taken  from 
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the  Notes  on  Virginia,  and  finds  that  it  was  his 
tranflation  I  had  ufed,  with  only  two  or  three 
verbal  variations  of  no  importance.  Thefe,  I 
fuppofe,  had  arifen  in  the  courfe  of  fucceffive 
copies.  I  cite  Gen.  Gibfon's  letter  by  memory, 
not  having  it  with  me;  but  I  am  fure  I  cite  it 
fubftantially  right.  It  eftablifhes  unqueftion- 
ably,  that  the  fpeech  of  Logan  is  genuine;  and 
that  being  eftabliflied,  it  is  Logan  himfelf  who 
is  author  of  all  the  important  fa6ls.  ''  Col.  Cre- 
''  fap/'  fays  he,  ''  in  cold  blood  and  unpro- 
^'  voked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan, 
'^  not  fparing  even  my  women  and  children. 
'^  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the 
*^  veins  of  any  living  creature."  The  perfon  and 
the  fa6t,  in  all  its  material  circumftances,  are 
here  given  by  Logan  himfelf.  Gen.  Gibfon,  in- 
deed, fays,  that  the  title  was  miftaken  ;  that  Cre- 
fap  was  a  captain,  and  not  a  colonel.  This  was 
Logan's  miftake.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  it  was 
on  the  Ohio,  and  not  on  the  Kanhaway  itfelf, 
that  his  family  was  killed.  This  is  an  error 
which  has  crept  into  the  traditionary  account ; 
but  furely  of  little  moment  in  the  moral  view 
of  the  fubje(5l.  The  material  queftion  is ;  was 
Logan's  family  murdered,  and  by  whom.?  That 
it  was  murdered  has  not,  I  believe,  been  denied ; 
that  it  was  by  one  of  the  Crefaps,  Logan  affirms. 
This  is  a  queftion  which  concerns  the  memories 
of  Logan  and  Crefap;  to  the  ilfue  of  which  I  am 
as  indiiFerent  as  if  I  had  never  heard  the  name 
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of  either.  I  have  begun  and  fhall  continue  ta 
enquire  into  the  evidence  additional  to  Logan's, 
on  which  the  fa6t  was  founded.  Little,  indeed, 
can  now  be  heard  of,  and  that  little  difperfed 
and  diftant.  If  it  fhall  appear  on  enquiry,  that 
Logan  has  been  wrong  in  charging  Crefap  with 
the  murder  of  his  family,  I  will  do  juftice  to  the 
memory  of  Crefap,  as  far  as  I  have  contributed 
to  the  injury,  by  believing  and  repeating  what 
others  had  believed  and  repeated  before  me.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  Logan  was  right 
in  his  charge,  I  will  vindicate,  as  far  as  my  fuf- 
frage  may  go,  the  truth  of  a  Chief,  whofe  talents 
and  misfortunes  have  attached  to  him  the  refpe6t 
and  commiferation  of  the  world. 

I  have  gone,  my  dear  Sir,  into  this  lengthy 
detail  to  fatisfy  a  mind,  in  the  candour  and 
re6titude  of  which  I  have  the  higheft  confidence. 
So  far  as  you  may  incline  to  ufe  the  communi- 
cation for  rectifying  the  judgments  of  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  fee  things  truly  as  they  are,  you 
are  free  to  ufe  it.  But  I  pray  that  no  confidence 
which  you  may  repofe  in  any  one,  may  induce 
you  to  let  it  go  out  of  your  hands,  fo  as  to  get 
into  a  newfpaper.  Againft  a  conteft  in  that 
iield  1  am  entirely  decided.  1  feci  extraordinary 
gratification,  indeed,  in  addreffing  this  letter  to 
you,  with  whom  fhades  of  difference  in  political 
fentiment  have  not  prevented  the  interchange 
of  good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the  friendly  offices 
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of  fociety  and  good  correfpondence.  This  poli- 
tical tolerance  is  the  more  valued  by  me,  who 
confider  fecial  harmony  as  the  firft  of  human 
felicities,  and  the  happieft  moments,  thofe  which 
are  given  to  the  effufions  of  the  heart.  Accept 
them  fmcerely,  I  pray  you,  from  one  who  has 
the  honour  to  be,  with  fentiments  of  high  re- 
fpe6t  and  attachment, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  moil  obedient 

And  moft  humble  fervant, 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


THE  Notes  on  Virginia  were  written,  in 
Virginia,  in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  in  an- 
fwer  to  certain  queries  propofed  to  me  by  Monf. 
de  Marbois,  then  fecretary  of  the  French  lega- 
tion in  the  United  States;  and  a  manufcript 
copy  was  delivered  to  him.  A  few  copies,  with 
fome  additions,  were  afterwards,  in  1784,  printed 
in  Paris,  and  given  to  particular  friends.  In 
fpeaking  of  the  animals  of  America,  the  theory 
of  M.  de  BufFon,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  and  others 
prefented  itfeif  to  confideration.  They  have 
fuppofed  there  is  fomething  in  the  foil,  climate, 
and  other  circumftances  of  America,  which 
occalions  animal  nature  to  degenerate,  not 
excepting  even  the  man,  native  or  adoptive, 
phylical  or  moral.  This  theory,  fo  unfounded 
and  degrading  to  one  third  of  the  globe,  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  fa 61  and  reafon.  Among 
other  proofs  adduced  in  contradi6tion  of  this 
hypothefis,  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  an  Indian 
chief,  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore  in  1774,  was 
produced,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  talents  of  the 
aboriginals  of  this  country,  and  particularly  of 
their  eloquence;  and  it  was  believed  that  Eu- 
rope had  never  produced  any  thing  fuperior  to 
this  morfel  of  eloquence.  In  order  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  the  reader,    the  tranfadion,  on 
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which  it  was  founded,  was  ftated,  as  it  had  been 
generally  related  in  America  at  the  time,  and 
as  I  had  heard  it  myfelf,  in  the  circle  of  Lord 
Dunmore,  and  the  officers  who  accompanied 
him:  and  the  fpeech  itfelf  was  given  as  it  had, 
ten  years  before  the  printing  of  that  book,  cir- 
culated in  the  newfpapers  through  all  the  then 
colonies,  through  the  magazines  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  periodical  publications  of  Europe. 
For  three  and  twenty  years  it  pafTed  uncontra- 
di6led ;  nor  was  it  ever  fufpe6led  that  it  even 
admitted  contradiction.  In  1797,  however,  for 
the  iirft  time,  not  only  the  whole  tranfa6lion 
refpeding  Logan  was  affirmed  in  the  public 
papers  to  be  falfe,  but  the  fpeech  itfelf  fuggefted 
to  be  a  forgery,  and  even  a  forgery  of  mine,  to 
aid  me  in  proving  that  the  man  of  America  was 
equal  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  the  man  of  Eu- 
rope. But  wherefore  the  forgery;  whether 
Logan's  or  mine,  it  would  ftill  have  been  Ame- 
rican. I  (hould  indeed  confult  my  own  fame  if 
the  fuggeftion,  that  this  fpeech  is  mine,  were 
fufFered  to  be  believed.  He  would  have  a  jull 
right  to  be  proud  who  could  with  truth  claim 
that  compoiition.  But  it  is  none  of  mine;  and 
I  yield  it  to  whom  it  is  due. 

On  feeing  then,   that    this  tranfa6lion   was 

brought  into  queftion,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 

make  particular  enquiry  into  its  foundation.    It 

was  the  more  my  duty,  as  it  was  alledged  that, 

c  * 


by  afcribing  to  an  individual  therein  named,  a 
participation  in  the  murder  of  Logan's  family, 
I  had  done  an  injury  to  his  character,  which  it 
had  not  deferved.     I  had   no  knowledge  per- 
fonally  of  that  individual.     I  had  no  reafon  to 
aim  an  injury  at  him.     I  only  repeated  what  I 
had  heard  from  others,  and  what  thoufands  had 
heard  and  believed  as  well  as  myfelf ;  and  which 
no  one  indeed,  till  then,  had  been  known  to 
queftion.    Twenty-three  years  had  now  elapfed, 
fmce  the  tranfadlion  took  place.    Many  of  thofe 
acquainted  with   it  were  dead,  and  the  living 
difperfed  to  very  diftant  parts  of  the  earth.   Few 
of  them  were   even  known  to  me.     To  thofe 
however  of  whom  I  knew,   I   made  application 
by  letter;  and  fome  others,  moved  by  a  regard 
for  truth  and  juftice,  were  kind  enough  to  come 
forward,  of  themfelves,  with   their  teftimony. 
Thefe  fragments  of  evidence,  the  fmall  remains 
of  a  mighty  mafs  which  time  has  confumed,  are 
here  prefented  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters, certificates,  or  affidavits,  as  they  came  to 
me.     I  have  reje(51ed  none  of  thefe  forms,   nor 
required  other  folemnities  from  thofe  whofe  mo- 
tives and  chara(?ters  were  pledges  of  their  truth. 
Hiflorical  tranfadions  are  deemed  to   be  well 
vouched  by  the  fimple  declarations  of  thofe  who 
have  borne   a  part  in  them  ;  and  efpecially  of 
perfons  having  no  intereft  to  falfify  or  disfigure 
them.     The  world  will  now  fee  whether  they, 
or  I,  have  injured  Crefap,  by  believing  Logan's 


charge  againft  him:  and  they  will  decide  be- 
tween Logan  and  Crefap,  whether  Crefap  was 
innocent,  and  Logan  a  calumniator  ? 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  tranfaclions,  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  following  declarations  refer, 
he  muft  take  notice  that  they  eflablifh  four  dif- 
ferent  murders,  i.  Of  two  Indians,  a  little 
above  Wheeling.  2.  Of  others  at  Grave  Creek, 
among  whom  were  fome  of  Logan's  relations. 

3.  The  maffacreat  Baker's  bottom,  on  the  Ohio, 
op  ofite  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  where  were 
other  relations  of  Logan.  4.  Of  thofe  killed  at 
the  fame  place,  coming  in  canoes  to  the  relief 
of  their  friends.     I  place  the  numbers  f ,  2,  3, 

4,  againft  certain  paragraphs  of  the  evidence, 
to  indicate  the  particular  murder  to  which  the 
paragraph  relates,  and  prefent  alfo  a  fmall 
Iketch  or  map  of  the  principal  fcenes  of  thefe 
butcheries,  for  their  more  ready  comprehenfion. 
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Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  the  honourable  Judge  INNES,  of  Frankfort  in 
Kentucky,  to  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  dated  Kentucky,  near  Frank- 
fort, March  2d,  1799. 

/  recollect  to  haiie  seen  Logan's  speech  in  1775, 
in  one  of  the  public  prints.  That  Logan  conceived 
Cresap  to  be  the  author  of  the  ?7iurder  at  Tellow 
Creek^  it  is  in  my  power  to  give,  perhaps^  a  more 
particular  information,  than  any  other  person  you 
can  apply  to. 

In  1774  /  lived  in  Fincastle  county,  novo  divided 
into  Washington^  Montgomery  and  part  of  Wythe, 
Being  intimate  in  CoL  Preston's  family^  I  happen- 
ed in  July  to  be  at  his  house^  vohen  an  Express  was 
sent  to  him  as  the  Coufity  Lieut,  requesting  a 
guard  of  the  militia  to  be  ordered  out  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  inhabitants  residirig  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  river.  The  Express  brought 
with  him  a  War  Club,,  and  a  note  which  was  left 
tied  to  it  at  the  house  of  o?ie  Robertson ^  vohose  fami- 
ly  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for 
the  application  to  Col,  Preston^  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy,  then  taken  by  me  in  my  memorandum 
book, 

'^  Captain  Cresap, 

"  What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Tellow  Creek 
^'forf  The  white  people  killed  my  kin,  at  Cones- 
"  toga^  a  great  while  ago  ;  and  I  thought  nothing 
^''  of  that.    But  you  killed  my  kin  again ^  on  TeU 
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^^  low 'Creek,  and  took  my  Cousin  Prisoner.  Then 
'*  /  thought  I  must  kill  too ;  and  I  ha^oe  been  three 
^'  times  to  war  since ;  but  the  Indians  are  not  an- 
'*  gry:  only  myself* 

'^Captain  JOHN  LOGAN:' 

July  2ift,  1774. 

With  great  refpedl,  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  molt  obedient  fervant, 

HARRY  INNES. 


Allegheney  County,  ff. 
State  of  Pennfylvania. 

Before  me  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  and  for  said  county^  personally  appeared  John 
Gibson^  Esquire,  an  associate  Judge  of  same  coun- 
ty, who  being  duly  sworn  deposeth  and  saith  that 
he  traded  with  the  Shawnese  and  other  tribes  of 
Indians  then  settled  on  the  Siota  in  the  year  1773, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  and  that  in 
the  month  of  April  of  the  same  year^  he  left  the 
same  Indian  towns^  and  came  to  this  place ^  in  order 
to  procure  some  goods  andpro'uisions^  that  he  remain- 
ed here  only  a  few  days^  and  then  set  out  in  com^ 
pany  with  a  certain  Alexander  Blaine  and  M. 
Elliot  by  water  to  return  to  the  towns  on  Siota,  and 
that  one  CDcning  as  they  ivere  drifting  in  their  Ca- 
noes near  the  Long  Reach  on  the  Ohio,  they  were 
hailed  by  a  number  of%\)hite  men  on  the  South  West 
Shore,  %\)ho  requested  them  to  put  ashore,  as  they 
had  disagreeable  news  to  inform  them  of;  that  we 
then  landed  on  shore;  and  found  amongst  the  party. 
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a  Major  Angus  M^  Donald  from  West  Chester,  a 
Doctor  Woods  from  same  place,  and  a  party  as 
they  said  of  \50  men.  We  then  asked  the  news. 
They  informed  us  that  some  of  the  party  who  had 
been  taken  up^  and  improving  lands  near  the  Big 
Kanhawa  river,  had  seen  another  party  of  white 
men,  who  informed  them  that  they  and  some  others 
had  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Shawnese,  who  had  beeti 
hunting  on  the  South  West  side  of  the  Ohio^  that 
they  had  killed  the  whole  of  the  Indian  party ^  and 
that  the  others  had  gone  across  the  country  to  Cheat 
river  with  the  horses  and  plunder,  the  consequence 
of  which  they  apprehended  would  he  an  Indian  war, 
and  that  they  were  flying  away.  On  making  enquiry 
of  them  ivhcn  this  murder  should  have  happened^ 
we  found  that  it  must  have  been  some  considerable 
time  before  we  left  the  Indian  towns,  and  that  there 
was  not  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  report,  as 
there  was  not  a  single  man  of  the  Shawnese,  but 
what  returned  from  hunting  long  before  this  should 
have  happened. 

We  then  informed  them  that  if  they  would  agree 
to  reraain  at  the  place  %ve  then  were,  one  of  us 
would  go  to  Hock  Hockufjg  river  with  some  of  their 
party,  where  we  should  flnd  some  of  our  people 
making  Canoes^  and  that  if  %ve  did  not  find  them 
there,  we  might  conclude  that  every  thing  was  not 
right.  Doctor  Wood  and  another  person  then  prO' 
posed  going  with  me  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  seemed 
to  agree.,  but  said  they  woidd  send  and  consult  cap- 
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tain  Cresap  who  was  about  two  miles  from  that 
place.  They  sent  off  for  him^  and  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  night  they  behaved  in  the  most  disor- 
derly manner^  threateriing  to  kill  us,  and  saying  the 
damned  traders  ivere  worse  than  the  Indians  and 
ought  to  be  killed.  In  the  morning  captain  Michael 
Cresap  came  to  the  camp.  I  then  gave  him  the  infor- 
mation as  above  related.  They  then  met  in  Council, 
and  after  an  hour  or  more  captain  Cresap  returned 
to  7ne,  aiid  informed  that  he  could  not  prevail  on 
them  to  adopt  the  proposal  I  had  made  to  them,  that 
as  he  had  a  great  regard  for  captain  R.  Callender^ 
a  brother  in  law  of  mine  with  whom  I  was  connect- 
ed in  trade,  he  advised  me  by  no  means  to  think  of 
proceeding  any  further^  as  he  was  convinced  the  pre- 
sent party  would  fall  on  and  kill  every  Indian  they 
met  on  the  river  ^  that  for  his  part  he  should  not  con- 
tinue with  them,  but  go  right  across  the  country  to 
Red-Stone  to  avoid  the  consequences.  That  we  then 
proceeded  to  Hocking  and  went  up  the  same  to  the 
canoe  place  where  v^e  found  our  people  at  work,  and 
after  some  days  we  proceeded  to  the  towns  on  Siota 
by  land.  On  our  arrival  there,  we  heard  of  the 
different  murders  committed  by  the  party  on  their 
way  up  the  Ohio. 

This  Deponent  further  saith  that  in  the  year 
1774,  he  accompanied  Lord  Dunmore  on  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Shawnese  and  other  Indians  on 
the  Siota,  that  on  their  arrival  within  15  miles  of 
the  to'wns,  they  were  met  by  a  flag,  and  a  white 
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man  of  the  name  of  Elliot,  who  informed  Lord 
Dwimore  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Shawnese  had  sent 
to  request  his  Lordship  to  halt  his  army  and  send 
in  some  person^  who  understood  their  la7Jguage ; 
that  this  Deponent y  at  the  request  of  Lord  Dtinmor 
and  the  whole  of  the  officers  with  him,  went  in  ; 
that  on  his  arrival  at  the  towns ^  Logan^  the  Indian^ 
came  to  where  this  deponent  was  sitting  with  the 
Corn-Stalky  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Shawfiese, 
and  asked  him  to  walk  out  with  him  ;  that  they 
njoent  into  a  copse  of  %vood,  ivhere  they  sat  down, 
when  Logan,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears, 
deliiiered  to  him  the  speech,  nearly  as  related  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  his  notes  on  the  State  of  Virgi?iia  ;  that 
he  the  deponent  told  him  then  that  it  was  not  CoL 
Cress ap  who  had  murdered  his  relations,  and  that 
although  his  son  captain  Michael  Cressap  was  with 
the  party  who  killed  a  Shawnese  chief  and  other 
Indians^  yet  he  was  not  present  when  his  relations 
were  killed  at  Baker's,  near  the  mouth  of  Tellow 
Creek  on  the  Ohio;  that  this  Deponent  on  his  return  to 
camp  delivered  the  speech  to  Lord  Dunmore  ;  and 
that  the  murders  perpetrated  as  aboi)e  ivere  consi- 
dered as  ultimately  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1174!, 
commonly  called  Cressap' s  %var. 


JOHN  GIBSON. 

Sworn  and  I'ubfcribed  the  4th  April 
1800,  at  Pittltuigj  before  me, 

JER.  BARKER. 
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Extraft  of  a  letter  from  Col.  EBENEZER  ZANE,  to  the  honourable  JOHN 
BROWN,  one  of  the  fenators  in  Congrefs  from  Kentucky  j  dated  Wheel- 
ing, Feb.  4th,  1800, 

I  was  myself^  with  many  others,  in  the  practice 
of  making  impro'oements  on  lands  upon  the  Ohio^ 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  rights  to  the  same. 
Being  on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek,  in 
company  %vith  many  others,  news  circulated  that 
the  Indians  had  robbed  some  of  the  Land  jobbers. 
This  news  induced  the  people  generally  to  ascend  the 
Ohio.  I  was  among  the  number.  On  our  arri'^al 
at  the  Wheeling,  being  informed  tbat  there  were  two 
Indians  with  some  traders  near  and  aboiic  Wheel- 
ing, a  proposition  was  made  by  the  then  captain 
Michael  Cresap  to  way  lay  and  kill  the  Indians 
upon  the  river.  This  measure  I  opposed  with  much 
violence,  alledging  that  the  killing  of  those  Indians 
might  involve  the  country  in  a  war.  But  the  oppo- 
site party  prevailed.,  and  proceeded  up  the  Ohio  with 
captain  Cresap  at  their  head. 

In  a  short  time  the  party  returned,  and  also  the 
traders.,  in  a  canoe;  but  there  were  no  Indians  in 
the  company.  I  enquired  what  had  become  of  the 
Indians.,  and  was  informed  by  the  traders  and  Cre- 
sap''s  party  that  they  had  fallen  overboard,  I  exam- 
ined the  canoe.,  and  saw  much  fresh  blood  and  some 
bullet  holes  in  the  canoe.  This  fully  convinced  me 
that  the  party  had  killed  the  two  Indians.,  and 
thrown  them  into  the  river. 
d  * 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  this  action  happened , 
a  report  pre^oailed  that  there  was  a  campy  or  party 
of  Indians  on  the  Ohio  below  and  near  the  Wheel- 
ing   In  consequence  of  this  information^  captain 
Cresap  with   his  party^  joined  by  a  number   of 
recruits^  proceeded  immediately  down  the  Ohio  for 
the  purpose,  as  was  then  genearlly  understood^  of 
destroying  the  Indians  above  mentioned.     On  the 
succeeding   day,    captain   Cresap   and    his  party 
returned  to  JVheeling,  and  it  was  generally  reported 
by   the  party  that   they   had  killed  a  number  of 
Indians.  Of  the  truth  of  this  report  I  had  no  doubt, 
as  one  of  Cresap'' s  party  was  badly  ivounded,  and 
the  party  had  a  fresh  scalps  and  a  quantity  of  pro- 
perty ^  which  they  called  Indian  plunder.     At  the 
time  of  the  last  mentioned  transaction,  it  was  gene- 
rally reported  that  the  party  of  Indians  down  the 
Ohio  were  Logan  and  his  family  ;  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  report  was  unfounded. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  transaction  above 
mentioned,  a  party  of  Indians  were  killed  at  Tel^ 
low  Creek^  But  I  must  do  the  memory  of  captain 
Cresap  the  justice  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  was  present  at  the  killing  of  the  Indians  at  TeU 
low  Creek,  But  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  iti  my 
mindy  that  the  massacre  at  Tellow  Creek  was 
brought  on  by  the  two  transactions  frst  stated. 
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All  the  transactions,  which  I  ha'vc  related  hap- 
pened in  thelatter  end  of  April  1774 :  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  they  nvere  the  cause  of  the 
war  which  immediately  followed^  commonly  called 
Dunmore'^s  War, 

I  am  with  much  Esteem, 
Yours,  &c, 

EBENEZER  ZANE. 


The  Certificate  of  WILLIAM  HUSTON  of  Walhington  county,  in  the 
ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  communicated  by  DAVID  RIDDICK,  Efquire, 
Prothonotary  of  Walhington  county,  Pennfylvania ;  who  in  the  letter 
inclofing  it  fays  «  Mr.  WILLIAM  HUSTON  is  a  man  of  eftablifhed 
reputation  in  point  of  Integrity." 

/  William  Huston  of  Washington  county,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsyhania^  do  hereby  certify  to  whom  it 
may  concern^  that  in  the  year  1774 ,  /  resided  at 
Catfshes  camp^  on  the  main  path  from  Wheeling 
to  Redstone:  that  Michael  Cresap^  who  resided  on  or 
near  the  Potowmac  river,  on  his  ivay  up  from  the 
river  Ohio,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  armed  men^ 
lay  some  time  at  my  cabbin. 

I  had  previously  heard  the  report  of  Mr.  Cresap  2 
having  killed  some  Indians,  said  to  be  the  relations 
of '•' Logan''*  an  Indian  Chief  In  a  variety  of  con* 
versations  with  several  of  Cresap* s  party ,  they  boast- 
ed of  the  deed ;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  their 
chief  They  acknowledged  they  had  fired  first  on 
the  Indians,  They  had  with  them  one  man  on  a 
litter^  who  was  in  the  skirmish. 
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I  do  further  certify  thaty  from  njohat  I  learned 
from  the  party  themsehes,  I  then  formed  the  opi- 
nion, and  ha'ue  not  had  any  reason  to  change  the  opi- 
nion since,  that  the  killing,  on  the  part  of  the  "whites^ 
3  was  what  I  deem  the  grossest  murder.  I  further  cer- 
tify that  some  of  the  party,  who  afterwards  killed 
some  %\)omen  and  other  Lidians  at  Bakefs  Bottom, 
also  lay  at  my  cabbin,  on  their  march  to  the  interior 
part  of  the  country  ;  they  had  with  them  a  little  girl, 
whose  life  had  been  spared  by  the  interference  of 
some  more  humane  than  the  rest.  If  necessary  I 
will  make  afidamt  to  the  above  to  be  true.  Certi- 
fied at  Washington,  this  IS th  day  of  April,  Anno 
JDomini,  1798, 

WILLIAM  HUSTON. 


The  Certificate  of  JACOB  NEWLAND,  of  Shelby  County,  Kentucky, 
communicated  by  the  Honorable  Judge  Inncs,  of  Kentucky. 


In  the  year  1774,  I  lived  on  the  waters  of  Short 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  12  miles  above  Wheel- 
ing. Sometime  in  June  or  in  July  of  that  year, 
capt.  Michael  Cresap  raised  a  party  of  men,  and 
came  out  under  col.  M'- Daniel,  of  Hampshire  County, 
Virginia,  %vho  commanded  a  detachment  against 
the  Wappotommaka  towns  on  the  Muskinghum,  I 
met  with  capt,  Cresap,  at  Redstone  fort,  and  entered 
his  company.  Being  very  well  acquainted  with  him, 
we  conversed  freely ;  and  he,  among  other  conversa- 
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tions^  informed  me  se^oeral  times  of  falling  in  ivith 
some  Indians  on  the  Ohio  some  distance  below  the  2 
mouth  of  lellow  Creek,  and  killed  two  or  three  of 
them  ;  and  that  this  murder  was  before  that  of  the 
Indians  by  Great-house  and  others,  at  Tellouo  Creek.  3 
/  do  not  recollect  the  reason  which  capt.   Cresap 
assigned  for  committing  the  act^  but  nen^er  under- 
stood that  the  Indians  gai)e  any  offence.  Certified 
under  my  hand  this  \5th  day  of  Noiiember,  1799, 
being  an  inhabitant  of  Shelby  county,  and  State  of 
Kentucky. 

JACOB  NEWLAND. 


The  Certificate  of  JOHN  ANDER.SON,  a  merchant  in  Frederickfburg,  Vir- 
ginia; communicated  by  Mann  Page,  Efq.  of  Mansfield,  near  Frederickf- 
burg,  who,  in  the  letter  accompanying  it,  fays,  "Mr.  John  Anderfon  has 
for  many  years  paft  been  fettled  in  Frcderickfburg,  in  the  mercantile 
line.  I  have  known  him  in  profperous  and  adverfe  fituations.  He  has 
always  fliewn  the  greateft  degree  of  Equanimity,  his  honefty  and  veracity 
are  unimpeachable.  Thefe  things  can  be  attefted  by  all  the  refpedlable  part 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Frcderickfburg." 

Mr.  John  Anderson^  a  merchant  in  Fredericks- 
burg^ says,  that  in  the  year  \11^^  being  a  trader  in 
the  Indian  country.^  he  %vas  at  Pittsburgh  to  which 
place  he  had  a  cargo  brought  up  the  river  in  a  boat 
navigated  by  a  Delaware  Indian  and  a  white  man. 
That  on  their  return  down  the  river,  with  a  cargo, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Butler,  Michael  Cresap  fired 
on  the  boat,  and  killed  the  Indian,  after  which  two 
men  of  the  name  of  Gatewood  and  others  of  the 
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3  name  of  *  Tumblestone^  iijho  Ihed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  they 
were  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  invited  a  party  oj 
them  to  come  over  and  drink  with  them ;  and  that, 
when  the  Indians  were  drunk,  they  murdered  them  to 
the  number  of  six^  among  whom   was   Logan^s 

4  mother.  That  five  other  Indiatis  uneasy  at  the 
absence  of  their  friends^  came  over  the  river  to  enquire 
after  them  ;  when  they  were  fired  upon,  and  two 
were  killed^  and  the  others  wounded.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  war. 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  true  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

JOHN  ANDERSON, 

Atteft. 
DAVID  BLAIR,  30th  June  1 798. 


The  Depofition  of  JAMES  CHAMBERS,  communicated  by  Divid  Rid- 
dick,  Efq.  Prothonotaiy  of  Wafhington  county,  Pennfylvania,  who  in  the 
letter  enclofing  it  fhews  that  he  entertains  the  moft  perfeft  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  Mr.  CHAMBERS. 


Washington  County,  sc. 

Personally  came  before  me  Samuel  Shannon,  Esq. 
one  of  the  Commonwealth  Justices  for  the  County  of 
Washington  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania^  James 
Chambers,  who  being  sworn  according  to  law,  depo- 

*  The  popular  pronunciation  of  Tomlinfon,  which  was  the  real  name. 
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seth  and  salth  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  i774,  he 
resided  on  the  frontier  nears  Baker'' s  bottom  on  the 
Ohio :  that  he  had  an  intimate  companion,  %)ith 
whom  he  sometimes  lived ,  named  '^Edivard  King  .*" 
That  a  report  reached  him  that  Michael  Cresap  had 
killed  some  Indians  near  Grave  Creek,  friends  to  an 
Indian^  known  by  the  name  of  '-'- Logan  ;"  That 
other  of  his  friends,  following  down  the  river, 
having  received  intelligence,  and  fearing  to  proceed^ 
lest  Cresap  might  fall  in  with  them^  encamped  near 
the  month  of  Tellow  Creek,  opposite  Baker^s  bot- 
tom ;  that  Dan'ial  Great -house  had  determined  to 
kill  them  ;  had  made  the  secret  known  to  the  depo- 
nent's companion.  King;  that  the  deponent  was 
earnestly  solicited  to  he  of  the  party  ^  and,  as  an  in- 
ducement, was  told  that  they  would  get  a  great  deal 
of  plunder  ;  and  further ,  that  the  Indians  would  he 
made  drunk  by  Baker,  and  that  little  danger  would 
follow  the  expedition.  The  deponent  refused  having 
any  hand  in  killing  unoffending  people.  His  com- 
panion. King,  went  with  Great-house,  voith  divers 
others,  some  of  whom  had  been  collected  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  under  an  idea  that  Joshua  Baker'' s 
family  was  in  danger  from  the  Indians^  as  war  had 
been  commenced  between  Cresap  and  them  already  ; 
that  Edward  King^  as  well  as  others  of  the  party  ^ 
did  not  conceal  from  the  deponent  the  most  minute 
circumstances  of  this  affair;  they  informed  him  that 
Great-house^  concealing  his  people^  went  over  to  the 
Indian  encampments  and  counted  their  number^  and 
found  that  they  were  too  large  a  party  to  attack  voith 
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his  strength  ;  that  he  then  requested  Joshua  Baker ^ 
ivhen  any  of  them  came  to  his  house,  f  which  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  J  to  give  them  %vhat  rum 
they  could  drink^  and  to  let  him  know  when  they 
were  in  a  proper  train y  and  that  he  would  then  fall 
on  them;  that  accordingly  they  found se'veral  men 
and  women  at  Bakefs  house ;  that  one  of  these 
women  had  cautioned  Great-house^  when  owr  in  the 
Indian  camp,  that  he  had  better  return  home^  as  the 
Indian  men  were  drinking^  and  that  ha'oing  heard 
of  Cresap^s  attack  on  their  relations  down  the  river, 
they  were  angry,  and,  in  a  friendly  manner,  told 
him  to  go  home.  Great-house,  with  his  party,  fell 
on  them,  and  killed  all  except  a  little  girl,  which  the 
deponent  sa%v  with  the  party  after  the  slaughter  : 

4  that  the  Indians  in  the  camp  hearing  the  firing, 
manned  two  canoes,  supposing  their  fritnds  at 
Baker  s  to  be  attacked,  as  was  supposed:  the  party 
under  Great-house  prevented  their  landing  by  a  well 
directed  fire,  which  did  execution  in  the  canoes : 
that  'Edward  King  shewed  the  deponent  one  of  the 
scalps. — The  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  settle- 
ments near  the  river  broke  up,  and  he  the  deponent 
immediately  repaired  to  Catfish'^s  camp,  and  lived 
some  time  with  Mr.  William  Huston:  that  not  long 
after  his  arrival,  Cresap,  with  his  party,  returning 
from  the  Ohio,  came  to  Mr.  Huston's  and  tarried 
some  time :  that  in  various  conversations  with  the 

2  party,  and  in  particular  with  a  Mr,  Smith,  who 
had  one  arm  only,  he  was  told  that  the  Indians  were 
acknowledged  and  known  to  be   Logan's  friends 
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which  they  had  killed^  and  that  he  heard  the  party 
sayy  that  Logan  would  probably  a'uenge  their  deaths. 

They  acknowledged  that  the  Indians  passed  Cre- 
sap's  encampment  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  a  peace- 
able  manner,  and  encamped  below  him  ;  that  they 
went  down  and  fired  on  the  Indians^  and  killed  seve- 
ral; that  the  survivors  fiew  to  their  arms  and  fired 
on  Cresap,  and  ivounded  one  man,  whom  the  deponent 
saw  carried  on  a  litter  by  the  party;  that  the  Indians  2 
killed  by  Cresap  were  not  only  Logan's  relations,  but  3 
of  the  women  killed  at  Bakefs  one  was  said  and 
generally  believed  to  be  Logan's  sister.  The  depo- 
nent further  saith^  that  on  the  relation  of  the  attack 
by  Cresap  on  the  unoffending  Indians^  he  exclamied 
in  their  hearing.,  that  it  was  an  atrocious  murder  : 
on  which  Mr,  Smith  threatened  the  deponent  with 
the  tomahawk;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  cautious ^ 
fearing  an  injury,  as  the  party  appeared  to  have  lost, 
in  a  great  degree.,  sentiments  of  humanity  as  well  as 
the  effects  of  civilization.  Sworn  and  subscribed  at 
at  Washington^  the  20th  day  of  April,  Anno 
Domini  1798. 

JAMES  CHAMBERS. 

Before  SAMUEL  SHANNON. 


Washington  County .,  sc. 

Seal    ^'  -^^^^'^  Reddick,  prothonotary  of  the  court 

'  of  common  pleas,  for  the  county  of  Washing- 

ton^  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  do  certify  that 
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Samuel  Shannon^  esq.  before  nvbofii  the  within  affida- 
vit was  made,  was,  at  the  time  thereof,  and  still  is, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington aforesaid;  and  that  full  credit  is  due  to  all 
his  judicial  acts  as  such  as  %vell  in  courts  of  justice 
as  thereout. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  the  seal  of  my  office  at  Washington, 
the  26th  day  of  April,  Anno  Dom.  1798. 

DAFW  REDDICK. 


The  Certificate  of  CHARLES  POLKE,  of  Shelby  County,  in  Ken- 
tucky, communicated  by  the  hon.  Judge  Innes,  of  Kentucky,  who  in  the 
letter  inclofing  it,  together  with  Newland's  certificate,  and  his  own  decla- 
ration of  the  information  given  him  by  Baker,  fays,  "  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  Jacob  Newland,  he  is  a  man  of  integrity.  Charles  Polke 
and  Jofiiua  Baker  both  fupport  refpedlable  charadlers." 

About  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May  1774',  I  lived  on  the  ivaters  of  Cross  creek, 
about  16  miles  from  Joshua  Baker ^  who  lived  on 
the  Ohio^  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tellow  creek.  A 
^  number  of  persons  collected  at  my  house,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  said  Bakefs  and  murdered  several 
Indians,  among  whom  was  a  woman  said  to  be  the 
sister  of  the  Indian  chief,  Logan.  The  principal 
leader  of  the  party  was  Daniel  Great-house.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  the  cause  which  gave 
rise  to  the  murder  was,  a  general  idea  that  the  In- 
dia?is  were  meditating  an  attack  on  the  frontiers. 
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Capt.  Michael  Cresap  was  not  of  the  party  ;  hut  I 
recollect  that  some  time  before  the  perpetration  of 
the  above  fact  it  was  currently  reported  that  capt^ 
Cresap  had  murdered  some  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  2 
one  or  two,  some  distance  below  Wheeling. 

Certified  by  me^  an  inhabitant  of  Shelby  county 
and  state  of  Kentucky^  this  iSth  day  of  November, 

CHARLES  POLKE. 


The  Declaration  of  the  hon.  Judge  INNES,  of  Frankfort,  in  Kentucky. 

On  the  l^th  of  November^  1799,  I  accidentally 
met  upon  the  road  Joshua  Baker,  the  person  re- 
ferred to  in  the  certificate  signed  by  Polke,  %vho 
informed  me  that  the  murder  of  the  Indiafis  in 
1774,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tellow  creek,  was 
perpetrated  at  his  house  by  32  men^  led  on  by  Da- 
niel  Great-house ;  that  12  were  killed  and  6  or  S 
wounded ;  among  the  slain  was  a  sister  and  other 
relations  of  the  Indian  chief,  Logan.  Baker  says, 
captain  Michael  Cresap  was  not  of  the  party  ;  that 
some  days  preceding  the  murder  at  his  house  two 
Indians  left  him  and  were  on  their  way  home  ;  that 
they  fell  in  with  capt,  Cresap  and  a  party  of  land 
improvers  on  the  Ohio^  and  were  murdered,  if 
not  by  Cresap  himself,  with  his  approbation  ;  he 
being  the  leader  of  the  party ^  and  that  he  had  this 
information  from  Cresap, 

HARRT  INNES. 
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The  Declaration  of  WILLIAM  ROBINSON. 

William  Robinson,  of  Clarksburg,  in  the  county 
of  Harrison,  and  state  of  Virginia,  subscriber  to 
these  presentSi  declares  that  he  was,  in  the  year 
1774,  a  resident  on  the  west  fork  of  Monongahela 
river,  in  the  county  then  called  West  Augusta, 
and  being  in  his  field  on  the  i2th  of  July,  with  two 
other  men,  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  eight 
Indians,  who  shot  doivn  one  of  the  others  and 
made  himself  and  the  remaining  one  prisoners ; 
this  subscriber's  wife  and  four  children  haloing 
been  premously  conveyed  by  him  for  safety  to  a 
fort  about  24  miles  off;  that  the  principal  Indian 
of  the  party  which  took  them  was  captain  Logan  ; 
that  Logan  spoke  English  well,  and  very  soon  ma* 
nifested  a  friendly  disposition  to  this  subscriber, 
and  told  him  to  be  of  good  heart,  that  he  would  not 
be  killed,  but  must  go  with  him  to  his  town,  where 
he  would  probably  be  adopted  in  some  of  their  fa- 
milies ;  but  above  all  things  that  he  must  not  at- 
tempt to  run  away  ;  that  in  the  course  of  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Indian  town  he  generally  e?ideavoured 
to  keep  close  to  Logan,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  with  him,  always  encouraging  him  to 
be  cheerfid  and  without  fear ;  for  that  he  would 
not  be  killed,  but  should  become  one  of  them ; 
and  constantly  impressing  on  him  not  to  attempt  to 
run  away ;  that  in  these  conversations  he  always 
charged  capt.  Michael  Cresap  with  the  murder  of 
his  family  •*  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  town,  which 
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was  on  the  IS tb  of  July,  he  was  tied  to  a  stake ^  and 
a  great  debate  arose  whether  he  should  not  he  burnt; 
Logan  insisted  on  hanging  him  adopted,  while  others 
contended  to  burn  him:  that  at  length  Logan pre- 
ijailed^  tied  a  belt  of  wampum  round  him  as  the 
mark  of  adoption,  loosed  him  from  the  post  and 
carried  him  to  the  cabin  of  an  old  squaw,  where 
Logan  pointed  out  a  person  who  he  said  was  this 
subscribers  cousin;  and  he  afterwards  understood 
that  the  old  woman  was  his  aunt^  and  two  others 
his  brothers,  and  that  he  now  stood  in  the  place  of 
a  warrior  of  the  family  who  had  bee?i  killed  at 
Tellow  creek:  that  about  three  days  after  this  Logan 
brought  him  a  piece  of  paper,  and  told  him  he  must 
W7'ite  a  letter  for  him,  which  he  meant  to  carry  and 
leave  in  some  house  where  he  should  kill  somebody; 
that  he  made  71k  with  gun- powder,  and  the  subscri- 
ber proceeded  to  write  the  letter  by  his  direction^  ad- 
dressing captain  Michael  Cresap  in  it,  and  that  the 
purport  of  it  was,  to  ask  ''  %vhy  he  had  killed  his 
people?  That  some  time  before  they  had  killed  his 
people  at  some  place  (the  name  of  which  the  subscri- 
ber forgets  J  vdhich  he  had  forgiven;  but  since  that 
he  had  killed  his  people  again  at  Tellow  creek^  and 
taken  his  cousin^  a  little  girl^  prisoner;  that  there- 
fore he  must  %var  against  the  whites;  but  that  he 
%\)ould  exchange  the  subscriber  for  his  cousin  y  And 
signed  it  with  Logan  s  name,  which  letter  Logan 
took  and  set  out  again  to  war ;  and  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  as  recited  by  the  subscriber,  calling  to 
mind^  that  stated  by  Judge  Innes  to  have  been  left, 
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tied  to  a  %var  club^  in  a  house y  'where  a  family  ^^as 
murdered,  and  that  being  read  to  the  subscriber,  he 
recognises  it,  and  declares  he  'uerily  believes  it  to 
ha've  been  the  identical  letter  which  he  wrote,  and 
supposes  he  was  mistaken  in  stating  as  he  has  done 
before  from  memory,  that  the  offer  of  the  exchange 
was  proposed  in  the  letter;  that  it  is  probable  it  was 
only  promissed  him  by  Logan,  but  not  put  in  the 
letter;    while   he  was  with   the    old  woman,  she 
repeatedly   eudeavoured  to  make  him  sensible  that 
she  had  been  of  the  party  at  Tellow  creek,  and, 
by    sig7is,    shewed  how   they    decoyed  her  friends 
over    the    river    to   drink,    and  when    they  were 
reeling    and   tumbling   about,    tomahawked    them 
all,  and  that  whenever    she  entered  on  this  sub- 
ject she  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  agitations, 
and  that  he  afterwards  widerstood  that,   amongst 
the  Indians  killed  at  Tellow  Creek,  was  a  sister  of 
Logan,  very  big  with  child,  whom  they  ripped  open, 
and  stuck  on  a  pole:  that  he  continued  with  the 
Indians  till  the  month  of  November,  when  he  was 
released  in  consequence  of  the  peace  made  by  them 
with  Lord  Dunmore:  that,  while  he  remained  with 
them,  the  Lidians  in  general  were  very  kind  to  him; 
and  especially  those  who  were  his  adopted  relations; 
but  above  all,   the  old  woman  and  family  in  vohich 
he  lived,  who  served  him  with  every  thing  in  their 
power,  and  never  asked^  or  even  stffered  him  to  do 
any  labour,  seeming  in   truth  to  consider   and  re- 
spect him,  as  the  friend  they  had  lost.     All  which 
several  matters  and  things,  so  far  as  they  are  stat- 
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ed  to  be  of  his  own  knowkdgey  ibis  subscriber 
solemnly  declares  to  be  true,  and  so  far  as  they  are 
stated  on  information  from  others,  be  believes  them 
to  be  true.  Given  and  declared  under  his  hand  at 
Philadelphia^  this  2^th  day  of  February,  1800. 

WILLIAM  ROBINSON. 


The  depofition  of  Col.  William  M'Kee,  of  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky, 
communicated  by  the  hon.  John  Brown,  one  of  the  Senators  inCongrefs 
from  Kentucky. 


Colonel  Willi  am  NDKee  of  Lincoln  County  de* 
claretby  that  in  autumn  1774,  he  commanded  as  a 
captain  in  the  Bottetourt  Regiment  under  coL  An- 
drew Lewis,  afterwards  Gen,  Lewis:  and  fought 
in  the  battle  at  the  mouth  of  Kanhawa,  on  the  lOth 
of  October  in  that  year.  That  after  the  battle^ 
col.  Lewis  marched  the  militia  across  the  Ohio,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  Shawnee  Towns  on  Sciota; 
but  before  they  reached  the  Towns,  Lord  Dunmore, 
who  was  commander  in  chief  oj  the  army,  and  had, 
with  a  large  part  thereof  been  up  the  Ohio  about 
Hockhockin,  when  the  battle  was  fought,  overtook 
the  militia,  and  informed  them  of  his  having  since 
the  battle  concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Indians; 
upon  which  the  whole  army  returned. 

And  the  said  William  declareth  that,  on  the  even- 
ing  of  that  day  on  which  the  junction  of  the  troops 
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took  place,  he  njuas  in  company  n^ith  Lord  Biau 
more  and  sen^eral  of  his  officers,  and  also  conversed 
with  several  who  had  been  with  Lord  Dunmore  at 
the  Treaty;  said  William^  on  that  evenings  heard 
repeated  conversations  concerning  an  extraordinary 
speech  made  at  the  Treaty  y  or  sent  there  by  a  chief -^ 
tain  of  the  Indians  named  Logan^  and  heard  seve- 
ral  attempts  at  a  rehearsal  of  it.  The  speech  as 
rehearsed  excited  the  particular  attention  of  said 
William,  and  the  most  striking  members  of  it 
were  impressed  on  his  memory. 

And  he  declares  that  when  Thomas  Jefferson^s 
notes  on  Virginia  were  published,  and  he  came  to 
peruse  the  same,  he  was  struck  with  the  speech  of 
Logan  as  there  set  forth,  as  being  substantially  the 
same,  and  accordant  with  the  Speech  he  heard  re- 
hearsed in  the  camp  as  aforesaid. 

Signed, 
WILLIAM  MKEE, 

Danville,  December  i8th,  I799. 
We  certify  that  Col.  William  M'Kee  this  day  figned  the  original  certificate, 
of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy,  in  our  prefence. 

JAMES  SPEED,  Junr. 
J.  H.  DEWEES. 
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The  Certificate  of  the  Honorable  STEVENS  THOMPSON  MASON,  one 

of  the  Senators  in  Congrefs  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

«  LOGAN'S  Speech,  delivered  at  the  Treaty,  after  the  Battle  in  which 
Col.  LEWIS  was  killed  in  1774." 

[  Here  follows  a  copy  of  the  speech  agreeing  "oer- 
batim  with  that  printed  in  Dixon  and  Huntefs  Vir- 
ginia Gazette  of  Febuary  4,  1775,  under  the  WiU 
liamshurg  head.     At  the  foot  is  this  certificate.'^ 

^' The  foregoing  is  a  copy  taken  by  me^  when  a 
boy^  at  school^  in  the  year  1775,  or  at  farthest  in 
1776,  and  lately  found  in  an  old  pocket-booky  con- 
taining papers  and  manuscripts  of  that  period, 

STEFENS  THOMPSON  MASON. 

January  20thy  l798." 


A  copy  of  LOGAN'S  Speech  given  by  the  late  General  MERCER,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  January  1776,  to  LEWIS  WILLIS,  Efquire,  of 
Fredricklturg,  in  Virginia,  upwards  of  zo  years  ago,  (  from  the  date  of  Fe- 
bruary 1798,)  communicated  through  MANN  PAGE,  Efquire, 

''  The  SPEECH  of  LOGAN,  a  Shawanest 
chief i  to  Lord  DunmoreP 

[;  Here  follows  a   copy  of  the  speech,  agreeing 
'oerbatim  with  that  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,'^ 

A  copy  of  LOG  AN  s  SPEECH  from  the  Notes, 
on  Virginia  haijing  been  sent  to  captain  ANDREW 
RODGERS  of  Kentucky^  he  subjoined  the  follow- 
ing certificate. 

f* 
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In  the  year  1774  I  was  out  ivitb  the  Virginia 
VolunteerSy  and  njoas  in  the  battle  at  the  mouth  of 
Canhawee^  and  afterwards  proceeded  over  the  Ohio 
to  the  Indian  Towns.  I  did  not  hear  Logan  make 
the  above  speech;  but ^  from  the  unanimous  accounts 
of  those  in  camp.,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  said 
speech  was  delivered  to  Dunmore.  J  remember  to 
have  heard  the  very  things  contained  in  the  above 
speech,  related  by  some  of  our  people  in  camp  at 
that  time. 

ANDREW  RODGERS. 


The  declaration  of  Mr.  JOHN  HECKEWELDER,  for  feveral  years  a  mif- 
fionary  from  the  fociety  of  Moravians,  among  the  weftern  Indians. 

///  the  Spring  of  the  year  1774,  at  a  time  when  the 
interior  part  of  the  Indian  country  all  seemed  peace 
and  tranquil.,  the  Villagers  on  the  Muskingum  were 
suddenly  alarmed  by  two  Ru7iners  (Indians.,)  who 
reported  "  that  the  Big  Knife.,  (Viginians )  had 
attacked  the  Mingo  settlement y  on  the  Ohio,  and 
butchered  even  the  women  with  their  children  in 
their  arms.,  and  that  Logan' s  family  were  among  the 
slain,''  A  day  or  two  after  this,  several  Mingoes 
made  their  appearance ;  among  whom  were  one  or 
two  wounded,  who  had  in  this  manner  effected  their 
escape.  Exasperated  to  a  high  degree t  after  relat- 
ing the  particulars  of  this  transaction.,  (which  for 
humanity'' s  sake  I  forbear  to  mention.,)  after  rest- 
ing some  time  on  the  treachery  of  the  Big  Knives,  of 
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their  barbarity  to  those  ivho  are  their  friends^  they 
gave  a  Jigurative  description  of  the  perpetrators; 
named  Cresap  as  haloing  been  at  the  head  of  this 
murderous  act.  They  made  mention  of  nine  being 
killed,  and  two  wounded;  and  were  prone  to  take 
revenge  on  any  person  of  a  white  colour  ;  for  which 
reason  the  missionaries  had  to  shut  themselves  up 
during  their  stay.  From  this  time  terror  daily 
increased.  The  exasperated  friends  and  relations 
of  these  murdered  women  and  children^  with  the 
nations  to  whom  they  belonged^  passed  and  repassed 
through  the  villages  of  the  quiet  Delaware  towns, 
in  search  of  white  people^  making  use  of  the  most 
abusive  language  to  these  (the  DelawaresJ  since 
they  would  not  join  in  taking  revenge.  Traders  had 
either  to  hide  themselves^  or  try  to  get  out  of  the 
country  the  best  way  they  could.  And  even,  at  this 
time,  they  yet  found  such  true  friends  among  the 
India?is,  who,  at  the  risk  oj  their  own  lives,  con* 
ducted  them,  with  the  best  part  of  their  property^  to 
Pittsburg;  although,  f shameful  to  relate! J  these 
benefactors  were,  on  their  return  from  this  mission, 
waylaid,  and  fired  upon  by  whites,  while  crossing 
Big  Beaver  in  a  conoe ,  and  had  one  man.  a  Shawa- 
nese,  named  Silver  heels ,  (a  man  of  note  in  his  nation) 
wounded  in  the  body.  This  exasperated  the  Shawa- 
nese  so  much,  that  they,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of 
them,  immediately  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause; 
and  the  Mingoes,  (nearest  connected  with  the  for- 
merj  became  unbounded  in  their  rage,  A  Mr, 
Jones,  son  to  a  respectable  family  of  this  neighbour- 
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hood  (Bethlehem^)  ivbo  was  then  on  his  passage  up 
Muskinghum .  with  two  other  men,  was  fortunately 
espied  by  a  friendly  Indian  woman,  at  the  falls  of 
Muskinghum;  who  through  motives  of  humanity 
alo?ie,  informed  Jones  of  the  nature  of  the  times  ^  and 
that  he  was  running  right  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
raged; and  put  him  on  the  way,  where  he  might 
perhaps  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  strolling  parties. 
One  of  Jones's  men,  fatigued  by  travelling  in  the 
woods,  declared  he  would  rather  die  than  remain 
longer  in  this  situation;  and  hitting  accidentally  on 
a  path,  he  determined  to  follow  the  same.  A  few 
hundred  yards  decided  \\\'$>fate.  He  was  met  by  a 
party  of  about  fifteen  Mingoes.,  f  and  as  it  happened, 
almost  within  sight  of  White  Eyes  Town,  J  mur- 
dered., and  cut  to  pieces;  and  his  limbs  and  flesh 
stuck  up  on  the  bushes.  White  Eyes,  on  hearing  the 
Scalp  Halloo,  ran  immediately  out  ivith  his  men.^  to 
see  what  the  matter  was;  and  finding  the  mangled 
body  in  this  condition,  gathered  the  whole  and  buried 
it  But  next  day,  when  some  of  the  above  party 
found  on  their  return  the  body  interred ,  they  instant- 
ly  tore  up  the  ground.,  and  endeavored  to  destroy, 
or  scatter  about.,  the  parts  at  a  greater  distance. 
White  Eyes,  with  the  Delawares.,  watching  their 
motions,  gathered  and  interred  the  same  a  second 
time.  The  war  party  finding  this  out,  ran  furious- 
ly into  the  Delaware  Village,  exclaiming  against 
the  conduct  of  these  people,  setting  forth  the  cruelty 
of  Cresap  towards  women  and  children,  and  declar- 
ing at  the  same  time,  that  they  would,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  this  cruelty^  sernje  ensery  %vhite  man  they 
should  meet  with  in  the  same  manner.  Times  grew 
worse  and  worse ^  war  parties  went  out  arid  took 
scalps  and  prisoners^  and  the  latter ,  in  hopes  it 
might  be  of  sermce  in  saving  their  lives ^  exclaimed 
against  the  barbarous  act  which  gave  rise  to  these 
troubles  and  against  the  perpetrators.  The  name  of 
Great  house  was  mentioned  as  having  been  accom- 
plice to  Cresap-  So  detestable  became  the  latter 
name  among  the  Indians,  that  I  have  frequently 
heard  them  apply  it  to  the  worst  of  things;  also  in 
quieting  or  stilling  their  children^  I  have  heard  them 
say.  Hush!  Cresap  will  fetch  you  ;  whereas  other- 
wise, they  name  the  Owl.  The  warriors  having 
afterwards  bent  their  course  more  toward  the  Ohio^ 
and  down  the  same,  peace  seemed  with  us  already 
on  the  return;  and  this  became  the  case  soon  after 
the  decided  battle  fought  on  the  Kanhaway.  Tra- 
ders, returning  now  into  the  India?!  country  again^ 
related  the  story  of  the  above  mentioned  massa- 
cre, after  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
words,  v^e  have  heard  it  related  hitherto.  So  the 
report  remained,  and  was  believed.,  by  all  who  re- 
sided  in  the  Indian  country.  So  it  was  represented 
numbers  of  times,  in  the  peaceable  Delaware  Towns, 
by  the  Enemy.  So  the  Christian  Indians  were  con^ 
tinually  told  they  would  one  day  be  served.  With 
this  impression,  a  petty  Chief  hurried  all  the  way 
from  Wabash  in  [779  to  take  his  relations  (who  were 
living  with  the  peaceable  Delawares  near  Coshach- 
kingj,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Big  Knives,  in  whose 
friendship  he  never  more  ivoidd place  any  confidence. 
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And  ix)hen  this  man  found  that  his  numerous  rela- 
tions, ivou/d  not  break  friendship  mth  the  Ameri- 
cans, nor  be  remolded,  he  took  two  of  his  relations 
(women J  off  by  force^  saying  "•  The  whole  crop 
should  not  be  destroyed;  I  will  have  seed  out  of  it  for 
a  new  crop: "  alluding  to,  and  repeatingly  reminding 
these  of  the  family  of  Log  an  ^  who  he  said  had  been 
real  friends  to  the  whites^  and  yet  were  curelly  mur- 
dered by  them. 

In  Detroit,  where  I  arrived  the  same  Spring,  the 
report  respecting  the  murder  of  the  Indians  on  Ohio 
(amongst  ivhom  was  Logan"*  s  family  J  was  the  same 
as  related  above;  and  on  my  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Fall  of  1786,  and  from  that  time,  when- 
ever and  wherever  in  my  presence^  this  subject  was 
the  topic  of  conversation^  I  found  the  report  still  the 
same  ;  viz.  that  a  person,  bearing  the  name  ofCre- 
sap,  was  the  author,  or  perpetrator  of  this  deed, 

Logan  vjas  the  second  son  ^Shikellemus,  a  ce- 
lebrated chief  of  the  Cayuga  nation.  This  chief  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  English  government, 
was  of  great  service  to  the  country,  having  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  Six  Nations,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
English,  he  was  very  usefid  in  settling  disputes,  ^c, 
^c.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Conrad  JVeisser, 
Esq.  fan  officer  for  government  in  the  Indian  de- 
partment, J  with  whom  he  acted  conjunctly,  and  was 
faithful  unto  his  death.  His  residence  was  at  Sha- 
mokin,  where  he  took  great  delight  in  acts  of  hospi- 
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tality  to  such  of  the  white  people  whose  business  led 
them  that  way.^  His  name  and  fame  were  so  high 
on  record,  that  count  Zinzendorf  when  in  this  coun- 
try in  1742,  became  desirous  of  seeing  him^  and  actu- 
ally visited  him  at  his  house  in  Shainokin^.  About  the 
year  1772,  Logan  %vas  introduced  to  me,  by  an  In- 
dian friend ;  as  son  to  the  late  reputable  chief  Shikel- 
lemuSy  and  as  a  friend  to  the  white  people.  In  the 
course  of  conifer sation^  I  thought  him  a  man  of  supe- 
rior talents,  than  Indians  generally  were.  The  sub- 
ject turning  on  vice  and  immorality,  he  confessed  his 
too  great  share  of  this ^  especially  his  fondness  for  li- 
quor. He  exclaimed  against  the  white  people^  for 
imposing  liquors  upon  the  Indians;  he  otherwise 
admired  their  ingenuity;  spoke  of  gentlemen,  but  ob- 
served the  Indians  unfortunately  had  but  few  of 
these  as  their  neighbours^  ^c.  He  spoke  of  his  friend- 
ship to  the  white  people^  wished  always  to  be  a  neigh- 
bour to  themy  intended  to  settle  on  the  Ohio,  below 
Big  Beaver;  was  fto  the  best  of  my  recollection) 
then  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  f  Beaver,  J 
urged  me  to  pay  him  a  visit,  ^c.  Note.  I  was  then 
living  at  the  Moravian  Town  on  this  River,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuskuskee.  In  April  1773,  while  on 
my  passage  down  the  Ohio  for  Muskinghum,  I  called 
at  Logans  settlement;  where  I  received  every  civi- 
lity I  could  expect  from  such  of  the  family  as  were 
at  home, 

*  The  preceding  account  of  Shikellemus,  (Logan's  father)  is  copied 
from  munufcripts  of  the  Rev.  C.  Pyrlceus,  written  between  the  years  174I, 
and  1748. 

f  See  G.  H.  Hofkiel's  hiftory  of  the  MilTion  of  the  United  Brethren,  Sec. 
Part  II.  Chap.  II;  Page  31. 
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Indian  reports  concerning  Logan,  after  the  death 
of  his  family i  ran  to  this;  that  he  exerted  himself 
during  the  Shaivanee  war,  (then  so  called)  to  take 
all  the  revenge  he  could,  declaring  he  had  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  white  people.  At  the  time  ofnego- 
ciation,  he  declared  his  reluctance  in  laying  down  the 
hatchet,  not  hanging  fin  his  opinion)  yet  taken  ample 
satisfaction;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  y  he  would 
do  it.  His  expressions,  from  time  to  time,  denoted  a 
deep  melancholy.  Life  (said  he)  had  become  a  tor- 
ment to  him :  He  knew  no  more  what  pleasure  was: 
He  thought  it  had  been  better  if  he  had  nenier  existed^ 
^c.^c  Report  further  states,  that  he  became  in  some 
measure  delirious,  declared  he  would  kill  himself  went 
to  Detroit,  drank  "oery  freely,  and  did  not  seem  to  care 
what  he  did,  and  ivhat  became  of  himself  In  this 
condition  he  left  Detroit,  and  on  his  way  between 
that  place  and  Miami,  was  murdered.  In  October 
1781,  (while  as  prisoner  on  my  way  to  Detroit,)  I 
was  shown  the  spot  where  this  should  have  happened. 
Haloing  had  an  opportunity  sijice  last  June  of  seeing 
the  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  senior,  missonary  to 
the  Delaware  nation  of  Indians,  who  had  resided 
among  the  same  on  Muskingum,  at  the  time  when 
the  murder  was  committed  on  the  family  of  Logan, 
I  put  the  following  questions  to  him.  1.  Who  be  had 
understood  it  ivas  that  had  committed  the  murder  on 
Logan^s  family?  And  secondly,  whether  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  a  speech  sent  to  lord  Dunmore  by  Lo- 
gan, in  consequence  of  this  affair,  ^c.  To  which 
Mr.  Zeisberger^ s  answer  was:  That  he  had,  from 
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that  time  when  this  murder  was  committed,  to  the 
present    day,  firmly  believed  the    common   report 
f  which  he  had  neiier  heard  contradicted  J  viz,  that 
one  Cresap  was  the  author  of  the  massacre;  or  that 
it  was  committed  by  his  orders:  and  that  he  had 
known  Logan  as  a  boy^  had  frequently  seen  him  from 
that  time^  and  doubted  not  in  the  leasts  that  Logan 
had  sent  such  a  speech  to  Lord  Dunmore  on   this 
occasion,  as  he  understood  from  me  had  been  pub- 
lished; that  expressions  of  that  kind  from  Indians 
were  familiar  to  him;  that  Logan  in  particular  was 
a  man  of  quick  comprehension,  good  judgment  and 
talents,     Mr,   Zeisberger   has   been    a   missionary 
upwards  of  fifty  years;  his  age  is  about  eighty; 
speaks  both  the  language  of  the  Onondagoes  and  the 
Delawares;  resides  at  present  on  the  Muskingum^ 
with  his  Indian   congregation ;  and  is  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him. 

JOHN  HECKEWELDER. 


From  this  teftimony  the  following  hiftorical  ftatement  refults : 

In  April  or  May  Vll^,  a  number  of  people  being 
engaged  in  looking  out  for  settlements  on  the  Ohio^ 
information  was  spread  among  them,  that  the  Indi- 
ans had  robbed  some  of  the  land  jobbers,  as  those 
adventurers  were  called.  Alarmed  for  their  safety, 
they  collected  together  at  Wheeling- creek,    "^ Hearing 

*  ift  murder  of  the  two  Indians  by  Crefap. 
g  * 
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there  that  there  nvere  two  Indians  and  some  traders 
a  little  abo'ue  Wheeling,  Captain  Michael  Cresap^ 
one  of  the  party  ^  proposed  to  waylay  and  kill  them. 
The  proposition,  though  opposed,  was  adopted.  A 
party  went  up  the  river ^  with  Cresap  at  their  head^ 
and  killed  the  two  Indians. 

*  The  same  afternoon  it  was  reported  that  there 
was  a  party  of  Indians  on  the  Ohio^  a  little  below 
Wheeling,  Cresap  and  his  party  immediately  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river,  and  encamped  on  the  bank. 
The  Indians  passed  him  peaceably,  and  encamped 
at  the  mouth  of  Grave  creek,  a  little  below,  Cresap 
and  his  party  attacked  them,  and  killed  several. 
The  Indians  returned  the  fire,  and  wounded  one  of 
Cresap' s  party.  Among  the  slain  of  the  Indians 
were  some  of  Logan's  family.  Colonel  Zane  indeed 
expresses  a  doubt  of  it;  but  it  is  affirmed  by  Huston 
and  Chambers,  Smith,  one  of  the  murderers,  said 
they  were  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  Logan  s 
friends,  and  the  party  themselves  generally  said  so ; 
boasted  of  it  in  presence  of  Cresap;  pretended  no 
provocation;  and  expressed  their  expectations  that 
Logan  would  probably  avenge  their  deaths. 

Pursuing  these  examples  \  Daniel  Great-house 
and  one  Tomlinson,  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  from  the  Indians,  and  were  in  habits  of 
friendship  with  them,  collected  at  the  house  ofPolke 

*  Second  murder  on  Grave  creek. 

f  Maffacre  at  Baker's  Bottom,  oppofite  Yellow  Creek,  by  Great-houfe. 
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on  Cross  creek,  about  \^  miles  from  Baker'' s  Bottom 
a  party  of  32  men.  Their  object  was  to  attack  a 
hunting  encampment  of  Indians,  consisting  of  men^ 
women  and  children,  at  the  mouth  of  Tellow  creek, 
some  distance  abo'ue  WheeUng,— They  proceeded,  and 
when  arrived  near  Bakers  Bot  10712,  they  concealed 
themselves,  and  Great-house  crossed  the  river  to  the 
Indian  camp.  Being  among  them  as  a  friend  he 
counted  them,  and  found  them  too  strong  for  an  open 
attack  with  his  force.  JVhile  here,  he  was  cautioned 
by  one  of  the  women  tiot  to  stay,  for  that  the  Indian 
men  were  drinking^  and  haviJig  heard  of  Cresap'^s 
murder  of  their  relations  at  Grave  creek,  were 
angry,  and  she  pressed  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
to  go  home;  whereupon,  after  inviting  them  to  come 
over  and  drink,  he  returned  to  Baker  s^  which  wa$ 
a  tavern.,  and  desired  that  when  any  of  them  should 
come  to  his  house  he  would  give  them  as  much  rum 
as  they  would  drink.  When  his  plot  was  ripe  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  were  collected  at  Baker  s 
and  intoxicated,  he  and  his  party  fell  on  them  and 
massacred  the  whole.,  except  a  little  girl,  whom  they 
preserved  as  a  prisoner.  Among  these  was  the  very 
woman  who  had  saved  his  life,  by  pressing  him  to 
retire  from  the  drunken  wrath  of  her  friends ,  when 
he  was  spying  their  camp  at  Tellow  creek.  Either 
she  herself,  or  some  other  of  the  murdered  women, 
was  the  sister  of  Logan^  very  big  with  child,  and 
inhumanly  and  indecently  butchered;  and  there  were 
others  of  his  relations  who  fell  here. 
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The  party  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  ^  alarm-- 
edfor  their  friends  at  Bakefs^  on  hearing  the  report 
of  the  guns s  manned  two  ca?2oes  and  se?it  them  over 
They  were  received,  as  they  approached  the  shore ^ 
by  a  well  directed  fire  from  Great-house's  party ^ 
which  killed  some,  voounded  others,  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  put  back.  Baker  tells  us  there  ivere  twelve 
killed t  and  six  or  eight  ivounded. 

This  commenced  the  war,  of  which  Logan'' s  war- 
club  and  note  left  in  the  house  of  a  murdered  family  ^ 
was  the  notification.  In  the  course  of  it,  during 
the  ensuing  summer .^  great  numbers  of  innocent  men^ 
women  and  children,  fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  of  the  Indians,  till  it  was  arrested 
in  the  autumn  following  by  the  battle  at  Point-Flea- 
sant  and  the  pacification  with  Lord  Dunmore^  at 
which  the  speech  of  Logan  was  delivered. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  that  speech  nothing  need  be 
said.  It  %vas  known  to  the  camp  where  it  was  deli- 
vered; it  was  given  out  by  Lord  Dunmore  and  his 
officers;  it  ran  through  the  public  papers  of  these 
states;  was  rehearsed  as  an  exercise  at  schools: pub- 
lished in  the  papers  and  periodical  works  of  Europe; 
and  all  this,  a  dozen  years  before  it  was  copied  into 
the  Notes  on  Virginia,  In  fine,  General  Gibson  con- 
eludes  the  question  for  ever^  by  declaring  that  he 
received  it  from  Logan's  hand,  delivered  it  to  Lord 
Dunmore,  translated  it  for  him^  and  that  the  copy 
in  the  Notes  on  Virginia  is  a  faithful  copy. 

*  Fourth  murder  by  Great-houfe. 
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7he  popular  account  of  these  transactions^  as 
stated  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia ^  appears y  on  collecting 
exact  information y  imperfect  and  erroneous  in  its 
details.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  day;  but  how  far 
its  errors  were  to  the  prejudice  ofCresap,  the  reader 
will  now  judge.  That  he,  and  those  under  him, 
murdered  two  Indians  above  Wheeling ;  that  they 
murdered  a  larger  number  at  Grave-creek,  among 
whom  were  a  part  of  the  family  and  relations  of 
Logan.,  cannot  be  questioned;  and  as  little  that  this 
led  to  the  massacre  of  the  rest  of  the  family  at 
Telloiv  creek  Logan  imputed  the  whole  to  Cresap 
in  his  war  note  and  peace-speech:  the  Indians  gene- 
rally imputed  it  to  Cresap:  Lord  Dunmore  and  his 
officers  imputed  it  to  Cresap:  the  country  with  one 
accord^  imputed  it  to  him:  and  whether  he  were 
innocent y  let  the  universal  verdict  now  declare. 
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The  declaration  of  John  Sappington,    received 
after  the  publication  of  the  preceding  Appendix, 


I,  JOHN  SAPPINGTON,  declare  myfelf  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumftances  refpe<£\;ing  the  deftruftion  of  Logan's  family,  and  do 
give  in  the  following  narrative,  a  true  ftatemenf  of  that  affair. 

Logan's  family  (if  it  was  his  family)  was  not  killed  by  Crefap,  nor 
with  his  knowledge,  nor  by  his  confent,  but  by  the  Great-houfes  and  their 
aflbciates.  They  were  killed  30  miles  above  Wheeling,  near  the  mouth  of 
Yellow  Creek.  Logan's  camp  was  on  one  fide  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  the 
houfe,  where  the  murder  was  committed,  oppofite  to  it  on  the  other  fide. 
They  had  encamped  there  only  four  or  five  days,  and  during  that  time  had 
lived  peaceably  and  neighbourly  with  the  whites  on  the  oppofite  fide,  until 
the  very  day  the  affair  happened.  A  little  before  the  period  alluded  to,  letters 
had  been  received  by  the  inhabitants  from  a  man  of  great  influence  in  that 
country,  and  who  was  then  I  believe  at  Capteener,  informing  them  that  war 
was  at  hand,  and  defiring  them  to  be  on  their  guard.  In  confequence  of 
thofe  letters  and  other  rumours  of  the  fame  import,  almoft  all  the  inhabit- 
ants fled  for  fafety  into  the  fettlements.  It  was  at  the  houfe  of  one  Baker 
the  murder  was  committed.  Baker  was  a  man  who  fold  rum,  and  the  In- 
dians had  made  frequent  vifits  at  his  houfe,  induced,  probably,  by  their 
fondnefs  for  that  liquor.  He  had  been  particularly  defired  by  Crefap  to  re- 
move and  take  away  his  rum,  and  he  was  adlually  preparing  to  move  at  the 
time  of  the  murder.  The  evening  before  a  fquaw  came  over  to  Baker's 
houfe,  and  by  her  crying  feemed  to  be  in  great  diftrefs.  The  caufe  of  her 
uneafinefs  being  afkcd,  (he  refufed  to  tell ;  but  getting  Baker's  wife  alone, 
ftie  told  her,  that  the  Indians  were  going  to  kill  her  and  all  her  family  the 
next  day,  that  (he  loved  her,  did  not  wi(h  her  to  be  killed,  and  therefore 
told  her  what  was  intended,  that  (he  might  fave  herfclf.  In  confequence  of 
this  information,  Baker  got  a  number  of  men  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one 
to  come  to  his  houfe,  and  they  were  all  there  before  morning.  A  council 
was  held,  and  it  was  determined,  that  the  men  (hould  lie  concealed  in  the 
back  appartment;  that  if  the  Indians  did  come  and  behaved  themfelves 
peaceably,  they  (hould  not  be  moleflred  ;  but  if  not,  the  men  were  to  (hew 
themfelves,  and  adl  accordingly.  Early  in  the  morning  feven  Indians,  four 
men  and  three  fquaws,  came  over.  Logan's  brother  was  one  of  them.  They 
immediately  got  rum,  and  all,  except  Logan's  brother,  became  very  much 
intoxicated.  At  this  time  all  the  men  were  concealed,  except  the  man  of 
the  houfe.  Baker,  and  two  others  who  ftaid  out  with  him.  Thofe  Indians 
came  unarmed.  After  fome  time  Logan's  brother  took  down  a  coat  and  hat 
belonging  to  Baker's  brother-in-law,  who  lived  with  him,  and  put  them  on, 
and  fettinghis  arras  a-kimbo,  began  to  (trut  about,  till  at  length  coming  up 
to  one  of  the  men,  he  attempted  to  ftrike  him,  faying  «  while  man,  fon  of 
a  bitch."     The  white  man,  whom  he  treated  thus,  kept  out  of  his  way  for 
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fome  time;  but  growing  irritated  he  jumped  to  his  gun,  and  fiiot  the  Indian 
as  he  was  making  to  the  door  with  ihe  coat  and  hat  on  him.  The  men  who 
lay  concealed  then  ruflied  out,  and  killed  the  whole  of  them,  excepting  one 
child,  which  I  believe  is  alive  yet.  But  before  this  happened,  one  with  two, 
the  other  with  five  Indians,  all  naked,  painted  and  armed  completely  for 
war,  were  difcovered  to  ftart  from  the  fhore  on  which  Logan's  camp  was. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumftance,  the  white  men  would  not  have  ailed 
as  they  did  ;  but  this  confirmed  what  the  fquaw  had  told  before.  The  white 
men,  having  killed  as  aforefaid  the  Indians  in  the  houfe,  ranged  themfelves 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  receive  the  canoes.  The  canoe  with  the  two 
Indians  came  near,  being  the  foremoft.  Our  men  fired  upon  them  and  killed 
them  both.  The  other  canoe  then  went  back.  After  this  two  other  canoes 
ftarted,  the  one  containing  eleven,  the  other  feven  Indians,  painted  and  armed 
as  the  firft.  They  attempted  to  land  below  our  men ;  but  were  fired  upon, 
had  one  killed,  and  retreated,  at  the  fame  time  firing  back.  To  the  beft  of 
my  recollection  there  were  three  of  the  Great-houfes  engaged  in  this  bufinefs. 
This  is  a  true  reprefentation  of  the  affair  from  beginning  to  end.  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Crefap,  and  know  he  had  no  hand  in  that  tranfac- 
tion.  He  told  me  himfelf  afterwards  at  Redftone  Old  Fort,  that  the  day  be- 
fore Logan's  people  were  killed,  he,  with  a  fmall  party,  had  an  engagement 
with  a  party  of  Indians  on  Capteener,  about  forty-four  miles  lower  down. 
Logan's  people  were  killed  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1774;  and  the  23d,  the  day  before,  Crefap  was  engaged  as  already  ftated. 
I  know  likewife  that  he  was  generally  blamed  for  it,  and  believed  by  all 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  circumftances,  to  have  been  the  perpetra- 
tor of  it.  I  know  that  he  defpifed  and  hated  the  Great-houfes  ever  after- 
wards on  account  of  it.  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  General  Gibfon, 
and  ferved  under  him  during  the  late  war,  and  I  have  a  difcharge  from  him 
now  lying  in  the  land-office  at  Richmond,  to  which  I  refer  any  perfon  for 
my  charafter,  who  might  be  difpofed  to  fcruple  my  veracity.  I  was  likewife 
at  the  treaty  held  by  Lord  Dunmore  with  the  Indians  at  Chelicothe.  As  for  the 
fpeech  faid  to  have  been  delivered  by  Logan  on  that  occafion,  it  might  have 
been,  or  might  not,  for  any  thing  I  know,  as  I  never  heard  of  it  till  long  af- 
terwards. I  do  not  believe  that  Logan  had  any  relations  killed,  except  his 
brother.  Neither  of  the  fquaws  who  were  killed  was  his  wife.  Two  of 
them  were  old  women,  and  the  third,  with  her  child  which  was  faved,  I 
have  the  beft  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe  was  the  wife  and  child  of  general 
Gibfon.  I  know  he  educated  the  child,  and  took  care  of  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own.  Whether  Logan  had  a  wife  or  not,  I  cant  fay  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  as  he  was  a  chief,  he  confidered  them  all  as  his  people.  All  this 
I  am  ready  to  be  qualified  to  at  any  time. 

JOHN  SAPPINGTON. 

Atteft,  Samuel  M<Kee,  Junr. 
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Madifon  County,  Feb.  I3t1i,  1800. 

I  do  certify  further  that  the  above  named  John  Sappington  told  me,  at 
the  fame  time  and  place  at  which  he  gave  me  the  above  narrative,  that  he 
himfelf  was  the  man  who  (hot  the  brother  of  Logan  in  the  houfe  as  above  re- 
lated, and  that  he  likewife  killed  one  of  the  Indians  in  one  of  the  canoes, 
which  came  over  from  the  oppofite  fhore. 

He  likewife  told  me,  that  Crefap  never  faid  an  angry  word  to  him  about 
the  matter,  although  he  was  frequently  in  company  with  Crefap,  and  indeed 
had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  that  gentleman, 
and  was  always  befriended  by  him  on  every  occafion.  He  further  told  me, 
that  after  they  had  perpetrated  the  murder,  and  were  flying  into  the  fettle- 
nients,he  met  with  Crefap  (if  I  recolleft  right,  at  Redftone  Old  Fort;)  and 
gave  him  a  fcalp,  a  very  large  fine  one,  as  he  expreffed  it,  and  adorned  with 
filver.  This  fcalp,  I  think  he  told  me,  was  the  fcalp  of  Logan's  brother  j 
though  as  to  this  I  am  not  abfoliitely  certain. 
Certified  by 

SAMUEL  M<KEE,  Junr, 


SPEECH 

OF 

THOMAS    JEFFERSON, 

Prefident  of  the  United  States, 

DELIVERED 

AT  HIS  INSTALMENT,  MARCH  4f,  1801,  AT  THE 
CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens, 

CALLED  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
first  executive  office  of  our  country^  I  avail  myself 
of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow -citizens, 
which  is  here  assembled^  to  express  my  grateful 
thanks,  for  the  favour  with  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  look  towards  me;  to  declare  a  sincere  con- 
sciousnseSy  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents^  and 
that  I  approach  it  with  those  atixious  a?id  awful 
presentiments,  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge, 
and  the  weakness  of  my  powers,  so  justly  inspire, 
A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitful 
land..,. traversing  all  the  seas  with  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  their  industry., ..engaged  in  commerce  with 
nations  who  feel  power  and  forget  7'ight...  advancing 
rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye 
...when  I  contemplate  these  transcendent  objects,  and 
see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  ami  the  hopes  of  this 
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deloved  cowitry^  committed  to  the  issue  and  the  au- 
spices of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  contemplation^ 
and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking.    Utterly^    indeed y    should  I  despair^ 
did  not  the  presence  of  many^  nvhom  I  here  see,  re- 
mind me,  that,  in  the  other  high  authorities  pro* 
liided  by   our  constitution,  I  shall  find  resources 
of  wisdom,  of  ^virtue,  and  of  zeal,   on  which  to 
rely   under  all  difficulties.     To  you,  then,  gentle- 
men, who  are  charged  ivitb  the  sovereign  functions 
of  legislation,  and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I 
look   with  encouragement  for  that  guidance    and 
support,  which  may  enable  us  to  steer,  with  safety, 
the  vessel  in  which  we  are  all  embarked,  amidst 
the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion,  through  which 
we  have  past,  the  animation  of  discussions  and  of 
exertions,  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which 
might  impose  on  strangers,  unused  to  think  freely, 
and  to  speak  and  to  write  vohat  they  think;  but  this 
being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  an^ 
nounced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution, 
all  will,  of  course,  arrange  themselves  under  the 
will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts,  for 
the  common  good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind 
this  sacred  principle;  that  though  the  will  of  the 
majority  is,  in  all  cases,  to  prevail,  that  will,  to 
be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable.. ..that  the  minority 
possess  their  equal  rights,  vohich  equal  laws  must 
protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  oppression.  Let 
us  then,  fellow -citizens,  unite  with  one  heart,  and 
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ane  mind.  Let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse,  that 
harmony  and  affection,  without  ivhicb,  liberty^  and 
e'ven  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things^  and  let  us 
reflect y  that^  haloing  banished  from  our  land^  that 
religious  intolerance,  under  which  mankind  so  long 
bled  and  suffered,  ive  have  yet  gained  little,  if  we 
countenance  a  political  intolerance,  as  despotic, 
as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody 
persecutions. 

During  the  throes  and  cowuulsions  of  the  ancient 
world..., during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated 
man,  seeking^  through  blood  and  slaughter,  his  long' 
lost  liberty. >.. it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation 
of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  and 
peaceful  shore,.,,  that  this  should  be  more  felt  arid 
feared  by  some.,  and  less  by  others„„and  should 
divide  opinions,  as  to  measures  of  safety.  But 
every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of 
principle.  We  have  called  by  different  names,  bre* 
thren  of  the  same  principle.  WE  ARE  ALL 
REPUBLICANS;  WE  ARE  ALL  FEDERA. 
LISTS.  If  there  be  any  among  us,  who  would 
wish  to  dissolve  this  union.,  or  to  change  its  repub* 
llcan  form.,  let  them  stand  undisturbed,  as  monu- 
ments of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat it,  I  know  indeed  that  some  honest  men  fear 
that  a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong,.,, 
that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough.  But 
would  the  honest  patriot.,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment^  abandon  a  government  which  has  so 
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far  kept  us  free  and  firm^  on  the  theoretic  and 
visionary  fear,  that  this  gomernmentj  the  world^s 
best  hope,  may^  by  possibility^  want  energy  to 
presence  itself;. . ..  /  trust  not. ...I beliem  this^  on  the 
contrary,  the  strongest  government  on  earth..., I 
believe  it  the  only  one,  vihere  every  man,  at  the  call 
of  the  law.,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law, 
and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his 
own  personal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said,  that, 
man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  him- 
self.  Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
others  ?  or  have  we  found  angels ^  in  the  form  of 
kings,  to  govern  him  ?  Let  history  answer  this 
question. 

Let  us,  thent  with  courage  and  confidence,  pursue 
our  own  federal  and  republican  principles.,,. our 
attachment  to  union  and  representative  government. 
Kindly  separated,  by  tiature  and  a  wide  ocean, 
from  the  exterminating  havock  of  one  quarter  of 
the  globe,.. .too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degra- 
dations of  the  others. ,.,possessing  a  chosen  coun- 
try y  with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the 
thousandth  and  thousandth  generation....  entertaining 
a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own 
f acuities ..,.  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  own  industry 
....to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow  citi- 
zens; resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from  our 
actions,  and  their  sense  of  them,,,  .enlightened  by 
a  benign  religion^  professed,  indeed,  and  practised 
in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating  ho- 
nesty., truths  temperance,  gratitude ^  and  the  love  of 
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man,.,.ac'knov^ledging  and  adoring  an  omer -ruling 
Promde7ice,  which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves 
that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here,  and 
his  greater  happiness  hereafter..., with  all  these 
blessings,  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy 
and  prosperous  people  ?,„.  Still  one  thing  more, 
fellow -citizens.,  a  'wise  and  frugal  government,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another;  shall 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  ofwn  pur- 
suits of  industry  and  improvement ;  and  shall  not 
take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government ;  and 
this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow -citizens,  on  the  exercise 
of  duties.,  which  comprehend  every  thing  dear  and 
valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you  shoidd  understand 
what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape 
its  administration.  I  will  compress  them  voithin 
the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the 
general  principle,  but  not  all  its  limitations.  Equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men.,  of  whatever  state  or 
persuasion,  religious  or  political,. ..peace  ^  commerce^ 
and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,... entang- 
ling alliances  with  none.,.. the  support  of  the  state 
governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  com- 
petent administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns, 
and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  ati -re public  an  ten- 
dencies, . . .  the  preservation  of  the  general  government 
in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor ^  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  peace  at  home.,  and  safety  abroad,... a  jealous 
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care  of  the  tight  of  election  by  the  people, ...a  mild 
and  safe  corrective  of  abuses,  %vhich  are  lopped  by 
the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable  remedies 
are  unprovided.... absolute  acquiescence  in  the  deci- 
:sions  of  the  majority.,  the  vital  principle  of  repub- 
lics., from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to  force.,  the  vital 
principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism. ...a 
•well  disciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace, 
and  for   the  first   moments  of  war,  till  regulars 
mc^  relieve  them. ...the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over 
the  military  authority...  economy  in  the  public  ex- 
pence,    that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened„,.the 
honest  payment  of  our  debts.,  and  sacred  preser- 
vation of  public  faith..., encouragement   of  agricul- 
ture,   and  of  com?nerce.,    as   its    handmaid... .the 
diffusion  of  information,  and  arrangement  of  all 
abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason  ...freedom 
&f  religion.. ..freedom  of  the  press. ...and  freedom  of 
person.,  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus^ 
and  trials  by  juries  impartially  selected.  These  prin- 
ciples form   the   bright  constellation.,    which    has 
gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age 
qf  revolution  and  reformation.     The  wisdom  of  our 
sages,  and  blood  of  our  heroes.,  have  been  devoted 
so  their  attainment.    They  should  be  the  creed  of 
our  political  faith. ...the  text  of  civic  instruction.... 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those 
we  trust;  and  should  we  wander  from  them,  in  mo- 
ments of  error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace 
our  steps.,  and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads 
to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 
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I  repair^  t ben,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  post  you 
hwoe  assigned   me.     With   experience  enough  in 
subordinate  offices^  to  hai^e  seen  the  difficulties  of 
this,  the  greatest  of  all^  I  hanje  learned  to  expect, 
that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man, 
to  retire  from    this  station,    with  the   reputation^ 
and  the  favor ^  which  bring  him  into  it.    fVithout 
pretensions  to  that  high  confidence  you  reposed  in  our 
first  and  greatest  rewlutionaiy    character^    whose 
pre-eminent  services  had  entitled  him   to  the  first 
place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him 
the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history y 
I  ask  so  much   confidence  only^  as  may  give  firm^ 
ness   and  effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your 
affairs,    I  shall  often  go    wrong,    through  defect 
of  judgement.      When  right  I  shall  often  be  thought 
wrong,  by  those  whose  positions  ivill  not  command 
a  view  of  the  whole  ground,     I  ask  your  indulgence 
for  my  own  errors^  which  will  never  be  intentional; 
and  your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who 
may  condeinn  what  they  voould  not^   if  seen  in  all 
its  parts.    The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage, 
is  a  great  consolation  to  me  for  the  past:  and  my 
future  solicitude  will  be^   to  retain  the  good  opinion 
of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  con- 
ciliate that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in 
my  power,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the  happiness 
and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying^  then^  on  the  patronage  of  your  good 
will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work,  ready  to 
retire  from  it  whenever  you   become  sensible  how 
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much  better  choices  it  is  in  your  power  to  make. 
And  may  that  infinite  Power y  which  rules  the  desti- 
nies of  the  utii'oerse^  lead  our  councils  to  what  is 
dest,  and  give  them  a  favourable  issue,  for  our 
peace  and  prosperity, 

THOMAS  JEFFERSOK 
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